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FOREWORD 


The  lure  of  the  wilderness  may  be  gold  or 
furs.  Men  have  challenged  it  for  both.  The 
first  men  of  our  own  civilization  to  explore  be¬ 
yond  the  frontier  were  hunters;  the  Spanish 
adventurers  were  gold-seekers.  The  lure  is  ob¬ 
jective;  something  which  men  know.  The  lure 
can  be  explained  very  simply. 

But  what  is  the  spell  of  the  wilderness?  It 
seems  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
material  aim.  It  still  holds,  after  that  has  failed. 
And  nowhere  does  it  hold  more  firmly  than  in 
the  North  where,  in  some  respects,  physical  con¬ 
ditions  are  harder  than  they  were  in  those  earlier 
wilds  which  put  their  spell — to  the  benefit  of 
posterity — upon  Boone  and  Carson  of  Kentucky 
and  the  prairies  and  McLoughlin  of  Oregon. 
Two  of  these  were  “plain”  men,  the  third  “a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman.”  The  harsher  life  of 
British  Columbia  and  the  Northwest  drew  more 
men  of  the  latter  class  than  the  American  West. 
The  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Oxford  and  Dub¬ 
lin  contributed  to  the  rosters  of  the  fur  trade, 
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the  stock  ranchers  and  the  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted.  Men  of  all  classes  have  gone,  for 
whatever  lure,  into  the  vast  reaches  of  Canada’s 
North,  and  stayed  because  the  spell  of  the  North 
held  them.  And  the  North  has  recreated  them 
a  type,  within  a  decade.  It  is  not  true,  as  Hawk 
says,  that  the  North  makes  mystics  of  all  whom 
it  lures  and  keeps.  The  individual  may  be  poet 
or  philosopher  acutely  conscious  of  the  spacious 
rhythm  on  which  his  life  moves;  or  an  objecti- 
vist,  experiencing  through  corpuscles  and  retina, 
aware  of  no  more  than  a  splendid  physical  well¬ 
being.  Both  will  show  the  essentials  of  the  type; 
for  they  had  a  need  in  common,  and  it  was  not 
the  need  of  those  who  remain  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  town.  Men  will  accept  defeat  for  their  de¬ 
sires,  but  their  needs  compel  them. 

Northerners  speak  of  “using  the  climate.” 
The  phrase  means  more  than  it  says ;  more  than 
the  seasons’  control  of  human  motion.  Man¬ 
made  law  and  men’s  lawlessness,  alike,  encounter 
the  law  of  the  North,  an  invisible  government 
which  rules  and  records.  And  human  law  func¬ 
tions  successfully  in  the  degree  that  its  agent  has 
learned  to  read  the  record. 

The  spell?  It  is  more  than  beauty;  though 
beauty  answers  the  query  in  part.  Sombre  days 
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that  have  majesty  in  the  gathering  of  clouds  be¬ 
tween  the  high  ranges  or  over  limitless  flats ;  spa¬ 
cious  night  skies  sharp  cut  with  stars  or  shot 
through  with  the  glory  of  the  Northern  Lights; 
bright  crisp  winter  days  when  all  the  prismatic 
hues  of  the  snow  dance  in  a  jewelled  festival  and 
forest  shadows  lie  upon  the  drifts  like  dark  pools 
dashed  with  wine;  the  lights  of  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer,  the  fires  of  spring  and  fall,  glowing,  and 
burning,  on  the  crystal  surface  of  the  air. 
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CHAPTER  I 

SPRING  was  coming  with  the  tread  of  power 
to  the  country  about  Peace  River.  Clumps 
of  spruce  and  tamarack  rippled  the  grey 
air  as  they  strained  through  the  thawing  ground 
to  the  chinook.  An  old  moose,  scarred  from 
many  battles,  broke  from  the  skirting  of  the 
ravine  and  paced  northward.  Swiftly,  with  drop¬ 
ping  fangs,  a  big  she-wolf  left  the  covert  and 
padded  upon  his  trail.  Over  a  jagged  headland 
bending  the  course  of  the  brook  from  its  western 
bank,  there  passed  in  low  flight  the  first  flock  of 
geese  returning  north.  As  its  mates  slanted 
swiftly  upward,  one  goose  fell  whirling  among 
the  willow-brakes  at  the  first  alien  sound  across 
the  day — a  hunter’s  shot.  Near  where  the  goose 
had  fallen  the  red  ground-willow  stems  were 
pushed  aside,  and  a  young  Cree  woman  looked 
out  over  the  low  plateau. 

From  the  east  a  man  rode.  His  horse,  a  dull 
roan  and  a  tough,  wiry  animal,  came  on  pa- 
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tiently,  with  the  steady  self-sparing  gait  of  a 
far  traveller,  casting  up  clots  of  hoar-frost  and 
mire  with  his  sharp  hoofs.  Both  strains  of  the 
roan’s  pedigree  showed  in  a  broncho’s  thick 
shoulders  and  the  small  head  and  limbs  of  a 
thoroughbred;  a  white  face  further  subtracted 
from  his  beauty.  His  reins  hung  slack,  as  if 
his  intimacy  with  his  rider  were  sufficient  guid¬ 
ance  The  Cree  woman  cast  a  backward  glance 
and  listened  for  any  sound  from  her  camp  be¬ 
low;  then  she  crawled  up  nearer  the  brink, 
rested  her  elbows  there,  and  dropped  her  chin, 
smooth  and  round  as  a  red  pebble,  into  the  bowl 
of  her  hands. 

The  man  carried  a  shotgun  across  his  knees;  a 
filament  of  smoke  hung  about  its  muzzle.  He 
was  travelling  light;  a  roll  of  blankets  on  his 
saddle  aft,  full  saddle-bags.  His  accoutrements 
suggested  the  trapper  or  the  hunter  rather  than 
the  prospector,  although  instruments  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  survey  might  have  been  within  the  pro¬ 
tective  casing  of  his  bags. 

He  drew  rein,  brought  out  a  pocket-compass 
and  spread  before  him  an  oiled  paper  map,  a 
small  chart  of  the  Peace  River  district  as  far 
as  it  yet  had  been  surveyed,  with  the  timber 
tracts  also  marked.  Map  and  compass  told  him 
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that  this  stream  was  the  western  branch  of 
Heart  Brook  known  as  the  Bad  Heart.  He 
swept  his  glasses  slowly  over  the  rolling  ground 
to  the  distant  level  where  the  broad  red  stain  that 
was  the  winding  willow-edged  trail  of  the  Bad 
Heart  ended  in  a  tremulous  glow. 

The  roan  turned  as  if  to  inquire  why  he  had 
paused,  then  with  lifted  head  sniffed  in  the 
wind.  His  master  leaned  forward  to  stroke  his 
neck. 

“Yes,  Grey  Wing,  old  chap,  it’s  spring,”  he 
said  absently;  “spring,  and  open  water.” 

He  watched  the  surface  of  the  brook,  shal¬ 
lowest  at  the  bend  just  below  him,  darken  as  the 
water  rose  higher  over  the  ice  and  melted  it. 
He  saw  the  willows,  like  blood-stems,  vibrate 
under  the  pressure  of  the  sap-stirring  chinook. 
Perhaps  he  noted  again  the  place  where  the  grey 
goose  hung  in  the  brakes,  but  his  glance  did  not 
decline  to  the  comely  young  Cree  woman  who 
lay  among  the  roots  of  the  spring-crimsoned 
thicket.  He  guided  the  roan  towards  the  brink. 

Though  the  horse  stopped  short,  neither  man 
nor  animal  started  when  the  girl  sprang  up — 
almost,  it  seemed,  from  under  the  roan’s  hoofs 
— seized  the  goose  and,  with  a  swift  curve  of  her 
strong  arm,  slung  it  across  the  saddle.  She  did 
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not  retreat  but  stood  there  close  at  the  rider’s 
stirrup,  eyeing  him  aslant.  The  light  wind, 
warming  as  the  day  advanced,  set  the  willow 
wands  about  her  harping  the  spring’s  invitation. 
The  man  seemed  to  look  at  her  for  some  time, 
for  he  remained  there  motionless;  but,  after  the 
first  glance,  his  look  went  past  her,  through  her 
indeed,  as  if  she  were,  for  him,  only  a  deluding 
shadow  drifted  across  the  rose-flushed  trail.  He 
asked  her  a  curt  question  as  to  her  tribe  and 
the  position  of  their  camp,  shook  his  bridle  free 
of  her  hand  and  rode  down  the  bankside  in 
the  direction  she  indicated.  She  flashed  darkly 
at  him  as  she  darted  by.  In  a  moment  she  dis¬ 
appeared  among  the  tepees  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope. 

An  old  Indian,  blanket-garbed,  went  to  meet 
the  horseman  and  talked  with  him  long  and 
earnestly  in  broken  English  and  Cree.  His  out- 
flung  arm  gestured  towards  the  thin  trail  along 
the  edge  of  the  Bad  Heart,  which  bore  the  tracks 
of  their  passage. 

“About  ten  miles  back,”  the  white  man  said, 
computing  from  the  Indian’s  signs. 

“Yes.  Long  time  dead.”  The  chief  stepped 
nearer  and  lifted  his  hand  impressively,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  rider’s.  “No  Cree  kill  him.  I 
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speak  true.  White  man  dead  in  tent.  No  Cree 
kill  him,”  he  said  in  English. 

“But  you  think  somebody  killed  him?” 

“Maybe  he  die.  Too  long.  No  can  tell. 
Maybe  Beaver  Indians  kill  him.  Beaver  In¬ 
dians  sometime  bad  men.  Two  Beaver  Indians 
kill  white  man  on  Peace  River  last  spring.  You 
know?”  The  rider  nodded.  “To-morrow — next 
day — we  come  Dunvegan.  I  think  I  tell  police. 
Now  I  tell  you.  You  go  see.  Then  you  tell 
police.  But  you  tell  them  no  Cree  kill  him. 
Beaver  Indians.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  go  and  look  into  it.” 

“You  want  guide?” 

While  the  white  man  seemed  to  consider  this 
question,  the  girl  came  out  of  her  tepee,  mounted 
her  pony  and,  walking  him  past  on  the  path, 
paused  and  beckoned,  sleeking  a  glance  over  her 
shoulder.  The  chief  flung  a  savage  word  at  her; 
for  an  instant  his  whole  figure  shook  as  he  ges¬ 
tured  towards  her  tent.  She  defied  him  by  ig¬ 
noring  him.  Her  eyes,  under  their  drooping  lids, 
were  still  regarding  the  horseman.  He,  in  his 
turn,  was  looking  at  the  opening  of  her  tepee 
where  a  small  creeping  child  had  appeared.  He 
was  aware  of  tense  glances  in  his  direction  as  an 
Indian  thrust  the  child  into  the  tent  out  of  his 
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sight.  He  heard  the  chief  order  the  girl  again 
into  her  tepee.  For  answer,  she  turned  her  pony 
sharply  and  dashed  back  along  their  trail.  The 
man  in  the  wolfskins  tapped  the  chief  over  the 
shoulder  with  his  whip-handle. 

“Why  have  you  lied?”  he  asked  sternly. 
“The  woman’s  child  is  white.  It  is  the  child  of 
the  dead  man.  Now,  tell  the  truth.  You  know 
who  killed  him.” 

“No!”  Protesting  vigorously,  the  chief 
launched  into  Cree.  He  did  not  know  if  the  man 
had  been  murdered  or  if  he  had  died.  It  was 
true  that  the  woman’s  child  was  not  Indian. 
There  had  been  a  white  man.  He  had  camped 
with  them  one  spring.  Where?  The  chief  ges¬ 
tured  north-west — three — four — sleeps.  He 
said  he  had  come  from  the  south;  then  he  had 
gone.  His  name?  No;  they  did  not  know  his 
name.  Because  of  him  they  could  do  nothing 
with  the  woman.  She  was  bewitched.  When 
the  willows  grew  warm-red,  as  now,  she  made 
medicine  to  bring  a  white  man.  Sometimes  she 
showed  her  knife  when  her  Cree  husband  spoke 
to  her.  There  was  no  way  of  knowing  surely 
that  the  dead  man  in  the  tent  was  the  same  man 
who  had  camped  with  them.  They  thought  so, 
because  pieces  of  his  clothing  were  like  what  that 
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man  had  worn.  Beaver  Indians  might  have 
killed  him.  But  there  were  still  some  unopened 
food-tins  in  the  tent;  so  perhaps  he  had  died. 
If  the  Crees  had  killed  him,  would  they  have 
come  back  by  that  tent?  Would  they  have 
turned  out  of  their  way  towards  Fort  Dun  vegan 
to  tell  what  they  had  found?  Let  the  white  man 
answer  that  for  himself.  The  white  man  could 
now  go  and  look  within  the  tent.  Then  if  he 
thought  that  the  man  had  been  murdered  he 
must  tell  the  police  that  no  Cree  had  done  it. 
“I  speak  true.” 

“If  you  speak  true  you  have  nothing  to  fear,” 
the  white  man  answered  him  in  Cree.  “I  will 
tell  what  I  find;  and  I  will  repeat  all  your 
words.” 

As  he  moved  to  urge  the  roan  forward,  the 
chief  reminded  him  that  the  woman  had  gone 
back  to  the  tent.  Would  the  white  man  force 
her  to  return  to  their  camp?  She  was  bewitched. 
She  had  made  medicine  among  the  willows  to 
smite  a  wdiite  man  with  love.  Let  the  white 
man  beware.  He  was  a  friend,  giving  a  warning. 
There  was  a  flicker  of  amusement  in  the  rider’s 
eyes  as  he  gave  the  old  man  a  present  of  tobacco, 
and  then  trotted  slowly  away. 

The  trail  was  narrow  and  bad.  Sometimes  the 
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roan  slipped  on  a  space  of  three-shaded  ice, 
sometimes  sank  to  his  hocks  in  thawing  black 
mire.  The  lonely  rider  was  long  in  coming  to 
the  spot  which  corresponded  to  the  old  Indian’s 
descriptive  signs — a  deep  bend  where,  though 
the  mud  was  thickest  and  the  water  of  the  brook 
more  open,  mounds  of  snow  still  clustered  in  the 
shadowed  hollows  of  the  bank.  Among  them, 
across  a  soughing  patch  of  mire,  he  saw  two 
peaks  of  torn  canvas,  the  uprights  of  a  tent 
about  ten  feet  apart,  with  a  mass  of  snow  be¬ 
tween  them.  As  he  pulled  in,  looking  for  the 
best  crossing,  he  took  note  of  the  tent’s  position. 
He  saw  that  it  had  been  pitched  in  summer  or 
early  fall,  with  a  view  to  protection  from  the 
winds;  for  it  lay  in  the  lee  of  the  cut-bank. 
During  the  winter  the  snow  had  formed  a  drift 
over  the  bank,  covered  the  tent  and  broken  the 
ridge-pole.  He  could  see,  between  the  open 
flaps,  a  patch  of  snow  inside;  to  him,  further 
evidence  that  the  lonely  camper  had  perished 
before  cold  weather  set  in. 

While  he  hesitated,  he  heard  the  low  creen  of 
the  Indian  death-wail.  Then  he  saw  the  Cree 
woman  rise  up  from  the  other  side  of  the  tent. 
She  had  loosed  her  thick  hair  from  its  braids 
and  shaken  it  over  her  face.  Through  its  black 
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shroud  she  looked  at  him,  as  she  stood  upright, 
her  braceleted  hands  hanging  at  her  side.  The 
blade  of  her  knife  twinkled  against  her  skirt. 
To  one  side  of  the  tent,  among  the  brook  wil¬ 
lows,  a  thread  of  thin  blue  smoke  curled 
upwards. 

He  skirted  the  mud  and  dismounted.  The 
woman  stepped  swiftly  to  his  side.  He  caught 
the  gleam  of  her  eyes,  yellow-irised  and  wild  as 
a  lynx’s,  glinting  at  him  through  her  hair. 

“Listen,”  she  said.  “One  spring,  like  this,  he 
come.  Now  dead.  But  me — I  live.  Long  time 
I  make  medicine.  Now  his  spirit  in  you.  You 
come.  Yes!  Yes!”  she  blazed  at  him,  as  he 
shook  his  head.  She  clasped  her  strong  brown 
fingers  about  his  wrist  and  impelled  him  towards 
the  brook.  He  moved  beside  her,  indifferently. 
She  pointed  with  her  knife  to  the  tiny  blaze  she 
had  made  among  the  willows.  “See!  Medicine 
fire.  For  you.”  He  freed  his  hand,  frowning. 

“No.  Witch  fires  have  no  power  over  me,” 
he  answered  her  coldly,  in  Cree.  “Take  your 
horse  now  and  go  back  to  your  people.  There 
is  no  medicine  in  your  fire.  See.  A  man’s  foot 
puts  it  out.”  He  crushed  the  small  flame  into 
the  wet  earth.  “Now,  go,”  he  said  shortly.  She 
wheeled  away  from  him,  tossed  her  hair  from 
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her  face  and  knotted  it,  then  ran  to  her  pony 
and  sprang  upon  his  back. 

“Can  you  turn  the  red  fire  of  the  willows 
black?  Can  you  stamp  out  the  flame  of  the 
sun?”  She  used  her  native  tongue  now,  hurling 
her  words  at  him  furiously.  “I  called  his  spirit 
into  you,  but  you  would  not  hear  it.  Where  he 
lies  dead,  I  made  a  fire  for  you.  His  spirit  shall 
smite  you  with  love.  Love  shall  stop  your  heart 
like  death.  It  shall  eat  up  your  blood.  You 
cannot  kill  the  medicine  fire.  It  has  been  lighted 
for  you  where  death  is.” 

She  turned  her  pony  towards  the  bank  and 
lashed  him  up  it  with  her  quirt.  The  man  did 
not  look  after  her.  He  had  apparently  not 
heard  her  last  words.  Presently  he  went  towards 
the  tent.  Something  spurted  through  the  red 
fronds  overhead,  on  the  bank’s  rim.  Auto¬ 
matically,  he  swung  aside.  A  knife-blade  pierced 
the  loose  sleeve  of  his  wolfskin  coat.  He  looked 
up  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Cree  woman’s 
red-brown  face,  baffled,  vindictive,  blazing  in 
the  spring  flame  of  the  willows.  Then  she  was 
gone.  He  heard  the  dull  thudding  of  her  pony’s 
unshod  hoofs  galloping  along  the  brink,  back  to 
the  camp  and  her  kinsmen  whom  once  again  she 
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had  forgotten  in  the  hour  when  the  chinook  blew 
upon  her  past  the  cheek  of  a  white  man. 

He  reflected,  in  examining  the  slit  in  his  coat, 
that  love  was  swift  to  come  and  go,  like  the  alter¬ 
nating  thaws  and  frosts  of  the  northern  earth, 
and  that  it  travelled  in  close  company  with 
death.  If  he  felt  resentment  against  the  Cree 
woman  it  was  not  because  of  her  knife,  nor 
because  of  the  audacity  with  which  she  had 
sought  his  love.  It  was  because  she  was  Cree. 

A  faint  smile  flitted  across  his  face  as  he 
slipped  her  knife  into  his  saddle-bag.  Love? 
Love  was  not  his  quest  in  that  place,  where  the 
white  father  of  her  child  lay  dead.  Such  love 
was  the  harsh  North’s  jest  with  the  men  who 
sought  to  conquer  it:  and  they  paid  for  the  jest. 
It  remained  to  be  proved  that  another  knife,  in 
the  hand  of  a  Cree  lover  or  husband,  had  not 
flashed  here.  His  part  was  to  take  up  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  North  and  dispute  its  power  to  wipe 
out  not  the  life  alone  but  even  the  identity  of  the 
human  being  who  had  assailed  it  unsuccessfully. 

Before  he  stooped  to  look  within  the  tent  he 
saw  a  shovel  corroded  with  rust  where  a  winter’s 
snow  had  melted  away  from  it.  The  handle  of  a 
pick,  and  an  iron  pot  red-scurfed  and  topsy¬ 
turvy,  partly  emerged  from  a  leaking  snow-heap. 
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At  first  glance  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  the 
entrance  of  the  tent  but  strips  of  blanket,  jagged 
and  tossed  about  in  a  pile  with  empty  tins  and 
sacking,  and  the  lumps  of  thinly  ice-rimmed 
snow  recently  broken  by  the  Crees;  but  pres¬ 
ently  he  saw  that  there  were  heavy  boots  sticking 
out  of  the  heap — miners’  boots  of  thick  hide, 
which  lace  to  a  man’s  knee.  Closer  examination 
of  one  of  them  revealed  shredded  corduroy  and 
a  scarred  shankbone.  The  owner  had  died,  as 
the  saying  is,  with  his  boots  on;  and  his  boots 
were  the  only  things  among  his  strictly  personal 
assets  on  which  the  wolves  had  been  unable  to 
levy.  His  skeleton  mingled  with  the  other 
evacuated  vessels  whose  usefulness  here  was 
done. 

The  rider  came  out  and  made  his  horse  fast 
to  a  willow  clump.  As  he  dropped  the  reins  to 
let  the  roan  drink,  he  saw  a  depression  in  the 
soil  at  the  water’s  edge.  He  bent  to  examine  it. 
It  was  the  print  of  a  steel-shod  hoof,  an  old  track 
made  before  the  freeze-up.  He  searched  care¬ 
fully  for  others  but  found  none;  the  thawing 
ground  had  been  trampled  by  the  Crees  and 
their  unshod  ponies.  The  position  of  the  one 
steel  track  suggested  that  the  horse  might  have 
crossed  the  creek;  in  that  case,  it  should  be  easy 
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to  find  the  trail  in  the  undisturbed  soil  of  the 
farther  shore.  He  mounted  and  rode  over,  and 
searched  the  ground  for  some  distance  below  and 
above  his  landing-point,  without  result.  Then 
he  crossed  back  and  tethered  the  roan.  He 
reasoned  that  if  the  one  steel  track  by  the  edge 
of  the  stream  had  been  made  by  the  dead  man’s 
horse  after  its  master’s  death — as,  perhaps 
startled  by  wolves,  it  took  to  the  water — there 
should  be  tracks  on  the  opposite  bank.  The 
absence  of  tracks  there  indicated  that  the  horse 
had  travelled  either  up  or  down  stream  through 
the  water.  In  the  chill  autumn  this  was  unlikely 
unless  he  carried  a  rider,  and  one  who  wished 
to  leave  no  trace.  If  a  white  man  had  ridden 
by  and  found  the  body,  why  had  he  not  reported 
his  find  at  the  nearest  police  post?  Why,  too, 
had  he  preferred  the  brook  to  the  trail?  If 
Indians  had  murdered  the  lone  camper  they 
would  almost  certainly  have  taken  his  horse ;  and 
riding  through  water  to  obliterate  their  trail  was 
old  Indian  strategy. 

At  least  the  time,  though  not  the  cause,  of  the 
tragedy  was  clear.  It  had  happened  just  before 
the  freeze-up.  The  odour  of  decaying  flesh  had 
lured  the  wolves.  Then  winter  had  built,  and 
sealed,  a  tomb  about  all  that  they  had  left. 
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In  the  almost  humanless  reaches  of  the  North 
a  white  man  does  not  pass  by  a  stranger’s  bones 
without  respectful  salutation.  More  than  that, 
he  will  dismount,  even  if  thereby  he  delay  the 
golden  search  a  perilous  hour  or  two,  and  he  will 
lay  the  bleached  souvenirs  of  the  unknown  who 
failed  in  a  neat  deep  heap  with  a  slender  cross 
of  forked  willow  over  it,  in  propitiation  of  the 
malign  gods  of  the  North  who  may  do  even  so 
to  him  before  the  next  winter  shall  melt  into 
spring. 

The  horseman  made  a  hole  with  the  dead 
man’s  pick  in  the  frost  and  thaw  by  Bad  Heart’s 
edge  and  buried  the  skeleton.  Then  he  tore  the 
flaps  wide  to  let  in  sun  and  air,  shovelled  the 
snow  off  the  canvas,  entered  the  tent  and 
propped  up  the  broken  ridge-pole,  and  began  a 
minute  search.  He  found  the  remnants  of  a 
Stetson  hat,  its  leather  sweat-band  gnawed 
away,  a  sheath-knife,  a  few  unopened  tins  of 
food,  a  placer  pan,  a  broken  pipe  and  a  black 
metal  match-box  with  B  scratched  upon  it.  He 
slipped  the  match-box  into  his  pocket.  Close  to 
where  the  body  had  lain,  his  shovel  uncovered 
first  a  rifle,  then  a  rusted  ramrod,  and  finally  a 
cartridge-belt  with  eight  cartridges  in  it.  He 
opened  the  breech  of  the  rifle,  and  an  empty  shell 
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flew  out.  Further  search  brought  to  light  a  rifle 
bullet  slightly  flattened  at  one  end. 

“Started  to  clean  it — forgot  it  was  loaded. 
Bullet  struck  a  bone,”  he  muttered.  The  rifle, 
ramrod  and  belt  lying  by  the  body,  and  the 
flattened  bullet,  seemed  to  indicate  clearly 
enough  how  the  man  had  died.  But  he  had 
found  nothing  as  yet  to  tell  him  who  the  man 
had  been.  He  laid  these  things  to  one  side  and 
looked  about  him  again. 

He  saw  a  heap  of  wood,  chiefly  small  logs  split 
into  kindlings  which  had  been  brought  in  and 
piled  against  the  far  wall  of  the  tent  to  keep 
them  dry.  He  pulled  the  heap  apart  with  his 
pick  and  found  a  half-inch  of  tallow  candle  with 
a  burned  wick  and  a  letter. 

It  was  only  one  sheet  of  a  letter;  and  it  was 
folded  small,  tightly  twisted,  and  charred  across 
one  end.  Supposedly  the  deceased  had  used  it  to 
light  pipe  or  candle,  in  fear  of  the  windy  flicker 
of  one  of  his  last  few  matches;  for  the  match¬ 
box  marked  B  was  empty.  Supposedly  too,  he 
he  had  been  an  incompetent,  and  the  fate  which 
he  had  met  on  Bad  Heart  Brook  had  waited  for 
him  in  unperturbed  expectation  ever  since  the 
day  of  his  setting  out  from  some  Fort  Farewell 
without  adequate  supplies.  The  tins,  some  un- 
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opened,  some  empty,  were  few  and  his  ammuni¬ 
tion  was  too  scanty.  Yet  to  the  searcher,  the 
absence  of  riding  or  pack  saddle  could  not  be 
adequately  explained  by  the  theory  of  the  dead 
man’s  incompetence.  How  had  he  brought  in 
his  outfit  without  a  horse?  It  was  of  course 
probable  that  the  Crees  had  taken  his  saddle, 
though  they  had  denied  having  removed  any¬ 
thing  from  the  tent. 

The  man  in  the  wolfskin  coat  sat  down  on  the 
bank  by  the  new  mound  and  read  the  letter  a 
woman  had  written  to  the  other  lone  traveller 
whose  bones  he  had  saluted  according  to  the 
code.  It  was  written  with  indelible  pencil  on 
the  sort  of  paper  which  used  to  be  called  “for¬ 
eign” — thin,  tough,  durable.  But  had  it  been 
on  more  perishable  substance,  it  would  still  have 
been  kept  safe  from  the  rummaging  wolves  and 
from  decay  by  the  frozen  kindling  and  the 
frozen  ground. 

“Though  it  is  a  factory 
really  in  the  woods  I  walk 
by  a  mile.  It  is  really  interest- 
blocks  made  into  spools.  Only 
if  I  could  be  with  you  or  nearer 
But  am  so  glad  to  have  sent  the  money 
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I  am  sure  you’ll  strike  it 
All  our  waiting  will  be  over. 

Proud  to  have  ‘staked’  you  and 
any  sacrifice  for  you  is  nothing.  It  is  not 
rifice  for  you  alone.  Let  me  be  honest 
for  myself  too,  even  most  for  myself. 

Want  to  be  a  wife,  your  wife.  This  is, 
Spring  and  the  ground  covered  with 
and  violets  beginning.  The  soft  wind 
clear  like  a  friend’s  eyes  blows  from 
river  and  the  pines  along  the  road 
lumber  mill  past  our  spool  factor 
remember  I  am  proud  to  work  for 
am  a  home-woman  to  love  one  man 
I’m  made  like  that.  I’m  afraid  of  nothing 
you  in  the  wilds  but  don’t  break  my 
with  waiting. 

Mary” 

There  were  lines  added  on  the  back  of  the 
page. 


“I  am  addressing  this  to  Fort 
Perhaps  it  is  the  spring  that  urges 
Don’t  make  me  outwait  my  youth 
Love  frightens  me.  It  can  be 
inexorable.  It  seems  to  tell  a  worn 
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Not  loving,  marrying  a  man  but  life 
Love  is  life’s  Search  Relentless — 

It  has  found  me.  Don’t  make  me  wait 
What  is  fidelity?  What  do  we 
individuals  matter  to  Life,  the  Seeker? 
Who  knows  what  life  may  do  if 
So  let  me  come  to  you  quickly 
If  spring  is  coming  to  you  in  your 
You  too  must  feel  and  understand 
It  is  inevitable,  relentless,  so 
more  pitiless  than  the  search  for  gol” 

The  last  few  lines  were  vaguely  discernible — a 
purpled  mark  here  and  there  veining  the  white — 
but  he  was  not  able  to  read  them.  He  thought 
that  he  had  made  out  the  word  “Fort”  again,  but 
he  could  not  be  sure. 

He  looked  up  from  the  paper  presently,  at  the 
rounded  heap  he  had  made.  Almost  within 
hand’s  touch  of  the  head  of  the  grave  there  was 
the  ashy  smudge,  at  the  roots  of  the  nearest 
willow,  where  the  Cree  woman  had  chanted  her 
magic  telling  a  white  man  that  her  soul  had 
come  to  rest  at  the  edge  of  his  body  never  to 
turn  away.  Her  necromantic  fire  had  burned 
black,  a  few  charred  twigs  by  a  burial  mound; 
the  cool  air  had  closed  without  a  ripple  over 
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her  song.  It  was  not  so  with  the  fire  and  song 
of  the  white  woman:  “What  do  we  two  indi¬ 
viduals  matter  to  Life,  the  Seeker?” 

Not  of  her  red-skinned  children  only,  he 
mused,  did  wild  Earth  make  mystics;  but  in  a 
degree  perhaps  of  all  Aryans  who,  whatever  their 
ostensible  object,  obeyed  the  ancient  urge  of 
their  clan  to  go  westward,  northward,  and  to 
blend  again  with  Nature  in  her  primordial  mood, 
the  mood  in  which  she  brought  forth  man  in  the 
beginning — a  creature  of  the  wild  and  some¬ 
thing  more.  The  lonely  dweller  interpreted  the 
whisper  of  her  invisible  presences  according  to 
the  nature  which  he  had  brought  within  him 
there  to  labour  with,  and  to  make  conflict  with, 
Nature  about  him.  It  was  sustaining,  informa¬ 
tive,  protective,  the  voice  of  the  divine  comrade; 
or  it  was  spectral  and  malign,  the  waiting  fear 
to  whose  command  he  surrendered  at  last  in 
crime,  madness  or  self-destruction.  If  Earth 
took  the  final  measure  of  a  man,  for  his  grave, 
she  measured  him  also  in  another  sense  when 
she  called  him  out  of  the  crowd  to  meet  the 
testing  of  himself  alone  with  her.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  he  sat  re-reading  the  letter  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  Failure’s  grave,  that  he  could  claim 
to  have  come  through  the  testing  time,  because 
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he  had  vanquished  the  spectral.  Law,  and  not 
fear,  was  the  communication  to  him  of  the  visible 
and  invisible  realm  in  which  he  dwelt.  The 
power  of  life  to  persist  and  to  select  held  the 
wonder  of  his  thoughts  here  where  a  waster  of 
the  springs  of  life  had  perished.  The  woman’s 
letter  was  eloquent  to  him  of  that  power. 
The  waster’s  flame  had  only  charred  it  on  that 
damp  and  windy  autumn  night  when  he  had 
lighted  candle  or  pipe  with  it;  and  the  winter 
frosts  had  secured  it  from  decay  until  now,  until 
the  time  of  the  chinook.  It  was  as  if  a  cry  preg¬ 
nant  with  meaning  for  him  above  all  men  had 
rolled  upon  his  heart,  down  the  long  ripple  of 
the  willows  flaming  and  swaying  in  the  spring 
sunset,  and  then  hushed.  Here  at  last  in  the 
North,  a  land  of  desires  unexpressed  and  of 
dreams  made  as  keen  as  experiences  through 
loneliness  and  unfulfilment,  the  blade  of  spring 
had  cleaved  to  the  earth  and  uncovered  an 
answer  to  his  need.  “If  the  spring  is  coming  to 
you  in  your  North,  you  too  must  feel  and  under¬ 
stand” — 

Spring  was  coming  to  her  now  wherever  she 
lived.  It  was  speaking  to  her  from  the  pines  and 
the  river,  from  patches  of  violets,  from  budding 
willows,  also,  perhaps,  as  she  made  her  daily  way 
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to  the  “factory.”  And  she  was  answering:  while 
in  the  northern  spring,  where  the  ground  heaved 
forth  hoar-frost  with  pain,  where  the  she-wolf 
followed  on  the  last  spring  trail  of  the  failing 
buck  and  the  Cree  woman  sought  love  boldly 
with  death  in  her  hand,  the  man  who  had  used 
her  letter  as  his  taper  lay  in  a  mound  by  the  Bad 
Heart,  and  a  stranger  read  and  re-read  her  secret 
words  until  the  grey  day,  wisped  with  sunset, 
waned  into  a  slate  and  indigo  dusk.  The  search 
relentless  had  not  ceased  for  her  because  the  first 
recipient  of  her  letter  had  passed  out  under  the 
northern  rigour — and  been  buried  by  a  sturdier 
man.  The  urge  of  spring  was  not  slackened; 
it  still  sought  and  found  and  no  grave  could 
stay  it. 

How  had  her  lover  perished? 

The  signs,  as  he  reviewed  them  in  his  mind, 
seemed  to  point  conclusively  to  an  accidental 
death.  Yet,  because  of  that  one  steel  print,  there 
was  the  chance  that  it  had  been  a  death  by  vio¬ 
lence  at  the  hands  of  those  who  had  trusted  that 
whatever  traces  they  made  about  the  tent,  as 
well  as  their  victim’s  identity,  would  disappear 
for  ever  under  the  long  snows.  But  the  hapless 
luck,  or  the  crime,  which  had  been  apparently 
obliterated  by  winter,  death’s  accessory,  had 
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been  uncovered  by  a  force  more  potent,  more 
relentless,  than  death — the  life-force  of  the 
northern  spring,  tearing  the  earth  from  winter’s 
grasp,  waking  it  from  its  white  oblivion,  gashing 
its  breast  and  loosing  its  streams  where  the 
willow-tips  spurted  new  red  like  innumerable 
blood-drops.  And  the  force  of  Nature’s  palin¬ 
genesis  which  had  brought  himself  to  this  spot 
as  he  rode  out  with  the  first  chinook,  had  laid  on 
him  the  responsibility  of  stirring  again  into  a 
living  search  all  that  lay  buried  with  the  un¬ 
known  man.  No  link  between  that  man  and  his 
former  state  remained  except  the  half-burned 
letter  from  a  woman  who  had  loved  him  and 
who  had  sought  to  pierce  even  here  with  her 
spiritual  flame  to  light  her  lover’s  way  home  to 
her  breast.  When  he  had  reported  his  find  at 
the  nearest  fort,  the  letter  would  become  a  clue 
to  the  woman  only  because  she  held  the  secret 
of  the  dead  man’s  name.  The  law’s  search  re¬ 
lentless  would  then  begin  and  go  on,  over  the 
continent  if  need  be,  until  the  manner  of  his 
death  were  proved.  Not  even  in  the  North — no, 
he  corrected  himself,  least  of  all  there — could  a 
man  shed  the  blood  of  his  kind  and  go  safely. 
Even  in  this  wilderness  human  law,  imperfectly 
patterning  itself  after  the  infinite  principle  of 
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life,  probed  for  the  secrets  of  death  and  loosed 
its  agent  against  the  slayer.  Life? — what  was 
known  of  it,  either  by  those  who  struck  at  it  or 
by  those  who  fostered  it?  Nothing  more  than 
the  spring  disclosed  in  the  budding  leaf  and 
melting  ice,  nothing  more  than  was  seen  in  the 
birth  of  fawn  and  child — and  the  look  of  that 
wintry  sleep  when  the  bystander  who  had  said, 
at  the  birth,  “life  has  come,”  as  ignorantly  said 
“life  has  passed.”  A  brief  glimpse  of  misted 
and  changing  colours  and  contours,  sounds  heard 
and  hushed.  .  .  .  Yet  to  each  man  the  fleeting 
sense  impression  was  his  dearest  treasure, 
wrapped  round  by  his  darkest  fear.  So  men 
devised  a  law  to  protect  it,  with  that  darkest  fear 
as  the  penalty.  While  all  the  time,  and  before 
time,  life  unknown  in  origin,  nature  and  aim, 
persisted  and  wrought  behind  the  mist  of 
change. 

What  reached  through  that  mist  to  mankind 
was  so  variously  interpreted  that  a  man  had,  if 
not  justification,  precedent  at  least,  for  naming 
it  after  his  own  insight.  He,  himself,  named 
it  law.  Through  all  the  phantasmagoria  of  sense 
a  law  of  life  felt  for  the  atoms,  qualities — diffi¬ 
cult  to  name  these  satisfyingly — or  elements — of 
reality,  allied  them,  drove  them  on,  thrusting 
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aside,  discarding,  the  counterfeits,  making  slowly 
for  perfection  and  immortality  through  the  fogs 
of  time  and  flesh.  The  human  law  designed  to 
protect  life  and  to  proclaim  its  sanctity  might 
be  a  faulty  thing,  confused  and  contradictory 
like  all  human  concepts,  arising  apparently  out  of 
no  purer  urge  than  the  blood  vengeance  of  kins¬ 
men  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Nomad;  yet  per¬ 
haps  even  in  the  beginning  it  had  also  recorded 
a  blurred  vision  of  the  sacredness  of  the  principle 
of  life  transcending  material  existence.  With 
succeeding  ages  the  vision  grew  clearer  and  men 
gave  to  the  law  a  fuller  obedience  as  they  pro¬ 
gressed  a  step  farther  from  avengers  of  deaths  to  * 
fosterers  of  lives:  they  forswore  it  still,  blindly, 
ignorantly,  on  the  battlefield  and  at  the  gallows, 
nevertheless  contrived  in  some  way  not  to  lose 
the  essence  of  it.  In  this  northern  springtime 
it  was  as  if  earth  itself  spoke  the  law — where 
the  sod  under  the  freezing  and  the  thawing  skies 
preserved  and  surrendered  its  witnesses,  and,  in 
unstopping  a  human  cry  for  love,  freed  also  an 
agent  of  the  law  of  life  on  the  dual  search 
relentless. 

The  man  thrust  the  woman’s  letter  inside  his 
coat.  He  entered  some  details  of  his  find  in  a 
notebook.  Then  he  built  a  fire  and  cooked  on  a 
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spit  the  goose  whose  fall  had,  in  part,  led  him  to 
this  cache  of  human  hope.  After  supper,  he 
pitched  his  small  tent,  put  his  saddle  and  bridle 
inside,  blanketed  the  roan  and  banked  up  the 
fire. 

Stars  were  out  and  the  wind  was  blowing  cold 
again  when  he  rolled  himself  in  his  blanket  by 
the  open  door  of  the  tent.  The  face  revealed  in 
the  glow  of  the  fire  was  young — the  face  of  a 
man  scarcely  more  than  thirty.  It  was  lean  and 
dark  with  curved  chin  and  aquiline  nose,  and 
eyes  almost  as  black  as  the  cold  spring  night  they 
looked  out  on.  The  lips  were  firm,  with  the 
adventurer’s  resoluteness,  an  eager  sensuous  joy 
fined  down  by  lonely  living  and  the  blade  of 
danger;  ardent,  wary — wary  most  lest  some 
pilfering  genii  of  the  Wild  steal  away  not  life 
alone,  not  life  chiefly,  but  desire  as  keen  as  life, 
and  more,  the  quest  vaster  than  any  one  man’s 
desire,  the  search  relentless. 

“I  am  addressing  this  to  Fort  - ”  he 

quoted. 

Fort  what?  How  had  the  dead  man  entered 
the  country?  From  the  west?  From  Fort 
McLeod  through  Pine  Pass,  a  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  as  the  crow  flies?  And  in  this  land 
of  sudden  canons  and  blocking  mountain  rock  no 
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man  could  travel  as  the  crow  flies.  From  the 
north-west,  from  Omenica  district  by  Fort  St. 
John,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  down  the 
winding  flow  of  Peace  River?  Or  from  Fort 
Dun  vegan  perhaps?  Dun  vegan  was  not  more 
than  sixty  miles  away.  Perhaps,  for  ill  chance, 
from  Fort  Vermilion  three  hundred  miles  to  the 
north-east,  up  the  resisting  waters  of  the  inter¬ 
minable  Peace  or  making  his  rough  way  along 
the  Indian  trails  which  paralleled  the  river’s 
serpentinings. 

At  one  of  the  widely  separated  police  posts  on 
the  law’s  vast  semicircle  there  was  the  record  of 
this  prospector,  his  name,  where  he  had  come 
from  and  what  part  of  the  country  he  was  bound 
for,  the  length  of  time  he  intended  to  stay,  the 
extent  of  his  outfit.  It  might  take  a  long  time  to 
find  that  fort  and  to  identify  the  dead  man  with 
the  record  of  him  there;  but  it  would  be  done 
inevitably,  in  time.  It  was  odd,  he  thought,  how 
some  beliefs  persisted  even  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  knew  that  experience  disproved  them:  such 
as  the  popular  fallacy  that  here  in  the  North  a 
man  could  disappear  easily,  not  merely  die,  but 
vanish  from  the  knowledge  of  men,  go  out  like 
a  bubble  burst;  and  also  that  here  a  slayer  could 
hide  the  traces  of  his  crime,  and  hide  himself. 
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There  had  been  men,  roaming  this  wilderness 
but  not  learning  it,  who  had  shared  that  belief 
until  they  were  caught.  Yet  it  was  practically 
impossible,  made  so  not  chiefly  by  man’s  law  but 

by  the  nature  of  the  North  itself.  Fort - ? 

Fort  Nameless  held  the  only  clue  to  the  man  who 
had  died  here;  and  the  only  clue  to  the  woman, 
the  waiting  Mary  who  spoke  from  the  hidden 
recesses  unashamed,  praying  that  a  man  would 
not  cheat  her  youth. 

He  questioned  as  to  the  circumstances  which 
had  brought  her  to  “factory”  work.  She  had  not 
been  born  to  such  toil.  She  wrote  and  thought 
as  one  in  whom  breeding,  delicately  nurtured 
early  environment,  intellect  and  hereditary  prin¬ 
ciples  fused  and  reappeared  in  the  unity  of  a 
deep  and  aware  womanhood. 

A  fleeting  picture  wounded  his  memory;  grey- 
blue  sea  washing  in  on  the  tawny  sands  of  a  cove 
in  Cornwall  where  the  fierce  rocky  coast  yielded 
to  a  moment’s  tenderness,  brief  meadows,  a  gar¬ 
den  and  turreted  manor  in  sight  of  the  sea,  and 
a  woman — another  Mary,  his  mother — walking 
among  her  flowers  or  moving  swiftly  with  out¬ 
stretched  hands  to  meet  her  children.  To  out¬ 
lying  forts  and  far  separated  trading  posts  had 
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her  letters  come  to  him,  till  old  Earth’s  brown 
arms  had  reached  for  her  and  its  grasses  hidden 
her. 

His  ideal  of  her  as  he  remembered  her,  liberal 
and  exquisite,  still  summed  the  personal  hope  for 
him.  There  were  women  in  the  North,  women 
brown  as  earth  and  nothing  coy,  but  he  had  not 
buried  memory  in  one  of  them. 

At  dawn  he  breakfasted  off  the  remains  of  the 
goose  while  the  roan  pawed  and  snuffed  for  the 
natural  hay,  which  thatched  the  sod,  whitened 
and  shimmered  now  by  a  night’s  frost.  The  ice- 
skim  on  Bad  Heart  Brook  was  oozing  again  and 
the  spruce  and  poplar  thickets  along  the  bank’s 
edge  quivered  with  the  wind’s  thawing  breath 
and  with  the  stealthy  tread  of  the  beasts  hunting 
life.  He  turned  the  roan’s  head  northward  to¬ 
wards  Fort  Dun  vegan.  He  had  forgotten  the 
Cree  woman,  whose  superstitions  he  had  ground 
under  his  heel.  Nor  had  he  observed  that,  in 
mounting,  his  foot  had  tossed  the  little  heap  of 
ashes  where  she  had  made  medicine  to  smite  him 
with  love. 

It  was  a  clearer  day.  A  red  sunrise  drew  lin¬ 
gering  trails  of  flame  across  the  clouds.  He  rode 
on  through  miles  of  creek  bottom.  The  willow 
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wands  brushed  him  and  sprang  back  again  and 
the  chinook  caught  them  and  harped  from  their 
blood-hued  cords  the  Edda  of  Spring,  the  Song 
of  the  Search. 
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A  MILE  from  Mitmash  City  the  road, 
which  led  along  Mitmash  River,  forked. 
One  branch  turned  down  to  the  water  and 
stopped  at  the  Olsen  Mill  and  the  Olsen  box  and 
spool  factory  where  wastage  from  the  mill  was 
converted  into  trifling  articles  of  domestic  utility. 
The  other  branch  continued  a  half-mile  or  so  to 
the  bridge.  Across  the  bridge,  on  the  British 
Columbian  side  of  the  river,  were  a  few  farm¬ 
houses  and  homesteads.  Though  under  another 
flag  they  were  really  a  suburb  of  Mitmash.  In 
the  matter  of  mail  they  were  supplied,  primi¬ 
tively,  from  one  general  post-box — a  wooden 
box,  its  lid  loosely  affixed  with  leather  strips, 
nailed  to  a  hemlock  tree  a  few  yards  up  the 
curved  and  wooded  road  from  the  bridge.  Once 
a  day  old  Joe  Jensen,  the  blacksmith,  deposited 
the  suburbanites’  mail  and  took  away  the  letters 
which  they  had  left  there  for  him  to  post  “in 
town,”  when  there  were  any;  Mitmash  suburb 
had  little  contact  with  the  world  beyond  Mit¬ 
mash  City. 
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Mitmash  City,  too,  felt  sufficient  for  itself. 
It  saw  the  lumber  scows  slide  down  the  small 
river  out  to  sea,  bound  for  Port  Townsend,  and 
the  freight  trains,  with  an  occasional  caboose  for 
passengers,  pull  through  the  station — they  did 
not  always  stop — along  the  spur  which  con¬ 
nected  the  valley  with  the  main  line  running 
north  and  south  from  Seattle  to  San  Francisco; 
but  its  fancy  did  not  follow  to  wonder  about  the 
life  where  the  trails  of  scow  and  train  ended. 
Only  its  material  products  went  forward;  the 
mind  of  Mitmash  stayed  at  home. 

Snow  had  not  yet  fallen.  The  north  Wash¬ 
ington  valley  with  its  small  town,  mill  and  fac¬ 
tory,  its  forest-fringed  brow  and  its  wink  of 
sea,  rejoiced  in  cool  December  air  fragrant  with 
pines  and  salt  and  the  good  odour  of  brown 
leaves  working  into  the  sod.  Torn  fragments 
of  rain  clouds  were  thinning  and  scurrying  before 
the  wind.  The  moonlight  glimmered,  went  out, 
then  shone  more  boldly  on  the  river,  and  on  the 
bridge  where  a  horseman  went  slowly  over  the 
rough  planking.  Hemlocks  and  spruces,  thick 
about  the  narrow  road,  darkened  his  way  up  the 
hill.  He  stopped  at  the  letter-box. 

There  was  the  spurt  of  a  match,  as  he  looked 
over  the  two  letters  lying  inside.  He  lifted  one 
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and  studied  its  postmark,  then  dropped  it  back. 

“Come  on,  Grey  Wing,”  he  said. 

The  big  white-faced  roan  turned  into  the  road 
again,  picking  his  way  past  the  mudholes  which 
he  had  carefully  located  on  several  other  jour¬ 
neys  into  Mitmash  after  dark  from  the  camp 
seven  miles  north  where  he  and  his  rider  had 
their  temporary  quarters.  To-night  as  he  was 
about  to  settle  into  his  stride  for  the  homeward 
push,  he  was  turned  aside  and  checked.  His 
rider  leaned  forward  and  opened  a  gate.  They 
went  now  among  bare  and  gnarled  fruit  trees 
towards  a  light  gleaming  through  a  window  at 
the  end  of  the  uneven  path. 

The  man  dismounted  and  knocked.  He  saw 
the  golden  streak  under  the  window-blind  move 
and  dim  as  the  light  was  carried;  and  presently 
the  door  opened  and  a  woman  stood  in  the 
entrance  holding  a  lamp. 

Her  face  was  oval  in  outline  and  young,  with 
lips  delicately  full,  and  wide,  blue,  deep-set  eyes 
which  now,  in  the  lamp’s  flare,  looked  brilliant 
and  startled  as  she  regarded  the  man  standing 
with  uncovered  head  on  her  porch.  For  an  in¬ 
stant  neither  spoke.  A  puzzled  expression  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  startled  one  as  if  she  tried  vaguely 
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to  recall  a  previous  meeting,  having  seen  that  the 
look  on  his  face  was  one  of  recognition. 

“Good  evening,”  she  said  hesitatingly.  “I 

don’t  remember - ”  Then,  as  he  did  not 

speak,  she  lifted  the  lamp  higher  to  cast  its  light 
more  fully  on  him.  “But  you  are  a  stranger.  I 

thought - ”  She  coloured  slightly,  confused. 

“What  do  you  want  of  me?”  she  demanded  in  a 
sharper  tone. 

“Only  a  drink  of  water  for  myself  and  my 
horse,”  he  answered  quickly.  “Even  if  you  are 
inclined  to  refuse  me,  I’m  sure  you  won’t  shut 
your  heart  against  Grey  Wing.  I’m  always 
ready  to  admit  that  he  is  the  better  man  of  the 
two.”  He  smiled.  “And  please  don’t  look  so 
startled.  I  assure  you  that  we  are  honest  tramps 
— especially  Grey  Wing — and  will  take  nothing 
we  have  no  right  to.”  If  he  had  spoken  at  length 
to  let  his  voice  and  form  of  speech  assure  her  as 
to  the  caste  of  the  man  who  tacitly  asked  admis¬ 
sion,  his  purpose  was  achieved. 

“Oh,”  she  exclaimed  deprecatingly.  “I — I 

can  see.  But - ”  She  stood  aside.  “If  you 

have  travelled  far,  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
come  in  and  rest.” 

“I  should,  indeed,”  he  answered  promptly,  and 
entered.  She  looked  up  at  him  with  an  uncertain 
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fleeting  smile,  then  turned  quickly  and  set  the 
lamp  on  the  table.  He  followed  her  across  the 
room. 

“You  keep  the  code — the  open  door  to  the 
stranger.”  He  stopped  short,  seeing  her  lips 
tighten  and  a  flame  of  colour  spread  from  chin 
to  brow.  “Have  I  said  something  that  offends 
you?”  he  asked  gently. 

“The  code?  The  open  door?  What  did  you 
mean  by  that?”  He  detected  suspicion,  alarm, 
in  her  voice. 

“The  code  of  the  wilderness,  where  human 
beings  are  too  few  for  any  one  of  them  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  stranger.” 

“Oh!  yes,  I  see.”  She  spoke  in  a  more  natural 
tone,  but  her  eyes  still  regarded  him  warily. 

“In  the  wilderness  the  open  door  after  the 
longue  traverse  may  mean  life.  Hence,  the  code. 
And  you  and  your  friendly  lamp  stand  at  the  end 
of  a  long,  long  trail,”  he  added  smilingly. 

She  smiled  back  at  him  a  little  wistfully. 

“I  wonder  why  men  wander  so  far,  and  what 
they  hope  to  find  better  than  what  is  near  at 
hand.  I  wonder  if  they  even  know,  themselves?” 

“Perhaps  some  of  us  know.  But  I  can  see  that 
you  disapprove  of  us.”  His  light  tone  challenged 
her. 
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“It  seems  such  a  waste.  Besides,  you  rovers 
always  have  to  return  to  the  water-pails  of  stay- 
at-homes  like  me.”  There  was  a  stray  gleam  of 
fun  in  her  half-averted  eyes,  and  something  in 
the  lift  of  her  chin,  like  a  child’s  toss  of  head,  as 
if  she  could  not  repress  the  playful  speech  which, 
yet,  she  hardly  dared  to  make.  She  went  out 
hastily  by  another  door  leading  to  the  kitchen. 

He  looked  about  the  large,  low-ceilinged  room 
into  which  the  front  door  opened.  The  wide  fire¬ 
place,  where  pine-knots  crackled,  was  unusual  in 
an  old  log  house.  So  were  the  few  pieces  of 
carved  furniture  and  the  long  bookcases  built 
into  the  wall.  The  room,  he  surmised,  had  been 
designed  by  some  one  who  had  brought  the  old 
furniture  from  a  very  different  type  of  dwelling. 
The  books,  too,  he  saw,  as  he  read  titles  here 
and  there  of  classics  in  leather  bindings,  not  all 
in  English,  indicated  a  culture  derived  from  more 
than  one  generation  of  leisure  and  wealth.  This 
was  the  end  of  a  family,  apparently,  which  had 
achieved  early  in  the  pioneer  struggle  with 
Nature  in  some  older  state  than  Washington  and 
had  advanced  through  successive  generations 
from  an  existence  of  labour  for  the  obvious  and 
the  material  into  the  life  of  the  mind,  where  the 
battle-ground  was  the  sphere  of  the  emotions 
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and  where  all  the  instincts  of  an  earlier  time 
were  refined  and  intensified.  This  girl,  or 
woman,  for  she  was  perhaps  twenty-five,  was 
the  flower  of  that  later  life.  He  had  sought 
long  for  her — to  find  her,  at  last,  more  exquisite 
than  his  dream  of  her.  And  this  being,  of  so  fine 
a  sensitiveness  that  the  blood  flowed  to  her  deli¬ 
cately  moulded  cheek  and  left  it  at  a  word,  was 
forced  to  return  to  the  first  condition  of  her  for¬ 
bears,  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  neat 
room,  with  its  sparse  furnishings,  its  threadbare 
rug  and  faded  wallpaper,  told  plainly  enough  of 
poverty.  His  thoughts  recurred  to  one  line  of 
her  letter,  “so  proud  to  have  staked  you.”  What¬ 
ever  resources  had  been  bequeathed  to  her,  be¬ 
sides  this  old  house,  she  had  cast  upon  the  hazard 
of  love  and  lost  in  that  tent  by  the  Bad  Heart. 
Did  she  know  that,  he  wondered.  Had  she 
guessed  when  the  letters  from  the  North  ceased 
to  come?  And — this  was,  for  him,  the  primal 
question — had  she  waited  or  turned  to  another 
man,  driven  by  that  search  relentless  of  which 
she  had  so  boldly  warned  her  lover?  If  so,  had 
she  chosen  better  than  when  she  gave  her  love 
and  confessed  the  intimate  thoughts  of  her  heart 
to  the  man  who  had  sojourned  in  a  Cree  woman’s 

tent?  If  her  dead  lover  still  held  her -  That 
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would  be  the  first,  and  perhaps  not  the  easiest 
part  of  his  task,  to  remove  the  false  ideal  from 
her  mind  if  a  chance  turn  in  the  conversation 
would  give  him  a  cue.  He  had  learned  the  man’s 
name — Bob  Markwell — and  he  had  traced  her, 
the  only  known  link  with  Markwell’s  past.  It 
had  taken  him  three  years  to  accomplish  these 
two  things;  three  laborious  years  of  exploring 
blind  alleys — but  patience  was  a  characteristic 
of  the  law  symbolized  in  the  scarlet  coat  which 
was  folded  away  in  his  blanket  roll  in  camp. 
Mary  Fordham  must  surely  know,  he  thought, 
whether  Markwell  had  gone  into  the  Peace 
country  alone  or  with  a  companion.  She  might 
even  know  the  name  of  the  other  man.  Under 
the  lamplight  as  she  stood  in  the  doorway  he  had 
caught  the  flicker  of  the  nugget  she  wore.  If 
the  nugget  were  northern  gold,  he  argued,  it 
was  more  likely  that  it  had  been  brought  to  her 
than  sent  by  mail  from  any  of  the  scattered  forts 
which  had  but  few  and  uncertain  postal  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  outside  world.  That  one  steel- 
shod  print  by  the  tent  of  a  man  who  had  so 
apparently  shot  himself  by  accident  still  required 
explanation. 

He  heard  her  coming  and  went  to  the  door  and 
took  the  pail  from  her.  When  he  had  given 
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Grey  Wing  a  drink  and  returned,  Mary,  seated 
at  the  table,  was  pouring  water  from  a  brown 
earthenware  pitcher  into  a  high  glass  of  a  pattern 
no  longer  made.  As  she  handed  the  glass  to  him, 
she  told  him  that  the  low  chair  by  the  fire  was 
the  most  comfortable. 

“Have  you  ridden  far?”  she  asked. 

“Yes.”  Then,  setting  down  the  glass,  he  said, 
“I  wouldn’t  have  expected  to  see  a  glass  like  this 
in  Mitmash.”  He  turned  it  about,  studying  its 
lines.  “Mitmash  is  new — less  new  than  embry¬ 
onic — and  this  is  old.”  He  dropped  into  the 
chair,  drawing  it  forward  and  nearer  to  her  so 
that  he  could  watch  her  face. 

“It  is  Colonial — the  only  one  left,  and  I  treas¬ 
ure  it.  In  its  way  it  tells  me  a  story;  like  that 
old  desk.  I  often  think  how  the  man  who  built 
that  desk,  carved  its  pillars,  and  selected  the 
most  exquisitely  veined  pieces  of  mahogany  for 
its  little  doors,  must  have  loved  doing  it  all. 
Because  he  knew  that  the  beautiful  thing  he  was 
making  was  strong  too,  and  would  last.” 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “These  old  things  do  tell 
stories,  as  you  say.  They  show  us  the  minds  of 
the  men  for  whom  they  were  made,  and  who  used 
them.  Permanence  was  the  ideal  of  the  Colonist. 
He  had  fought  the  wilderness  and  the  Indian  for 
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it.  And,  before  him,  his  ancestors  had  treasured 
it,  perhaps  the  more,  because  their  little  island 
forced  them  to  become  sea-rovers.  Anywhere 
on  the  seven  seas  their  thoughts  went  back  to 
the  home  built  to  last,  on  a  Dorset  meadow  or 
among  the  rocks  of  Cornwall.” 

“I’m  glad  you  feel  about  them  as  I  do,”  she 
said  naively,  looking  at  him  with  pleased  eyes. 
“I  love  my  few  old  things  because  they  tell  me 
of  a  time  when  a  woman’s  life  and  place  in  par¬ 
ticular  were  settled  and  secure.”  She  paused; 
her  glance  went  past  him  to  the  fire.  “Now 
there  is  unrest — and  waiting.  And  a  man — I 
mean,  people — who  might  make  the  same  kind 
of  homes,  are  driven  by  something  strange  in 
them  to  wander — while  the  best  part  of  life 
goes  by.” 

He  noted  that  she  spoke  her  thoughts  aloud 
like  one  in  whose  daily  life  introspection  took 
the  place  of  conversation.  It  was  the  mark  of 
loneliness,  not  alone  her  absence  of  small  talk, 
but  the  voicing  of  her  thoughts  without  reserve. 
He  remembered  that  he  had  not  told  her  his 
name  and  thought  it  best  to  do  so  at  once  and 
thus  lead  her  to  introduce  herself,  lest  he  should 
betray  his  knowledge  of  her  name. 

“I  should  apologize  for  not  presenting  myself 
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to  you  formally  before  this,”  he  said  smilingly. 
“My  name  is  Hawk — John  Hawk,  and  wholly 
at  your  service.” 

“Oh.”  She  looked  up  quickly  and  laughed. 
“This  is  an  unconventional  interview,  isn’t  it? 
I  am  Mary  Fordham.” 

“Shall  we  shake  hands  by  way  of  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  introduction?”  he  asked,  and,  leaning 
towards  her,  extended  his  hand.  She  flushed 
again  as  his  fingers  tightened  about  hers  and 
held  them. 

“It  is  so  long  since  I  have  met  a  stranger  that 
I  have  forgotten  how  to  behave,”  she  said. 

“How  can  you  be  sure  that  I  am  a  stranger?” 
he  asked,  gently  releasing  her  hand  as  she  made 
an  abrupt  movement  to  withdraw  it. 

“But — what  do  you  mean?”  And  again  he 
caught  a  look  that  was  suspicious  or  defensive. 
It  was  the  same  expression  with  which  she  had 
received  his  first  remark  about  the  open  door. 

“Only  a  longer  acquaintanceship  than  ours 
could  prove  to  you  that  I  am  a  stranger. 
Strangers  are  persons  we  get  to  know  so  well 
that  we  know  at  last  that  they  and  ourselves 
never  had  a  real  point  of  contact.  Isn’t  that 
true?” 

“Ye-es,”  she  answered  doubtfully.  “But  I’ve 
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never  had  that  experience.  There’s  an  intuition 
which  tells  us,  almost  at  the  first  glance.  It  tells 
me” 

“You  are  quite  sure?”  He  smiled. 

“You  don’t  believe  that?  But  I  know!” 

“How  do  you  know?”  he  asked.  “Can  you 
answer  that?” 

“Something  comes  from  the  other  person — 
something  in  the  eyes  or  the  smile,  the  way  of 
standing,  or  the  movement  of  the  hands — one 
can  hardly  say  just  what  it  is  and  how  it  comes. 
But  it  meets  something  in  me;  and  I  know  that 
person  as  well  as  I  know  myself.  That  feeling 
I  have  for — for  them — never  mistakes.  If  I  had 
to  doubt  that  I  should  be  lost!” 

The  cue  had  come  more  quickly  than  he  had 
hoped  for.  He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  his 
thoughts  busy. 

“At  the  risk  of  displeasing  you  I  am  going  to 
state  my  own  view  of  that  ‘something.’  May 
I?”  He  smiled. 

“Yes.  It  won’t  change  me,  though,”  she 
warned  him,  smiling  back  at  him. 

“That  ‘something’  you  call  intuition  is  tricky 
and  treacherous.  It  is  the  bane  of  those  who 
dream,  who  live  intensely  within  themselves. 
They  shape  a  great  desire  and  it  masters  them, 
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so  that  they  can’t  wait  for  its  fulfilment,  can’t 
weigh  it  clearly  and  justly  against  all  comers. 
Then  some  one  appears  with  the  gifts  of  mag¬ 
netism,  charm,  and  an  innate  weakness  which  is 
reaching  out  for  another  person’s  faith  to  bolster 
it  up.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  impatience  and 
the  longing  to  see  an  ideal  made  flesh.  On  the 
other,  is  the  egotistical  need  of  mere  flesh  to 
have  some  one  make  an  ideal  of  it.  And  so  the 
dreamer,  who  could  not  wait,  is  deceived — self- 
deceived — and  robbed.” 

“Oh,  but  the  intuition  itself  prevents  one  from 
making  a  mistake  like  that!  ”  she  protested.  She 
was  gazing  into  the  fire  again,  as  though  she 
looked  at  something  a  long  way  off. 

“No.  Because  what  you  call  intuition  is  only 
the  acute  sense  of  sympathy,  and  the  longing, 
through  which  persons  with  too  much  heart  and 
too  much  imagination  are  betrayed.” 

“Oh  no!”  she  cried.  He  noticed  the  gesture 
of  her  hand,  as  if  she  thrust  not  a  suggestion 
but  a  tangible  thing  from  her.  “It  is  because 
you  are  a  man  that  you  can  say  that.  Men  don’t 
understand.” 

“No?  Say  rather  that  it  is  because  I  am  a 
man  who  has  seen  something  of  life.  I  have 
seen  enough  to  know  how  tightly  the  dreamer 
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clings  to  his  dream  after  he  has  once  called  it 
by  a  human  name.  If  he  or  she  has  attached 
it  to  one  who  is  unworthy,  then  the  poor  dreamer 
clings  the  more  desperately,  not  daring  to  face 
the  fact  and  return  to  loneliness.  ” 

“Oh  yes,”  involuntarily.  “To  see  your  very 

life  crashing  and  crumbling  about  you - ! 

How  could  anyone  survive  that?”  He  observed 
how  her  fingers  closed,  involuntarily,  about  the 
little  nugget  pendant  she  wore  on  a  black 
ribbon. 

“That  is  another  mistake.  It  can  be  survived. 
Truth  wounds  at  first;  but,  once  accepted,  it 
frees.”  He  had  at  least  made  her  a  little  more 
aware  of  him  as  an  individuality.  Her  eyes  lost 
for  a  few  moments  their  habitual  far-off  expres¬ 
sion,  which  had  seemed  to  bar  her  from  his  ap¬ 
proach.  He  was  kindled  by  the  vividness  of  her 
direct  gaze  when  her  drooping  lids  lifted.  It  was 
like  the  sudden  glow  of  a  light  that  had  been 
screened. 

“You  have  known  that  in  your  own  life?  Per¬ 
haps  I  shouldn’t  ask?” 

“I  have  seen  it,”  he  answered.  “But  I  don’t 
underestimate  the  strength  of  that  hold  on  a 
sensitive  imagination.  It  is  like  the  grip  of  win¬ 
ter  on  the  North.  Even  death  will  not  destroy 
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it,  for  the  dead  suddenly  become  noble  to  us. 
And  the  onlooker  who  knows  the  truth  dare  not 
tell  it,  from  fear  of  rousing  the  old  loyalty  to 
cling  tighter.  He  must  wait  and  help  to  shape 
events  so  that  the  dreamer  is  forced  into  some 
step  which  brings  the  revelation.” 

“But  that  is  cruel!”  she  exclaimed.  “To  de¬ 
liberately  lead  some  one — trap  them — into  de¬ 
stroying  their  faith!”  Her  tone  of  rebuke  and 
the  expression  in  her  eyes  conveyed  more  than 
a  hint  of  antagonism. 

“Faith  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  on  false 
gods,”  he  replied,  almost  curtly. 

“I  am  thankful  that  I  know  those  I  have  be¬ 
lieved  in  were  true,”  she  said.  She  was  not 
looking  at  him  now,  but  into  the  fire.  The  lines 
of  her  face  in  profile  were  delicate,  yet  strong. 
They  revealed  determination,  a  power  for  action 
however  veiled  and  misted  by  the  introspections 
of  an  imaginative  temperament  which  must  feed 
its  intensity  wholly  on  dreams.  A  deep  pity  for 
her  smote  him.  Her  lowered  eyelids  and  bent 
head,  the  hands,  shapely  and  firm,  lying  loosely 
clasped  in  her  lap,  the  relaxed  and  brooding  pose 
of  her  body  which,  when  she  walked  or  stood 
upright,  suggested  the  vitality  and  flexible 
beauty  of  a  young  white  birch,  were  eloquent  to 
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him  of  the  many  evenings,  month  after  month, 
when  she  had  sat  there  so,  dreaming  into  the 
fire.  She  pictured  the  cruellest  of  all  defeats, 
the  perversion  of  a  spiritual  ardour  from  its 
normal  activity  into  the  waste  realms  of  myth. 

“Must  your  friends  be  perfect?”  he  asked 
presently. 

“Oh  no.  Faults,  of  course — I  have  plenty. 
So  that  I  couldn’t  demand  very  much  of  others. 

Only -  We  must  have  the  same  standards, 

in  the  larger  sense.” 

“And  regard  each  other  with  the  same  confi¬ 
dence — and  reverence?”  gently. 

“Of  course,”  with  a  note  of  surprise.  “That  is 
the  root  of  all  the  rest.  Being  quite  lonely  al¬ 
ways  would  be  better  than  having  a  friend  who 
cared  for  one  in  a  way  one  couldn’t  bear — a  way 
that  profaned  one’s  own  feeling.  Affection  is  an 
odd  thing.  It  is  so  strong  and  yet  so  brittle. 
And  it  brings  out  qualities  one  might  never  have 
suspected.  It  is  what  people  love,  and  how  they 
love,  that  shows  us  most  plainly  what  they  really 
are.  All  the  books  on  my  shelves  teach  that,” 
she  added,  with  a  rather  naive  note  of  defiance. 
“It  underlies  all  the  romances  and  the  poems,  in 
whatever  century  they  were  written!” 

Hawk  smiled. 
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“I  have  noticed  your  books.  And  I  suspect 
that  most  of  your  views  on  life  have  come  from 
communings  with  the  characters  in  their  pages. 
You  can’t  have  many  friends — that  is,  intimates 
— in  the  little  lumber  mill  town  of  Mitmash.” 

Her  eyes  lost  the  spark  of  challenge  in  shadow 
again. 

“No.  I  have  none.  My  father  came  here 
when  I  was  a  child.  He  built  this  house.  It  was 
all  quite  wild  here  then.  Olsen’s  lumber  camp 
and  mill  and  a  few  shacks  comprised  the  town. 
My  father  had  been  a  professor  of  English  in  a 
southern  university  before” — she  hesitated — 
“before  he  buried  himself  in  the  woods.  And  I 
was  brought  up  with  only  books  for  companions. 
He  was  a  recluse.  And  no  one  came  to  the 
house  while  he  lived.  So  that  I  would  have  been 
a  very  lonely  girl,  but  for  his  library  and  the 
subjects  we  studied1 — astronomy,  and  botany, 
history,  languages.  I  had  all  these,  but  no 
human  beings.” 

He  guessed  that  behind  that  life  of  seclusion 
lay  a  story  which  she  would  not  tell  to  a  stranger. 

“You  have  lived  here  ever  since?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.”  He  watched  her  face  with  its  wistful 
pensive  expression  for  a  few  moments  in  silence, 
then  said  casually: 
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“I  have  not  seen  many  books  in  the  North.” 

“The  North!”  Her  eyes  were  wide  and 
startled  again. 

“Where  that  little  pendant  on  your  ribbon 
came  from.” 

“Oh!”  She  stared  at  him;  her  hand  moved  to 
touch  the  nugget,  then  sank  into  her  lap.  “How 
did — what  makes  you  think  it  came  from  the 
North?” 

“How  did  I  know?  It’s  Yukon  gold.  I’ve 
seen  it  often,  though  I  haven’t  found  much  of 
it  myself.”  He  smiled,  answering  lightly  to  dis¬ 
arm  her.  The  way  in  which  she  had  changed 
her  question,  and  her  startled  look,  suggested  to 
him  that  she  would  have  evaded  if  he  had  al¬ 
lowed  her  the  opportunity. 

“I  didn’t  suppose  you  could  tell  where  a  nug¬ 
get  came  from  by  looking  at  it,”  she  said;  but 
evidently  she  did  not  know  enough  to  venture 
to  dispute  it.  Then  as  if  she  felt  compelled  to 
say  something  more  about  the  nugget  lest  she 
seem  to  be  purposely  reticent,  she  added:  “I 
knew  some  one  once  who  went  there,  some  years 
ago — and  this  was  brought  to  me.  But  I  don’t 
know  anything  about  your  North.  I  imagine 
it  a  vast,  cold,  bare  place  which  swallows  up 
human  beings,  like  some  great  monster.  The 
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lure  of  the  wilderness  is  much  sung  by  poets; 
but  it  seems  to  me  a  baleful  thing — judged  as 
an  actual,  not  a  poetic,  experience.”  A  brief 
wistful  smile  passed  over  her  face,  as  her  eyes 
met  his  for  a  moment  before  they  looked  away 
again  into  the  fire.  “Men,  who  have  been  once 
caught  by  it,  seem  never  to  escape  it.  They 
may  be  defeated  there,  find  nothing  they  seek, 
yet,  instead  of  turning  to  the  settled  places,  they 
plunge  into  another  wilderness.  Even  the  bitter 
cold  and  heavy  long  snows  don’t  frighten  them. 
From  one  North  to  another,  they  ride  away 
again.”  She  looked  up  questioningly.  “You 
said  that  you  hadn’t  found  wealth  there.  What 
other  attraction  could  it  have  for  you?” 

“First,  adventure.  We  Cornishmen,  living  on 
the  coast,  are  tempted  every  day  by  the  sea  to 
set  out  on  that  roving  life  you  so  disapprove  of. 
Tales  of  the  North  stirred  my  imagination  more 
than  tales  of  other  lands.  So  I  went.  I  don’t 
regret  it.  Then  that  something  you  call  intui¬ 
tion” — he  smiled — “an  impulse — made  me  join 
my  fortunes  with  those  of  a  company  of  men 
for  a  certain  term  of  years.  I  had  experienced 
the  loneliness  of  the  North,  and  I  wanted  human 
companionship  for  a  change.  But  I  found  I  was 
a  misfit,  an  outsider.  I  didn’t  belong.  But 
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there  was  no  getting  out  of  the  contract.  In 
the  meantime  I’ve  come  to  know  the  ‘great 
monster’  as  you  call  it.  And  to  see  something  of 
enduring  value  in  the  work  which  my  associates 
do  there.  I  have  to  thank  it  for  sending  me 
south,  and  for  this  meeting  with  you.  It  is — I 
can’t  say  how  long — since  I  have  talked  with  a 
woman  of  culture,  a  woman  with  a  mind  and 
the  frankness  to  speak  her  thoughts.” 

She  coloured  again  slightly  at  the  compliment. 
He  rose. 

“I  must  not  outstay  my  welcome.”  He  put 
out  his  hand.  He  did  not  release  hers  at  once, 
but  held  it,  while  he  spoke. 

“Since  you  are  sincere,  tell  me  this.  Does 
your  intuition  tell  you  that  we  shall  be  closer 
friends  than  we  are  to-night?” 

She  looked  up  into  his  eyes  quickly,  and  he 
thought  he  detected  a  fleeting  expression  of 
apprehension  before  she  replied  gravely,  with¬ 
drawing  her  hand. 

“You  ask  me?  Then  I  must  say — no.  You 
won’t  be  offended?” 

For  the  first  time,  as  he  smiled,  she  saw  an 
accompanying  sparkle  in  his  eyes. 

“Why?” 

“I — I  can’t  imagine  anything  about  you,”  she 
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said,  trying  to  define  her  impression  of  him. 
“Everything  is  hidden.  If  anyone  should  trust 
you,  it  would  have  to  be  a  blind  trust.  Because 
no  one  would  ever  know  more  of  your  thoughts 
than  you  wished  them  to  know.  You  would 
lead,  and  the  other  must  follow.” 

“And  what  more?” 

“That  is  all  I  can  see,  and  a — a  hard  kind  of 
strength.  Perhaps  you  are  like  your  own  wintry 
North,  since  you  have  been  able  to  survive,  and 
to  master  it” — she  paused — “where  different 
men  have  failed.” 

“Born  brother  to  the  great  monster?”  he 
smiled.  “But  my  North  is  not  always  wintry. 
It  has  its  summer  and  its  spring.  You  should 
hear  the  sound  when  the  warm  winds  begin  to 
break  up  the  ice  in  the  rivers.  That  is  the 
vigour  of  spring,  piling  and  tossing  the  masses 
of  ice  as  a  child  plays  with  blocks.  And  the 
crimson-tipped  willows  flaming  for  miles  along 
the  melting  white  banks  of  the  brooks;  the  stir 
of  the  forest  as  the  caribou  herds  come  north 
again;  and  the  geese  honking  contentedly  at 
sight  of  open  water.” 

“But  it  is  not  tender,  your  North — not  even 
in  spring.  Its  spring  is  not  soft  and  mellow  and 
beautiful.  Crashing  ice  and  wild  herds — and 
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men  helplessly  struggling  against  something  too 
big  for  them!  There  is  something  terrifying 
about  that  to  me!” 

“It  has  a  tenacious  winter  to  banish.  It  can’t 
afford  to  go  about  that  too  tenderly,  with  a  soft 
touch.  Life  is  what  it  is  after.  I  have  seen 
other  springs,  but  none  which  gave  me  such  a 
sense  of  the  power  of  life.  It  is  not  the  woman 
strewing  flowers,  so  often  pictured.  It  is  the 
young  warrior  demi-god  of  Indian  lore — the 
vitality  of  a  tremendous  purpose.” 

“You  don’t  know  how  strange  that  sounds  in 
Mitmash.  Life  here  is  really  just  a  drowse,”  she 
said  after  a  moment’s  silence. 

“It  is  not  the  place  for  you,”  he  answered, 
almost  brusquely.  “May  I  come  again?” 

“Again?”  She  flushed  and  then  paled.  “I — 
I  thought  you  were  just  passing  through.” 

“No.  I  shall  be  in  Mitmash  and  round  about 
for  some  time.  I  may  come?”  She  shook  her 
head,  her  lips  tightly  pressed.  “Will  you  refuse 
me  the  open  door?  Why?”  he  persisted. 

“If  you  stay  in  Mitmash,  you  will  hear  things 
which  will  make  you  not  wish  to  enter  my  house 
again,”  she  said,  at  last.  “I  thought  you  would 

go  away  without -  But  now  you  will  hear 

what  they  say.” 
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Her  eyes  were  defiant  as  she  opened  the  door 
and  stepped  back  to  let  him  pass  out.  He  stood 
close  beside  her,  and  looked  down  piercingly  into 
her  face. 

“What  do  they  say?”  gently.  “No;  don’t 
shake  your  head — or  try  to  defy  me.  Trust  me 
— ‘blindly,’  as  you  yourself  said.  You  need  a 
friend,  and  I  am  here  to  be  one.”  He  removed 
her  hand  from  the  door  handle  and  pushed  the 
door  to.  He  felt  the  preliminary  quiver  of  re¬ 
sistance  in  her  and  deliberately  took  her  other 
hand  and  held  both  firmly  between  his  own. 

“The  wounding  gossip  of  stupid  or  malicious 
folk — what  is  it?”  he  repeated. 

Her  breast  heaved  and  her  eyes  filled. 

“They  say — they  will  tell  you — that  my  door 
is — kept  open — for  anyone.” 

The  blood  mounted  in  a  scarlet  flood  to  her 
hair.  She  tried  to  snatch  her  hands  from  his  to 
cover  her  face.  But  he  held  them  tightly,  un¬ 
consciously,  perhaps,  drawing  her  closer  to  him. 

“Don’t  try  to  hide.  Look  up.  Your  face 
was  never  meant  to  be  blurred  by  tears,  or 
coloured  with  shame.  I  want  you  to  look  me 
in  the  eyes  again.” 

She  raised  her  head.  Her  eyes  were  wonder¬ 
ing,  perplexed,  pleading.  He  let  her  hands  go. 
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“How  has  this  happened?”  she  asked  with 
trembling  lips.  “I  don’t  know  you.  You  are  a 
stranger  who  stopped  at  my  door  for  water. 
You  might  have  stopped  at  any  other  farm¬ 
house.” 

“I  came  to  yours.  And,  if  you  do  not  know 
me,  you  at  least  know  respect,  goodwill,  service, 
when  you  see  them.  Think  of  me  as  that, 
merely.  And  now  good  night.” 

He  went  out,  closing  the  door  after  him.  In 
a  few  moments,  she  heard  Grey  Wing’s  hoofs 
going  along  the  path. 

Seated  before  the  sinking  fire,  Mary  Fordham 
sought  to  thread  her  way  through  a  maze  of 
emotions  back  to  the  state  of  mind  that  had 
been  hers  before  the  entrance  of  John  Hawk. 
She  could  not.  In  those  last  few  moments  by 
the  door,  he  had  left  an  impression  of  himself 
with  her  like  a  visible  presence.  She  was  too 
ingenuous  to  think  that  this  might  have  been 
his  intent.  Some  words  he  had  used  came  back 
to  her — “The  vitality  of  a  tremendous  purpose.” 
That  was  what  his  own  self-contained,  un- 
malleable  force  suggested.  He  had  offered 
friendship  protectively.  Yet  what  she  felt,  if 
scarcely  recognized,  was  a  deeply  centred  pres- 
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age  of  conflict.  He  had  stirred  her,  and  she  was 
apprehensive  because  she  was  stirred. 

John  Hawk  did  not  ride  northward  that  night. 
He  turned  back  towards  the  town. 

At  the  letter-box  he  stopped  and  struck  a 
match.  He  would  make  another  attempt  to 
decipher  the  postmark,  blurred  by  a  die  too 
heavily  inked,  on  the  envelope  addressed  in  a 
man’s  hand  to  Mary  Fordham. 

The  letter  was  no  longer  in  the  box. 

He  rode  slowly  down  the  hill.  Who  Mary 
Fordham’s  correspondent  might  be  seemed,  for 
the  moment,  less  important  than  the  identity  of 
the  person  who  had  purloined  her  letter.  Was 
it  simply  some  inquisitive  villager  whose 
scandalmongering  craved  new  material?  Or 
had  a  motive  more  sinister  prompted  the  theft? 
And  what  had  started  Mitmash  tongues  wagging 
with  the  story  of  the  open  door? 

No  situation  existed  without  its  cause;  and  an 
action  was  necessarily  one  of  two  things:  either 
a  frank  expression  of  its  motive  or  a  disguise 
deliberately  planned.  There  were  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  mystery  circling  about  Mary  Fordham 
than  the  one  which  he  had  touched  in  the  dead 
man’s  tent  by  the  Bad  Heart.  The  elements 
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seemed  unrelated;  but  it  might  be  that,  some¬ 
where,  they  blended. 

As  he  slowed  Grey  Wing’s  trot  to  a  walk  on 
the  bridge  he  heard,  coming  towards  him,  the 
sound  of  wheels,  and  of  voices,  a  man’s  and  a 
woman’s,  raised  in  altercation.  The  voices  were 
lowered  while  the  buggy  passed  him.  Under 
the  hood  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  woman  who 
was  driving.  She  was  a  large  woman,  and  the 
aggressive  thrust  of  her  chin  brought  her  face 
partly  into  the  moonlight;  but  it  was  her  voice, 
more  than  the  touch  of  light,  which  made  the 
passing  figure  an  impression  of  malignancy  and 
craft.  “Mary” — had  he  really  heard  her  name 
in  the  man’s  muttered  sentence?  There  were 
many  Marys;  if  the  man  had  said  it,  it  would  be 
the  woman’s  name,  of  course.  Yet  his  thought, 
sharpened  by  a  sense  of  new  dangers,  new  mys¬ 
teries,  hedging  about  Mary  Fordham,  refused 
the  obvious  explanation.  Whatever  was  obvious 
here  would  mislead,  like  that  fragment  of  light 
lying  to  the  left  and  showing  a  trail  where  no 
trail  was,  while  the  road  turned  into  the  black¬ 
ness  below  the  pine-fringe.  Along  that  road  the 
buggy  had  gone,  a  black  thing  moving  through 
the  density  of  shadow  towards  some  goal  which 
the  night  hid. 
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Clouds  trailed  down  the  sky  under  the  moon. 
The  rim  of  the  forest  was  blurred  beneath  them. 
The  shadows  of  the  woods  blended  with  the 
shadows  of  the  sky  and  massed  in  a  black  barrier 
across  the  way  to  Mary  Fordham.  They  seemed 
less  fantastic  than  purposed,  the  rampart  of 
mystery  between  her  spirit  and  his;  and  the 
night  itself  like  a  dark  mind  at  work.  Over  the 
bridge,  where  John  Hawk  had  halted  to  look 
back,  the  moon-rays  fell  dimly.  Beyond  its 
loom,  here  and  there  on  the  creek’s  flow,  light 
rippled  with  the  waters,  a  soft  vague  light  love¬ 
lier  for  the  depth  of  darkness  about  it.  A  sense 
of  the  unreality  of  all  visible  life,  which  is  one 
of  the  commonest  reactions  to  the  mystical  night, 
came  over  him.  And  all  at  once  it  seemed  to 
him  that  whatever  premeditated  act  those  figures 
in  the  buggy  might  be  driving  towards,  and 
whatever  moves  Mary  Fordham  or  he  himself 
might  make,  would  be  as  unimportant  as  this 
shifting  of  shadows  by  the  moon — which  perhaps 
made  the  same  fantasy  to-night  over  a  grave  by 
a  northern  brookside.  What  was  real  in  this 
unreal  maze,  what  was  vital  and  potential,  was 
the  spirit  of  Mary  Fordham.  Like  a  flame 
pulsing  defiantly  behind  misted  glass,  it  signalled 
to  haunts  of  desire  invisible  to  her  and  un- 
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guessed,  telling  that  she  demanded  imperiously 
from  life  that  which  life  as  imperiously  de¬ 
manded  from  her.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Mary 
Fordham,  piercing  her  clouded  dream-world, 
that  had  drawn  isolated  physical  phantoms  into 
association  about  her  image;  even  as  the  whitely 
flaming  moon,  in  passing  through  the  nebulous 
realm  on  high,  shifted  earthy  objects  into  tran¬ 
sient,  strange  affinities.  There,  westward  of  the 
bridge,  now,  pine-top  and  star,  low  arch  and 
loitering  rider,  were  cast  together  on  a  small 
patch  of  water  by  a  ray  of  her  brightness,  related 
by  that  light  only  and  only  for  a  moment  of 
time. 

It  was  idle  to  question  how  much  the  loneli¬ 
ness  of  his  life  was  responsible  for  the  deep  effect 
of  Mary  Fordham  upon  him,  first  through  her 
letter,  and  now  through  their  personal  meeting; 
or  to  recall  the  years  in  which  he  had  believed 
that  love  was  a  passion  unnecessary,  if  not  in¬ 
deed  foreign,  to  him,  even  while  he  recognized 
how  such  a  womanhood  as  his  mother’s  could 
enrich  his  life  by  the  mere  memory  of  it.  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  type  of  man  to  whom  the  love  of  a 
woman  was  essential  did  not  banish  himself  to 
those  parts  of  the  earth  where  it  was  not  to  be 
found,  and  where  a  barracks  or  a  single  tent  was 
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“home.”  Yet  to  him,  a  man  who  did  not  require 
love,  it  had  happened  to  find  a  woman’s  letter 
that  had  defined  for  him  a  need  not  even  known 
before.  And  the  three  letters  waiting  vainly  for 
Bob  Markwell  at  Fort  Reliance,  and  which  he 
had  come  upon  only  a  few  months  ago,  had 
deepened  the  impression  of  the  first.  It  was  as 
if  they  had  been  written  to  him  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  would  stir  him  to  understanding 
and  response.  It  was  futile  to  reason  about  this, 
above  all  since  he  had  seen  her  and  talked  with 
her.  It  was  enough  that  his  consciousness  had 
received  her  image  with  the  vividness  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  a  mirror  not  yet  breathed  on.  She 
filled  it,  and — here  the  metaphor  of  the  mirror 
became  faulty — she  would  not  fade  from  it. 
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ON  both  sides  of  the  road  the  pine  boughs 
washed  by  night  showers  and  brightened 
now  by  sunshine  swayed  slowly  to  and 
fro,  nudging  one  another;  and  a  long  sibilant 
sound,  like  continuous  whispers,  moved  through 
the  forest.  From  the  bridge  John  Hawk  looked 
down  the  river  smitten  by  gleams  of  morning 
sun.  Over  the  gap  where  the  stream  wound  to 
the  ocean  he  could  see  through  the  whitening 
and  fleeing  clouds  a  patch  of  blue,  like  a  ravelled 
kerchief.  Mitmash  Valley  this  morning  was  a 
hale  gipsy  woman  coming  up  out  of  sleep  with  a 
tang  in  her  nostrils,  zest  in  her  loins,  and  hum¬ 
ming  lips. 

Cresting  the  hill  he  scanned  the  highway  and 
halted.  A  woman  had  come  into  view.  He  saw 
that  she  walked  rapidly,  plunging  through  the 
mud  as  if  she  had  no  time  to  pick  her  way.  She 
wore  a  dark  shawl  round  her  shoulders  and 
head;  it  fell  back  from  her  face  as  she  turned 
twice  in  quick  succession  to  look  behind  her. 
She  broke  into  a  run.  When  she  came  nearer  he 
saw  that  she  held  a  letter.  He  brought  papers 
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and  tobacco-pouch  out  of  his  pocket  and  began 
rolling  a  cigarette,  while  he  watched  the  woman 
from  under  his  hat-brim.  Whatever  the  motives 
for  her  haste  he  knew  they  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  mail  hours,  since  old  Jensen  would 
not  collect  the  letters  until  evening.  He  saw 
that  she  hesitated  a  moment,  staring  at  him,  be¬ 
fore  she  lifted  the  lid  and  dropped  her  letter  into 
the  box.  Then  she  glanced  up  the  road,  drew 
her  shawl  round  her  head  and  turned  swiftly 
into  the  woods,  where  an  old  lumber  trail,  now 
partly  overgrown  with  sallal  and  young  pines, 
led  off  from  the  highway.  Hawk  also  had  seen 
Mary  Fordham  emerge  at  the  bend  of  the  road. 
He  took  up  the  reins.  He  stopped  at  the  post- 
box,  and  read  the  letter  slowly  before  he  sealed 
and  mailed  it.  The  envelope  addressed  to  Mary 
Fordham  lay  in  the  box.  He  turned  it  over  and 
saw  that  its  flap  had  been  moistened  and 
gummed  again,  clumsily,  for  it  was  wrinkled. 
He  suspected  that  the  woman  who  had  just 
dropped  it  into  the  box,  and  who  had  sped  into 
the  woods  to  avoid  being  seen  by  Mary,  was 
watching  from  the  thicket.  As  he  touched  a 
match  to  his  cigarette  he  turned  casually  and 
looked  up  the  old  lumber  road.  A  movement 
of  the  bushes  told  him  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
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making  the  woman  withdraw  farther,  at  least 
out  of  earshot. 

Mary  Fordham  faltered  her  “good  morning”; 
her  eyes  avoided  his.  Then,  for  the  moment,  she 
forgot  her  embarrassment  and  him,  for  she  saw 
her  name  in  untidy  flourishes  across  an  envelope. 
She  caught  up  the  letter.  Her  fingers  tightened 
about  it,  crumpling  it;  her  breath  came  sharply. 

“Good  news  out  of  the  North?” 

She  started  at  the  low-toned  question,  and 
looked  up  quickly.  Her  face  flamed  under  his 
penetrating  gaze,  which  she  knew  had  watched 
her  in  her  moment  of  self-betrayal. 

“Yes — yes — it  is,”  she  answered  confusedly. 
“That  is — I  mean — a  letter  from  a  friend  is 
always  good  news.  But  it’s  not  from  the  North 
— only  across  the  line.  That  is  not  North  to 
you.” 

“No.  But  aren’t  we  ‘across  the  line’  now? 
I  thought  this  was  British  Columbia.” 

“Oh  yes,”  she  broke  in,  “this  side  of  the  river 
— I  so  often  forget.  Because  in  the  mill,  of 

course,  we  say  ‘across  the  line’;  and  so - ” 

She  stopped,  vaguely  afraid  that  she  might  say 
something  to  inspire  again,  as  on  last  night,  the 
sudden  searching  questions  against  which  she 
had  no  prepared  defence. 
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“It  is  almost  as  complicated  as  living  in  two 
worlds  at  once,”  he  said,  smiling. 

“Yes — it  is.  I  am  late  this  morning.  I  must 
hurry.  Good-bye.”  She  thrust  her  hand  with 
the  letter  in  it  under  her  cape,  and  hastened 
down  the  hill.  From  his  manner  to  her,  she 
thought,  she  might  have  merely  dreamed  the 
scene  of  last  evening. 

John  Hawk  checked  Grey  Wing’s  movement 
towards  the  road,  and  slowly  rolled  another 
cigarette.  He  thought  it  probable  that  the 
peculiar  interest  which  the  woman  in  the  thicket 
took  in  Mary  Fordham  would  have  extended  by 
now  to  include  the  stranger  seen  talking  with 
her.  Presently  he  heard  the  step  he  was  listen¬ 
ing  for.  He  saw  that  the  woman  observed  him 
sidewise  while  she  lifted  the  lid  of  the  box  per¬ 
functorily  and  dropped  it  to  again. 

“Excuse  me,  mister.” 

He  raised  his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of  her 
greeting. 

“Could  you  tell  me  if  the  postman  came  by 
yet?”  Her  graciousness  invited  him  to 
conversation. 

“I  haven’t  seen  him,”  he  answered  indiffer¬ 
ently. 

“I  guess  he  must  of  come  round  early.  An’ 
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no  mail  for  me.  I  got  to  take  to  writin’  letters  to 
myself  if  he  keeps  on  treatin’  me  that  way.” 

She  perked  her  head  on  one  side  and  gave  him 
a  slanting  look  from  her  light  blue  eyes.  Urged 
thus  to  take  note  of  her  boldly  he  did  so.  A 
woman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  thought, 
and  a  Scandinavian,  Swedish  probably.  Her 
blonde  hair,  rigorously  curled  and  propped  on 
the  top  of  her  head  with  a  celluloid  comb,  had  a 
metallic  sheen  like  brass.  A  coarse,  bluish-red 
rouge  dusted  her  lips,  conflicting  in  tint  with  the 
natural  high  colour  in  her  cheeks.  Not  even  her 
smile,  showing  fine  white  teeth,  could  temper 
the  hardness  of  her  face.  But  it  was  her  eyes 
which  interested  him  most.  The  eyeballs  were 
noticeably  round,  the  irises  a  pale  cold  blue. 
They  made  him  think  of  bits  of  polished  porce¬ 
lain,  or  blue  marbles.  Had  he  met  her  in  the 
gold  towns  of  the  North  he  would  have  had  no 
doubt  of  her  status.  But  here  the  type  which 
she  suggested  was  screened  by  something  else  in 
her  general  appearance  and  bearing,  a  different 
sort  of  assuredness.  It  did  not  change  her  in¬ 
trinsically;  rather,  it  flickered  over  her,  like  the 
long,  straight,  flaxen  eyelashes  lowered  over  her 
protruding  eyeballs  until  only  a  glint  of  the  hard 
blue  showed  through. 
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“You’d  never  guess  my  friends  would  treat 
me  that  bad,  h’m?” 

He  smiled  slightly  but  made  no  comment.  If 
she  were  so  determined  to  make  him  talk,  his 
silence  would  goad  her  presently  into  giving  him 
at  least  an  inkling  why. 

“You’re  lucky  to  have  a  good  horse  to  carry 
you  through  this  mud.  I  had  to  foot  it  all  the 
way.”  He  took  advantage  of  this  opening  to 
ask: 

“Do  you  live  far  up  the  road?” 

“Quite  a  ways.  I  live  next  to  Bill  Olsen’s 
place — the  other  side  that  old  house  with  the 
apple-trees.  That’s  Bill  Olsen’s  place.”  The 
round  porcelain  eyes  were  not  veiled  now.  She 
had  said  one  of  the  things  which  she  had  meant 
to  say  when  she  hailed  him. 

“Olsen?”  he  repeated  interrogatively.  “Oh 
yes.  He  is  the  mill  man,  isn’t  he?” 

“He’s  Mitmash.  He’s  the  king.  An’  if  you 
forget  it,  look  out,  mister!  ” 

“Oh,  all  right.  I’ll  look  out,”  he  answered  in 
her  own  vein.  “So  that’s  where  he  lives.  The 
king’s  castle,  eh?” 

She  tittered. 

“It’s  his  castle;  sure.  But  he  don’t  live  there. 
He  lives  in  a  grand  two-story  house  with  a  up- 
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stairs  porch  an’  a  fancy  front — stucco,  they  calls 
it — over  the  river  in  the  town,  with  his  wife. 
Another  woman  lives  in  that  house  of  Olsen’s 
next  to  me.  Her  name’s  Mary  Fordham.  She 
works  for  him  in  the  mill,  too.” 

“It  is  pleasant  for  you  to  have  a  nice  woman 
neighbour  so  near.  But  I  am  afraid  that  you 
don’t  like  Mr.  Bill  Olsen,”  he  said  affably.  To 
all  appearance  the  point  in  regard  to  Mary  Ford- 
ham,  which  she  had  aimed  at  him  so  carefully, 
had  glanced  by  him,  and  her  failure  angered  her 
even  more  than  his  remark. 

“I  hate  him!  I  hate  even  the  smell  of  him,” 
she  exclaimed  with  a  frank  viciousness  that 
brushed  her  caution  aside.  “I  wouldn’t  have  no 
truck  with  him,  an’  her  neither.  Gives  herself 
airs — with  the  whole  o’  Mitmash  knowin’  all 
about  her  from  the  start!  That  old  house 
oughter  be  torn  down.  ’Tain’t  healthy.  Old 
Fordham  that  built  it,  he  killed  himself  in  it,  ac¬ 
count  of  her.  There’s  some  that  says  they’ve 
seen  his  ghost  walkin’  round  through  the  apple- 
trees  late  spring  nights.  Spring’s  when  it  hap¬ 
pened.” 

“Oh,  come,”  he  smiled,  “you  don’t  believe  in 
ghosts.”  His  cheerful  indifference  won  a  whitish 
flare  from  her  eyes. 
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“Maybe  I  do  an’  maybe  I  don’t,”  she  an¬ 
swered  defiantly.  “But  I  hate  that  place  stickin’ 
right  on  to  our  land  where  I  got  to  see  it  all  the 
time.” 

“So  you  live  quite  near  it,  then?  Yes,  I  think 
I  remember  your  saying  so.”  They  were  pe¬ 
culiar  eyes,  he  thought,  the  roundest  and  whitest 
he  had  ever  seen;  and  she  stiffened  the  muscles 
of  her  neck  like  a  vicious  horse. 

“Sure  I  told  you!  That’s  what  I  be’n  talkin’ 
about!”  The  abrupt  rudeness  of  her  tone 
warned  her.  She  smiled  expansively  upon  him. 
“We  own  right  up  to  the  far  line  of  apple-trees. 
Mr.  Tim  Williams  is  my  husband’s  name.  I’m 
Mrs.  Tim  Williams,  though  folks  mostly  call  me 
Frieda  Williams,  account  of  me  bein’  so  well 
known  an’  liked  by  all.  I  guess  you  ain’t  told  me 
your  name  yet,  mister.  It’s  kind  of  natural  to 
want  to  know  about  strangers  when  any  does 
come  to  Mitmash.”  She  gave  him  a  coquettish 
look. 

“Oh,”  he  laughed.  “My  name  is  Hawk.  I’m 
an  engineer  from  the  construction  camp.  We’re 
building  a  wagon  road,  out  of  Sequomic. 
They’ve  sent  me  down  to  look  over  this  road  and 
see  whether  it  would  be  easier  and  cheaper  to 
haul  our  bridge  timber  from  Mitmash  than  to 
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get  it  from  one  of  the  British  Columbian  mills 
north  of  us.” 

“Oh.”  She  stared  hard  at  him.  “Well,  I  knew 
you  was  a  stranger.  You  ain’t  Mitmash  style.  I 
guess  I  passed  you  last  night  when  me  and  Mr. 
Tim  Williams  was  drivin’  home.  I  didn’t  know 
we’d  get  acquainted  so  soon.”  She  giggled  co- 
quettishly. 

“No.  That’s  a  rare  piece  of  luck,”  he  an¬ 
swered  sincerely. 

“My!  My!  listen  to  him!”  But  she  appar¬ 
ently  recognized  that  he  was  too  remote  from 
the  blandishment  of  her  charms  to  be  made  to 
reveal  much  by  such  means.  She  gave  him  an¬ 
other  hard  stare.  “I  guess  this  ain’t  the  first 
time  you’ve  rode  down  this  way.  You  was  here 
first  round  two  years  ago,  wasn’t  you?” 

“What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“Well,  your  horse,  for  one  thing.  Folks 
mostly  uses  buggies  an’  wagons  round  here;  or 
rides  their  work  horses.  There  ain’t  so  many 
regular  ridin’  horses.  I  guess  you  was  the  man 
Mr.  Tim  Williams  seen  riding  round  here  nights 
two  years  ago?” 

“Now  tell  me,  why  would  a  man  be  riding 
round  here  nights?”  He  laughed,  challenging 
her. 
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“Coz  he  don’t  want  decent  folks  to  see  him 
going  to  that  Mary  Fordham’s  daytimes!” 

“Oh.  So  that’s  where  he  went,  eh?  How  do 
you  know?” 

“Coz  Mr.  Tim  Williams  seen  him  cornin’  out 
her  gate  more’n  once!  So  there!  First  we 
thought  maybe  it  was  that  Bob  Markwell  she 
useter  go  with,  coz  she  said  he  was  cornin’  back 
an’  they  was  goin’  to  get  married.”  She  laughed. 
“Such  talk!  ’Course  he  never  came  back.  Then 
we  thought  maybe  it  might  be  that  other  feller 
was  here  first,  that  friend  of  Markwell’s.  He 
didn’t  stick  around  Mitmash  and  get  acquainted 
like  Markwell  done,  but  he  rid  through  some¬ 
times.  An’  of  course  he  knew  what  kind  she 
was.  Was  you  here  two  years  ago?”  she  con¬ 
cluded  abruptly. 

He  repressed  a  smile.  Her  craft,  so  unsubtle 
in  method,  amused  him. 

“No.  This  is  my  first  visit  here.  It  must  have 
been  the  Markwell  you  speak  of,  or  his  friend. 
What  did  you  say  his  name  was?” 

“I  don’t  remember  his  name.  I  guess  I  never 
knew  it.  He  only  rid  through  here.  When  her 
father  found  out  about  her  goin’s  on  with  Mark- 
well  he  killed  himself.  Then  Bill  Olsen  took  up 
with  her.  But  of  course  he  don’t  know  about 
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others  that  comes  by  her  gate,  an’  stops  awhile. 
He’d  fix  any  of  ’em.”  She  nodded  significantly. 

“I  take  it  that  you  have  had  some  trouble  with 
the  terrible  Olsen,”  he  said  lightly. 

“Trouble!”  Her  eyes  flared.  “I’ll  show  you 
what  kind  he  is.  There’s  a  good  spring  on  that 
Fordham  place  an’  he  cut  the  water  off  from  us, 
coz  he  got  sore  at  Mr.  Tim  Williams  over  nothin’. 
Fact  is  I  sicked  Mr.  Tim  Williams  on  to  tell  Bill 
Olsen  somethin’  he’d  oughter  know.  An’  that’s 
how  he  took  it.  There  ain’t  a  grateful  bone  in 
him.  Now  we  could  sink  a  couple  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  in  a  well — or  Mrs.  Frieda  Williams  could 
pack  a  couple  buckets  ’crost  the  field  an’  say  ‘if 
you  please,  Ma’am,’  to  that  Mary  Fordham. 
’Tain’t  right;  an’  I’ll  bet  ’tain’t  legal,  neither! 
But  you’d  never  get  the  law  on  Bill  Olsen  in 
Mitmash.  Why,  even  his  own  wife  dassen’t  put 
her  foot  down — about  her.”  She  stopped, 
breathless.  Then  she  laughed,  tossed  her  head, 
and  added:  “So,  Mister  Hawk,  look  out  you 
don’t  cross  Bill  Olsen  if  you  want  to  get  out  of 
Mitmash  with  all  your  skin  on  you.” 

“I  will.  Thanks.”  He  laughed  back  at  her. 
“You’re  a  friend  in  need.” 

“That’s  the  way  I  am  with  everybody.  I  give 
’em  all  the  help  I  can.  Nor  I  wouldn’t  hold  my 
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tongue  to  save  myself  trouble,  anyways  not  when 
I  could  give  a  stranger  a  bit  of  good  advice,”  she 
added,  with  another  white-rimmed  stare  from 
the  porcelain  eyes. 

“I  can  see  that  you  are  like  that,”  he  an¬ 
swered  genially.  “You  can’t  guess  how  deeply 
obliged  I  am  to  you  for  all  you  have  told  me.  I 
have  to  visit  your  terrible  Bill  Olsen  to-day,  and 
see  about  that  bridge  lumber;  so  I’ll  carry  my 
hat  in  my  hand.” 

“You  better  had.  But,  say,  he’s  goin’  up  to 
the  camp  round  ten  o’clock  on  the  freight.  He 
might  stay  all  night.” 

“Then  I’ll  be  off  now — or  I  won’t  catch  him.” 
He  bade  her  a  civil  good-bye  and  trotted  back 
towards  the  town. 

He  weighed  what  she  had  said.  Granted  that 
Mrs.  Frieda  Williams  obviously  hated,  and  im¬ 
placably  hated,  both  Mary  Fordham  and  the 
master  of  Mitmash,  it  did  not  follow  necessarily 
that  her  statements  were  false.  She  had  named 
Markwell,  the  man  by  the  Bad  Heart.  Who  was 
the  other,  the  friend  of  Markwell’s  who  “rid 
through”  sometimes,  and  who  had  come  to 
Mary’s  gate  after  dark  two  years  ago — suppos¬ 
ing  that  that  bit  of  Frieda’s  gossip  also  were 
true?  Possibly  someone  had  come  to  the  gate, 
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since  she  had  asked  him  point-blank  if  it  had 
been  he  himself.  Still,  she  might  have  invented 
that,  as  part  of  her  plan  to  make  him  keep  clear 
of  Mary  Fordham;  her  intent  there  was  plain 
enough,  though  her  motive  did  not  yet  appear. 
Her  reason  for  spying  on  Mary’s  correspondence 
was  also  hidden.  Well,  he  would  discover  both 
in  time,  if  they  bore  upon  his  search.  Olsen? 
Was  that  what  the  “open  door”  meant?  He 
wondered  if  a  tangible  fear — fear  of  the  master 
of  Mitmash — had  been  behind  Mary’s  warning 
to  her  lover  of  the  search  “so  much  more  pitiless 
than  the  search  for  gold.” 

Frieda’s  hate  was  one  strand — he  could  not 
yet  relate  it  to  the  pattern — and  Olsen’s  power 
might  be  the  woof  of  the  evil  web  which  had 
been  woven  about  her,  thread  by  thread,  since 
the  day  when  the  egotism  of  a  grief  or  a  shame 
had  led  her  father  to  his  hermit’s  life  in  Mit¬ 
mash.  The  fibre  of  that  man  was  discernible  in 
his  act:  a  man  of  booklore  and  with  little  under¬ 
standing  of  real  life,  since  its  first  blow  at  him 
had  turned  him  permanently  awry,  self-im¬ 
mersed  so  deeply  that  other  individualities  were 
obliterated  from  his  consciousness,  of  the  vapid 
quality  of  an  aristocracy  that  had  outlived  its 
strength ;  pride  in  plenty,  but  small  stamina.  He 
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had  sent  Mary  to  learn  of  life  where,  apparently, 
he  had  learned  it — in  books.  And  books,  for  the 
most  part,  recorded  not  life  but  the  passion  and 
the  dreams  of  their  authors,  who  sought  through 
the  medium  of  creation  an  escape  from  actuality. 
At  eighteen  or  twenty,  her  imagination  over- 
stimulated,  her  emotions  kindled,  and  all  her 
ideas  of  life  inspired  by  printed  romances,  Mary 
must  have  looked  out  from  her  log-house  in  the 
Mitmash  woods  like  the  forester’s  daughter  in 
the  fairy-tale,  to  see  the  prince  of  her  dreams  in 
the  first  gay  youth  who  rode  by  and  paused  to 
appraise  her  beauty.  Though  in  the  fairy-tale 
there  were  ogres  and  disguised  robbers,  the 
heroine  did  not  mistake  them  for  the  true  prince; 
besides,  there  were  friendly  witches  and  magic 
rings  to  save  her  from  their  clutches.  In  life, 
the  prince  was  likely  to  combine  the  ogre  and  the 
robber,  and  the  magic  rings  and  friendly  witches 
were  not  at  hand. 

Had  Mary  Fordham  staked  her  false  prince, 
the  gold-hunter  in  the  North,  by  the  sale  of  her 
house  to  Olsen,  and  thus  made  herself  defence¬ 
less  against  the  master  of  Mitmash?  Was  Olsen 
the  ogre — as  Markwell  had  been  the  robber — 
entering  when  the  robber,  departing,  had  left 
the  “open  door”?  Who  was  the  other  man,  the 
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night  rider?  What  man  had  written  the  letter 
which  Frieda  had  stolen,  read,  and  replaced  in 
the  post-box?  How  soon  would  his  name  ap¬ 
pear  on  an  envelope  in  the  box?  To-night  prob¬ 
ably.  Olsen  would  be  gone  from  the  mill  before 
noon.  Mary  would  have  her  best  opportunity 
to-day  to  reply  unobserved,  to  tell  the  writer 
from  the  place  of  the  blurred  postmark  how  the 
sight  of  his  letter  had  made  her  throb  and  almost 
cry  out  with  joy,  forgetting  the  stranger  who 
sat  by  on  his  horse  watching  her. 

Frieda  had  flowed  with  scandal,  yet  she  had 
not  spoken  of  letters;  she  had  mentioned  no 
name  but  Olsen’s  in  connexion  with  Mary  Ford- 
ham’s  present  life.  The  omission  was  too 
marked  not  to  have  been  intentional.  What  it 
meant  was  only  one  of  several  unanswered  ques¬ 
tions.  The  answers  existed;  he  would  find  them, 
in  time. 

It  was  reasonable  to  think  that  the  old-timer 
who  not  only  served  the  community  as  rural 
postman  but  kept  the  only  smithy  within  twenty 
miles  must  have  had  dealings  with  Markwell  and 
his  friend,  the  night  rider.  Half  an  hour  later  he 
halted  at  Joe  Jensen’s  blacksmith  shop.  A  di¬ 
lapidated  wagon  stood  before  the  door  on  three 
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wheels  while  the  old  blacksmith  fitted  on  the 
fourth. 

“She’ll  go  good  now,”  he  said  at  last,  straight¬ 
ening  up  and  wiping  his  hands  on  his  apron. 
“But  I  told  you  you  oughter  have  Dave’s  shoes 
tightened.  When  I  seen  Dave  come  up  the  road 
I  knowed  his  shoes  don’t  feel  good.” 

The  wagoner  drove  off.  Jensen  turned  to 
Hawk,  who  had  not  dismounted. 

“Jim  Briggs  has  drove  Dave  twenty  year,  an’ 
he  don’t  know  Dave  any  better  to-day’n  when 
he  begun.  Dave’s  a  good  feller.  I  shoe  him 
since  he  was  a  colt,  an’  I  know  him.  I  never 
seen  a  horse  that  could  talk,  but  I  never  seen  one 
that  couldn’t  tell  me  his  trouble.  Dave’s 
worryin’  about  his  shoes.  But  Jim  Briggs,  he 
won’t  know  it  till  they  comes  off,  or  Dave,  he 
falls  down,  eh?” 

Hawk’s  black  eyes  lightened  with  a  friendly 
gleam. 

“If  you  and  I  had  our  way,  my  friend,  some 
men  who  drive  horses  now  wouldn’t  have  them 
long.” 

The  old  man  smiled  at  him,  a  broad  toothless 
smile. 

“I  bet  you.” 

“Grey  Wing’s  shoes  may  need  tightening. 
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I’d  like  you  to  look  them  over.”  He  dismounted. 

Jensen  pushed  his  spectacles  back  on  the  ridge 
of  his  nose  and  surveyed  Grey  Wing. 

“By  golly,  he’s  a  fine  horse.  Yes,  by  golly. 
He’s  got  such  kind  eyes,  eh?  There’s  some  don’t 
like  white  faces.  But  me,  now,  I  like  a  white 
face  on  a  horse.  It’s  so  gentle-looking  and  kind 
of  human,  like  good  people.  Pretty  head.  Nice 
little  feet;  sure  as  a  goat,  eh?  I  bet  you  he  can 
go  anywheres — up  steep  banks,  eh?  Run  on  ice 
too,  eh?  Yes,  I  bet  you  he  can  do  it.  An’ 
strong.  About  six  year  old,  eh?”  He  was 
running  his  hand  affectionately  over  the  roan’s 
sleek  coat. 

“Eight.” 

“Well,  well.  You  treat  him  good.  What’s 
his  name?” 

“Grey  Wing.” 

“Grey  Wing?  Well,  he’s  got  more  silver’n  red 
to  his  roan;  that’s  so.  Wing — that’s  coz  he’s 
fast,  eh?  Grey  Wing.  See  how  he  looks  when 
I  say  his  name.  Clever,  eh?  No,  old  feller,  I 
ain’t  talkin’  to  you.  I’m  talking  about  you. 
That’s  different.  His  head  and  feet  says  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  me.  But  he’s  western  bred,  ain’t  he? 
Plains  horse,  eh?” 

“Yes.  I  got  him  in  the  North-west,”  Hawk 
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answered  casually.  “They’ve  improved  the 
Plains  horse  with  a  thoroughbred  strain,  making 
for  endurance,  steadiness,  speed  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  A  pure  thoroughbred  would  leave  Grey 
Wing  behind  in  a  thirty-mile  run;  but  make  it 
thirty  days  and  Grey  Wing  would  win.” 

“I  bet  you.  Yes,  I  bet  you  he  could  do  it.” 
He  bent  down  and  examined  the  roan’s  feet. 
“Easy,  now — easy,  now.  His  shoes  ain’t  so  bad. 
Maybe  I  fix  ’em  a  little.”  He  took  hold  of  the 
bridle  near  Grey  Wing’s  nose  to  lead  the  horse 
inside.  “WTitman  bit,  eh?  That’s  the  best  bit 
for  long  travels,  eh?  You  don’t  have  to  take 
off  his  bridle,  you  jus’  unsnap  the  bit  an’  he  can 
eat  an  drink.  Mexican  saddle;  that’s  better  too 
in  this  country,  eh?” 

“You  know  more  things  about  horses  than 
their  shoes,”  Hawk  said,  with  a  laugh,  as  he  sat 
down  on  a  stool  inside  the  shop. 

“I  bet  you.”  The  old  man  was  busy  now  with 
pliers  and  hammer.  “I  be’n  round  horses  all  my 
life.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  round  Colonel 
Tolliver’s  racing  stables  in  Louisville.  I  was  in 
Chicago,  in  Minneapolis,  then  in  Cheyenne,  al¬ 
ways  around  horses.  Racers,  hunters,  hacks, 
draft-horses,  cow-ponies.  I  know  ’em  all.  I  can 
shoe  ’em  an’  I  can  doctor  ’em  too,  by  golly.  I 
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bet  you  I  got  more  friends  ’mong  horses’n  any 
man  my  age.  Yes,  I  bet  you.” 

“I  believe  you.  You  don’t  see  much  riding 
in  Mitmash  these  days,  do  you?  I  haven’t 
passed  a  good-looking  horse  since  I  came  down 
here.” 

•  “I’d  know  you  come  down  an’  not  up,  first 
look  at  Grey  Wing’s  shoes.  They’re  sharp;  too 
sharp  for  mud  an’  soil.  You  was  settin’  out  to 
travel  over  slippery  ground,  icy.  No,  when  I  seen 
you  cornin’  ’long  the  road,  I  was  thinkin’  it’s  a 
long  time  since  I  seen  a  fine  horse  like  this  in 
Mitmash,  an’  a  man  that  could  ride.  Along 
about  seven  year  ago  when  that  joker,  Bill  Olsen, 
he  started  to  boom  Mitmash,”  he  chuckled, 
“that  boom  she  didn’t  last  long — then  I  seen 
some  good  horses;  not  many,  some.  Markwell, 
now,  he  had  a  fine  horse,  pretty  near  thorough¬ 
bred.  He  told  me  he’d  be’n  a  cow-puncher  in 
Wyoming.  But  I  bet  you  that  wasn’t  no  cow- 
pony;  nor  he  didn’t  sit  it  like  no  cowboy  I  ever 
seen;  no,  I  bet  you.  The  place  I  seen  men  ridin’ 
like  Markwell  was  round  Colonel  Tolliver’s  in 
Louisville;  friends  of  the  colonel’s.  He  couldn’t 
fool  me.  I  seen  too  many  of  his  kind.  Ridin’ 
to  foam.” 

“Riding  to  foam?”  Hawk  repeated. 
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“That’s  what  I  calls  it;  yes.  You  know  how 
some  men  they  never  brings  a  horse  back  to  the 
stable,  without  it’s  in  a  lather.  Well,  it  might 
be  cards,  liquor  or  women;  it’s  all  the  same. 
There’s  men  that  has  to  get  goin’  no  matter 
where  nor  what  for,  so  long  as  they  go.  Takin’ 
chances  ’crost  any  country.  They’s  like  a 
thoroughbred  that’s  got  a  greenhorn  on  its  back, 
eh?  Bit  in  their  teeth,  nervous,  oncertain,  wild, 
jus’  built  to  go.  Ridin’  to  foam.  Nice  young 
feller,  Markwell  was.  But  he  wasn’t  no  Wyo¬ 
ming  cow-puncher.  That  bay  mare  of  his,  she’d 
have  kicked  till  her  shoes  come  off,  she’d  have 
been  that  disgusted,  if  she’d  heard  herself  called 
a  cow-pony.  Yes,  I  bet  you,”  he  chuckled. 

“A  bay  mare?  Markwell?  I  wonder  if  I  met 
him  once,  in  Oregon.  What  did  he  look  like?” 

“Well,  he  was  a  nice  young  gentleman.  I 
couldn’t  say  now  if  he  was  light  or  dark.  His 
mare  had  one  white  stocking,  hind  foot.  About 
fourteen  hands,  she  was.  Roman  nose;  few  white 
hairs  in  her  forehead.  Four-year-old.  Go  like 
the  wind.  An’  that’s  how  he  rode  her  too.  No 
more  sense’n  the  second  o’  March!  I  says  to 
him,  one  time,  I  says,  ‘You’ll  break  your  neck 
an’  your  mare’s  legs  too,  ridin’  like  the  lord  never 
put  a  ditch,  nor  quicksands,  nor  a  hid  bank  in  a 
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strange  country.’  And  he  laughs  an’  says,  ‘I’m 
willin’  to  die  any  place  my  mare  is  stopped.  I 
know  I’ll  go  out  sudden  when  I  go,’  he  says. 
‘I’m  a  wind-chaser  and  I’ll  never  catch  up.’ 
That  sort  of  stuck  by  me.  Like  he  knowed  what 
he  was,  but  couldn’t  help  hisself,  eh?” 

“He  didn’t  stay  long  here,  I  fancy.  There’s 
not  much  for  a  wind-chaser  in  Mitmash.” 

The  old  man  chuckled. 

“I  bet  you.  About  a  month  or  two.  After  a 
girl  here,  they  say:  the  less  they  knows  the  more 
they  talks,  eh?  Then  he  fell  out  with  Olsen, 
they  say.  Saw  him  go  down  the  valley.  Ridin’ 
to  foam.  Well,  I  seen  a  few  of  them  wind- 
chasers  in  the  boom-time,  only  I  got  a  notion 
’twasn’t  the  boom  brought  ’em  here.  ’Nother 
feller  was  here  then.  Rode  up  with  Markwell 
one  day;  horse  cast  a  shoe.  Fine  horse,  buck¬ 
skin  with  black  mane  an’  tail;  near  sixteen 
hands,  an’  a  bit  rangey;  bad  tempered  too;  tried 
to  crush  me  on  to  the  wall  when  I  was  cornin’ 
round  that  side  of  him.  One  bad  devil,  eh? 
Yes,  I  bet  you.” 

“R.emember  the  man’s  name?”  Hawk’s  tone 
was  indifferent  as  if  he  asked  the  question  solely 
for  conversation. 

“No.  He  only  brought  his  horse  to  me  once. 
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He  didn’t  stay  so  long  as  Markwell.  Some  says 
they  had  a  row  over  a  girl.  The  less  they  knows 
the  more  they  talks,  eh?  There  was  three  or 
four  more  come  an’  went  about  the  same  time. 
Bronchos,  mostly.  Remember  his  horse  well. 
Only  buckskin  with  black  mane  an’  tail  I  seen 
in  Mitmash.  ‘Demon’  was  his  name;  an’  I  bet 
you  he  earned  it  some  time.  Yes,  I  bet  you. 
Ever  hear  awhile  back  of  Dave  Scotland’s 
band?” 

“Dave  Scotland’s  band?” 

“Yes,”  Jensen  went  on.  “Last  outlaw  band,  I 
guess:  country’s  getting  too  settled  now,  an’ 
sheriffs  is  too  restless.  Dave  Scotland’s  band 
hung  over  the  gold  towns  when  Nevada  started 
boomin’;  operated  in  the  mountains  ’tween  Ne¬ 
vada  an’  California  an’  north  into  Oregon.  Then 
the  posse  got  Dave  an’  hung  him  an’  broke  up 
the  band.  I  useter  wonder  what  happened  to  the 
men  they  didn’t  catch,  when  I  seen  some  of  the 
horses  that  run  through  Mitmash  after  Dave 
Scotland’s  band  was  broke  up.  That  buckskin, 
now,  eh?  an’  them  bronchos,  eh?” 

“Still,  there  was  a  boom  here  then,  you  say?” 

Jensen  emitted  another  of  his  brief  throaty 
chuckles. 

“Olsen’s  joke!  Only  he  was  dead  earnest. 
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Olsen  grabbed  too  much  land,  to  start  with. 
Then  he  sets  out  to  sell  it  in  town  lots.  That’s 
why  there  was  a  boom  in  Mitmash.  Population 
went  up  from  twenty  to  near  three  hundred — an’ 
dropped  to  less’n  half  that!  ’Twasn’t  no  gold 
boom;  jus’  timber  an’  town  lots.  Now,  I  know 
horses.  Horses  that  comes  moseyin’  along 
bringin’  men  to  look  over  a  tame  place  like  Mit¬ 
mash,  for  lumberin’  an’  homesteadin’,  they’s 
mostly  slow,  heavy-footed  onromantic  fellers. 
Like  as  not  they  was  raised  with  the  family,  done 
a  bit  of  ploughin’  or  haulin’,  helped  yank  the 
stumps  out’n  the  potato  patch,  an’  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  ride  ’em  to  water  bareback.  They  was  built 
to  work,  an’  not  to  go.  But  them  wind-chasers, 
like  that  buckskin,  they  wasn’t  lookin’  for  no 
town  lots  in  Mitmash,  timber  claims,  neither. 
They  was  lookin’  for  a  way  out!  Eh?  Yes,  I 
bet  you!” 

Hawk  smiled. 

“What  you  remember  about  any  man  is  his 
horse.  How  much  do  I  owe  you?”  he  added, 
seeing  that,  despite  frequent  and  long  pauses  for 
talk,  Jensen  had  finished  his  task. 

“What’s  that?  How  much?  Well,  it  don’t 
seem  hardly  right  to  take  money  for  makin’ 
friends  with  a  fine  horse  like  this  feller,  eh?” 
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But  Hawk  noted  with  amusement  that  the  old 
man’s  little  blue  eyes  glinted  keenly  through  his 
spectacles  at  the  greenback,  and  that  his  heavy 
gnarled  fingers  slipped  it  into  a  pocket  in  his 
overalls  wih  surprising  nimbleness. 

“You  didn’t  learn  to  ride  in  these  parts,”  Jen¬ 
sen  said,  as  he  watched  Hawk  mount  and  pick 
up  the  reins. 

“No.  In  England.” 

“Couldn’t  place  you  when  I  seen  you  cornin’ 
’long  the  road.  Got  it  now.  Cavalry  style. 
You’ve  wore  a  uniform,  eh?  I  bet  you!  ” 

“You  win,”  Hawk  laughed. 

“I  like  this  horse.”  The  old  man  stroked  Grey 
Wing’s  nose.  “His  face  is  so  white  an’  human, 
like  nice  people;  but  nice  horses  is  better ’n  nice 
people,  more  reliable.  Women?  I  don’t  know, 
coz  I  never  married  one  of  ’em.  Men?  You 
can’t  rely  on  ’em:  money  an’  women’ll  make  ’em 
turn  mean.  But  a  good,  kind  horse — eh?” 

Hawk  looked  back  and  waved  to  him.  Jensen 
stood  before  the  door,  his  sparse  silver  curls 
brightened  by  the  sunshine,  his  wide  mouth 
spread  in  his  genial  toothless  smile. 

Hawk,  summing  up  as  he  rode,  felt  that  the 
interview  had  been  far  from  fruitless.  Mark- 
well’s  elusive  friend,  who  “rid  through”  Mit- 
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mash,  was  not  a  myth  of  Frieda’s  but  a  fact; 
though  there  was  no  evidence  yet,  that  he,  or  any 
man,  had  ridden  to  Mary  Fordham’s  gate  two 
years  ago.  Still,  whoever  Mary’s  correspondent 
was,  he  had  probably  not  gone  afoot  in  Mitmash, 
where  the  roads  were  so  heavy  with  mud  most  of 
the  year  that  men  drove  in  buggies  or  light 
wagons,  or  jogged  along  on  the  backs  of  their 
work  horses.  Old  Jensen’s  reminiscences  were 
at  least  suggestive — to  a  listener  who  also  knew 
horses.  “Wind-chasers”  looking  for  “a  way 
out”?  That  was  not  improbable.  If  man-hunt¬ 
ers  were  scouring  the  mountain  passes  for  them 
and  making  the  dash  south  or  west  too  perilous, 
and  if,  for  that  reason,  the  bandits  followed  the 
old  trail  edging  the  Snake  Desert,  reached 
eastern  Washington  safely  and  bore  north-west 
skirting  the  more  settled  areas,  then  they  would 
enter  Mitmash  Valley — a  veritable  backwater 
then  before  the  rail  spur  was  built.  And  over 
the  river  was  British  Columbia  offering  them  her 
forests  and  her  canons  to  hide  in,  her  abundant 
game  to  sustain  them,  and  a  trail  north  to  new 
gold  lands.  But  whether  this  plausible  theory 
were  true  or  not,  the  loquacious  blacksmith’s 
description  of  Markwell  had  brought  out  at  least 
one  point  of  supreme  importance.  He  had  pic- 
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tured  not  only  a  rider  but  the  type  of  man  who  is 
thought  of  as  inseparable  from  his  horse.  The 
print  of  a  small  steel-shod  hoof  at  the  Bad 
Heart’s  edge.  .  .  . 

He  had  not  dared  to  ask  Jensen  direct  ques¬ 
tions.  Mitmash  was  too  small,  and  it  was  al¬ 
ready  agog  with  scandal  about  Mary  Fordham 
and  the  men  she  had  known.  Moreover,  the  old 
horseman’s  comment  about  “cavalry  style”  had 
come  a  shade  too  close  to  the  truth  for  comfort. 
A  letter  containing  the  information  that  a  man 
from  the  North,  who  rode  like  a  cavalryman,  was 
making  inquiries  about  him  would  be  warning 
enough  to  the  recipient  of  that  news,  if  by  chance 
he  had  ever  been  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  North¬ 
west  Mounted  Police,  and  had  left  it  with  a  bad 
conscience.  That  one  hoofprint — without  it,  the 
evidence  of  accidental  death  had  been  perfect. 
No  doubt  there  were  creeks  in  Nevada  where 
Dave  Scotland’s  men  had  ridden  their  trackless 
trail. 

He  knew  very  little  about  the  Dave  Scotland 
incident.  He  recalled  vaguely  that  a  notice  had 
been  posted  in  Edmonton,  offering  a  reward  and 
describing  two  of  the  outlaws,  only  partially  de¬ 
scribing  them,  for  the  band  had  worn  masks 
and  dusters.  But  his  own  interest  had  been 
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slight;  he  was  not  on  the  force  then.  The  de¬ 
scription  would  be  on  file  among  the  police 
records;  still,  it  might  not  help  him  much,  even 
if  he  dared  to  risk  sending  a  wire  from  Mitmash 
to  the  Commissioner  at  the  Regina  headquarters. 

He  rode  on  up  the  valley.  The  pines  did  not 
lose  their  look  of  sombre  brooding  even  in  this 
air,  which  was  a  clear  bright  wind;  the  elusive 
blue  and  silver  bloom  of  their  needle-sheaths 
hung  upon  them  like  the  vapour  of  a  magic  dis¬ 
tillation,  veiling  their  structure,  their  substance 
and  their  strength.  They  ranked  about  the  lucid, 
running  river,  the  wheel-tracked  roadway,  the 
passing  horseman,  as  the  older  mystery,  life, 
brooded  over  the  shallow  stream  of  mankind, 
their  surface  trails  and  their  brief  passings.  Of 
these  pines  the  men  of  the  valley  were  building 
their  houses  and  cutting  the  hearth-logs  that 
burned  before  dull  eyes  with  a  blue  smoke. 

Here  and  there  a  broad  gap  in  the  forest 
showed  a  log  house  in  a  small  bare  field.  Tiny 
earth  ridges  told  that  these  bare  patches  were 
vegetable  gardens  when  winter  gave  place  to 
gentler  seasons.  There  were  signs  of  chickens 
and  pigs.  Men  worked  in  the  clearings,  by  the 
aid  of  patient  horses  dragged  away  stumps. 
Children  carried  armfuls  of  wood.  Chimneys 
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told  of  women  tending  the  fires.  Slowly,  year 
by  year,  Mitmash  Valley  was  putting  off  the 
magic,  with  the  beauty,  of  her  forests;  labori¬ 
ously,  as  the  magic  vanished,  making  her  small 
contribution  to  the  more  popular  record  of  the 
commonplace.  The  falling  of  pines,  the  rising 
of  homes,  would  go  on  about  Mary  Fordham  till 
the  human  increase  hemmed  her  round;  while 
she,  too  fine  for  the  grosser  hope  and  the  com¬ 
mon  joy,  drifted  from  before  the  veiled  sub¬ 
stance  of  life  to  the  vacuity  of  death,  solitary 
and  dream-haunted  through  the  withering  years. 

Presently  Hawk  looked  at  his  watch.  He 
turned  Grey  Wing’s  head  and  retraced  his  way 
at  a  slow  trot;  he  wished  to  reach  the  mill  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  after  twelve. 

The  employes  had  left  the  mill  when  he  en¬ 
tered  it  and  the  office  was  deserted,  except  by 
Mary  Fordham,  who  looked  up  with  troubled 
eyes  from  the  letter  she  was  writing,  to  inform 
him  that  Mr.  Olsen  had  gone  up  the  valley.  He 
sat  down  beside  her  desk  and  talked  of  indiffer¬ 
ent  topics.  His  eye  traced  the  fine  outlines  of 
her  hand  lying  on  the  sheet  of  blotting  paper 
pushed  across  her  letter;  of  the  slim  rounded 
arm  in  its  close-fitting  sleeve.  Her  woollen  dress 
was  a  dull  red  in  colour;  her  throat  looked  milk- 
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white  above  it,  and  the  red  lights  in  her  dark 
hair  ruddier.  He  noted  how  the  curve  of  her 
black  eyebrows  to  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  and 
the  line  of  her  black  lashes,  made  a  perfect  half¬ 
moon  about  the  long  eyes  and  full  eyelids;  and 
how  her  whole  face  was  modelled  in  long  lines 
and  full  curves.  There  were  the  long  oval  cheeks 
tapering  to  the  curved  chin,  the  straight  nose  and 
the  richly  curved  lips.  In  this  fashion  the 
Greeks  had  sought  to  image  in  marble  the  god¬ 
desses  of  love  and  the  chase;  beautiful  and 
strong,  remote  from  the  clasp  of  earth,  yet  call¬ 
ing  to  the  earth.  And  the  spell  which  she  cast 
unconsciously  was  as  irresistible  as  the  purposed 
lure  whereby  the  goddesses  of  Olympus  enslaved 
the  mortals  of  their  choice.  Wherein  did  that 
spell  lie,  Hawk  asked  himself;  and  could  only 
answer  that  there  was  a  strength  in  her  and  a 
fleetness  of  spirit  which  challenged  the  primitive 
in  a  man  to  fetter  them  even  while  they  urged 
the  idealist  in  him  to  rise  to  them  and  compan¬ 
ion  them.  Looking  at  her,  he  knew  that,  though 
every  slander  were  proved  true,  his  die  was  cast. 

He  saw  her  face  at  the  window  as  he  looked 
back.  A  savage  anger  took  possession  of  him 
and  he  cursed  the  blind  selfishness  of  the  man 
who  had  brought  her  to  Mitmash. 
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Mary  did  not  resume  her  writing  immediately. 
Hawk’s  visit  had  disturbed  her.  His  few  words 
had  been  casual  enough,  but  his  look  which  never 
left  her  had  shown  her  that  his  thoughts  were 
not  concentrated  on  idle  remarks  about  Mitmash 
climate  and  scenes. 

She  felt  that  he  looked  at  her  as  he  had  looked 
at  no  other  woman  in  Mitmash,  perhaps  at  no 
other  in  the  world. 

Again  as  on  the  previous  night,  the  thought 
came  to  her  that  this  man  might  have  talked 
with  her  father  as  an  equal,  not  only  in  the  Mit¬ 
mash  cabin  but  in  the  old  home  in  the  south,  the 
home  of  generations  of  gentlemen.  Through 
that  gate  he  might  have  ridden  as  he  had  come 
to  the  mill  to-day,  as  men  secure  in  honour  rode, 
in  the  clear  sunshine,  and  not  as  a  vagrant  wind 
of  the  night  coming  to  lull  upon  her  cheek  an  in¬ 
stant  then  fleeing  through  the  dark.  He  stirred 
in  her  a  vague  sense  of  futility,  of  waste,  of 
wrong.  Her  pleasure  in  the  letter  before  her 
was  dimmed  by  it. 

When  she  had  sealed  the  envelope  and  locked 
it  in  her  desk,  her  thoughts  returned  to  John 
Hawk,  seeking  for  his  motives  and  for  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  look  which  troubled  her.  She  asked 
herself  at  last  if  perhaps  she  were  perplexed  and 
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disturbed  by  a  man’s  chivalry  and  friendship 
solely  because  these  were  strange  forces  to  enter 
her  life.  Friendship — a  mind  that  understood,  a 
strong  arm  thrust  between  her  and  the  coarse 
blow — there  would  be  a  peace  in  these  dearer 
than  love.  Her  head  dropped  upon  her  hands 
and  her  tears  wetted  them. 
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IT  was  nearing  dusk  and  the  sky  again  threat¬ 
ened  rain.  Frieda  Williams  stood  at  her 
kitchen  window,  watching  the  path  from 
Mary  Fordham’s  house  to  the  spring.  She  held 
a  pail  in  each  hand. 

“Frieda.” 

She  turned  slightly,  but  after  a  swift  view  of 
the  top  of  her  husband’s  head  above  his  rocking 
chair,  her  eyes  went  back  to  the  window. 

“Well?”  sharply.  The  fleeting  glimpse  of  him 
with  his  huge  body  sunk  in  his  chair  before  the 
stove,  basking  in  selfish  comfort,  was  enough  to 
fire  her  resentment,  as  she  watched  for  the 
chance  to  go  to  the  spring  in  safety  for  water. 

“Catch  him  fetchin’  water  for  me,”  she 
thought  savagely. 

“I  seen  her  to-day.” 

“Where?” 

“She  came  down  to  the  booms  with  some  or¬ 
ders  for  Engel.” 

“Well,  what  about  it?”  impatiently. 

“Well — nothin’  much.  Only — well — a  loose 
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board  up  an’  hit  her  foot  when  she  was  cornin’ 
down  the  ladder  from  the  wharf.  I  thought 
’twould  sure  knock  her  down.  I  run  up  to  catch 
her  an’  she  jumped  an’  landed  alongside  of  me. 
Right  alongside  of  me.” 

“Well!”  she  snapped  at  him  again  as  he 
drawled  into  silence.  “I  said  what  about  it?” 

“Oh,  nothin’  much  to  it.  Only — ‘steady,’  I 
says  to  her,  ‘steady  there.’  An’  she  rights  her¬ 
self.  Jes’  as  quick  an’  light  on  her  feet.  Like  a 
bird.  Don’t  need  more’n  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
on  my  arm  to  steady  her.  She  looks  up  at  me 
laughin’  an’  gettin’  red  and  says  ‘thanks.’  An’ 
I  says,  for  fun,  ‘You  ’most  knocked  me  into  the 
river.’  An’  she  laughs  an’  says  how  ’twould 
take  more’n  her  to  knock  me  over;  an’  she  says 
to  me,  ‘You’re  the  biggest  man  I  ever  seen.’  An’ 
for  a  fact  she  looked  like  a  little  girl  alongside 
of  me.  Never  seen  a  woman  come  down  on  her 

feet  so  light.  Kind  of  made  me  think - ”  He 

stopped  and  began  hunting  through  his  pockets 
for  his  pipe. 

“Go  on!  Can’t  you?  Made  you  think 
what?”  Frieda  asked  in  exasperation. 

“Oh,  nothin’  much.  South  Sea  Islands  Pete 
Taylor  used  to  tell  about  twenty  year  ago  up  in 
camp.  The  women  there.  Jes’  as  smart  on 
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water  as  on  land;  like  birds — lightfooted.  Al¬ 
ways  thought  I’d  go  there  some  time.  But  I 
never  got  to  go.” 

“South  Sea  Islands!”  she  exclaimed  dis¬ 
gustedly,  picking  up  her  pails.  “I  got  no  time 
to  listen  to  you.”  She  had  seen  Teega,  the 
Indian  woman  who  kept  house  for  Mary  Ford- 
ham,  going  to  the  spring.  “I  thought  ’twas 
something  about  that  land.”  Her  husband’s 
chuckle  indicated  that  he  was  pursuing  his  own 
pleasant  vein  of  thought. 

“She  says,  ‘You’re  the  biggest  man  I  ever 
seen.’  Nothin’  but  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  Light 
as  a  bird.”  The  banging  of  the  back  door  con¬ 
veyed  his  wife’s  sentiments  to  him,  without  dis¬ 
turbing  him. 

Frieda  dashed  over  the  small  field.  Before 
she  reached  the  spring,  the  Indian  woman  was 
turning  away  with  filled  pails;  but  even  her 
broad  slow-ambling  back  was  reassuring.  A 
rainy  mist  blew  up  the  valley  and  drifted  in 
among  the  gnarled  and  interlaced  branches  of  the 
apple-trees.  It  made  them  look  queer.  There 
was  a  faint  rapping  sound  as  the  wind  rubbed 
them  against  one  another. 

She  made  all  haste  back  to  the  kitchen,  with 
its  fire,  its  two  lamps  and  the  unghostly  creak  of 
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Mr.  Tim  Williams’  rocker.  She  set  the  pails  in 
the  sink  before  she  went  to  the  window  which 
looked  toward  the  apple-trees  and  pulled  down 
the  shade.  Her  husband  had  not  moved  when 
she  entered.  He  still  sat  with  half-closed  eyes, 
lost  in  his  reminiscences,  or  in  slumber,  and  ap¬ 
parently  unaware  that  his  pipe  had  gone  out. 
She  surveyed  him  for  a  moment  or  two  in  speech¬ 
less  irritation. 

“Tim!”  she  called  sharply.  Mr.  Williams 
responded  by  half  opening  his  eyes  and  removing 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth.  While  she  waited  for 
him  to  speak  he  put  the  pipe  back  in  his  mouth 
and  closed  his  eyes  again.  “Tim!  Wake  up!” 
she  commanded. 

“I  ain’t  asleep,”  he  informed  her  calmly. 

“Well,  listen.  I  got  some  news  to  tell  you.” 
She  came  and  stood  near  him,  giving  his  chair 
a  hard  jolt,  as  she  stepped  over  the  rocker.  He 
sat  up.  His  little  reddish  eyes  peered  at  her 
curiously  from  under  his  bushy  red  eyebrows; 
the  soothing  fingers,  which  he  applied  to  the  spot 
where  the  rocker-top  had  bumped  his  head, 
caused  his  shock  of  mottled  red  and  grey  hair  to 
stand  up  with  an  inquiring  gesture. 

“Tim,  we  got  the  money  to  plunk  down  on 
that  place.  First  payment.” 
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He  did  not  ask  what  place  she  meant.  He 
knew.  It  had  been  almost  her  only  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  for  many  a  weary  evening. 

“That’s  no  news,”  he  grumbled.  “Anyways, 
what’s  the  use?  He  won’t  sell.” 

“Suppose  I  can  make  him  sell?” 

He  gave  her  a  look  that  might  be  described  as 
ponderous  with  derision,  slowly  hitched  one  hip 
boot  over  the  other  and  struck  a  match. 

“Suppose” — he  paused  and  sucked  at  his  pipe- 
stem,  still  eyeing  her — “suppose  you  could  saw 
lumber  with  your  wisdom  teeth.  The  answer 
is,  you  ain’t  got  none.” 

Frieda  jerked  a  straight  chair  from  its  place 
by  the  table  and  brought  it  up  close  to  his.  She 
sat  down  and  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  arm  of  his 
rocker,  propping  her  heavy  jaw  on  her  hands. 
Her  round  eyes,  wide  open,  were  like  glazed  blue 
china  in  the  lamplight.  Her  husband  glanced 
away  from  her  uneasily.  He  knew  that  look  of 
hers.  She  was  “out  for  trouble”  and  he  would 
have  to  “give  her  the  flat  of  his  hand,  most 
likely,”  before  his  home  would  be  again  a  place 
of  peace. 

“Suppose  I  can  make  him  sell?”  she  repeated 
aggressively. 

“You  heard  me,”  he  retorted.  “Which  was 
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the  same  as  sayin’  you  nor  the  devil  can’t  make 
Bill  Olsen  do  nothin’.  Bill  Olsen  does  what  Bill 
Olsen  says.  Like  you  an’  me  an  all  Mitmash 
pretty  near.” 

“Well,  suppose  I  can  make  him  want  to  sell?” 

He  moved  restlessly. 

“You  keep  out  of  trouble.  That’ll  suit  me. 
We  got  along  all  right  so  far  without  that  land, 
an’  I  guess - ” 

“You  guess!”  she  echoed  angrily.  “We 
wouldn’t  have  nothin’  but  for  me  drivin’  you. 
I’m  the  one  that  looks  ahead.  It’s  a  measly 
shame  we  ain’t  got  that  old  Fordham  place.  The 
water  an’  all.  Them  old  trees  all  gone  to  wood 
an’  lookin’  so  queer,  they  oughter  be  cut  down. 
We  could  grow  Wine  Saps  an’  Snows — graft 
some  of  ’em,  maybe — an’  clear  the  money  off  of 
apples  that  other  folks  does.  I  want  to  see  some 
money  before  I  die,  Tim  Williams.” 

“There  ain’t  nobody  don’t  want  to  see  some 
money,”  he  replied,  fidgeting  in  the  pockets  of 
his  sweater  for  matches  again.  A  swarm  of 
gnats — that  was  Frieda  when  she  got  a  notion. 
A  man  couldn’t  smoke  them  off;  and  swatting 
didn’t  help  much.  They  came  back  at  you. 

“Wantin’  money  won’t  bring  it.  You  got  to 
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see  where  ’tis  an’  go  after  it.  That’s  what  I’m 
doin’  now.” 

“Frieda,  you  know  what  the  talk  is— -about 
her.  An’  if  it’s  so,  common  sense’d  tell  you  Bill 
Olsen  ain’t  goin’  to  sell  the  roof  over  Mary  Ford- 
ham’s  head.  Not  to  oblige  me,  nor  you,  that 
he’s  got  no  use  for  an’  never  did  have  for  all  you 
used  to  dress  up  with  red  ribbons  and  walk  round 
on  the  wharf.  Them  ribbons  got  me  tied,  but 
they  never  touched  Bill  Olsen.”  He  chuckled. 

Frieda’s  eyes  flashed,  but  she  bit  her  lip  and 
held  in  her  rage.  She  wanted  to  avoid  angering 
Tim.  Tim  was  mulish  when  he  was  angered. 

“Common  sense  tells  me  there’s  a  way  to  get 
that  place.  An’  I’m  goin’  after  it.  I  won’t  stand 
for  them  trees  another  spring,  lookin’  like  sheets 
wavin’  night-times,  when  the  bloom’s  on  ’em 
with  somethin’  queer  you  can’t  jes’  see,  goin’  up 
an’  down  in  amongst  ’em.  ’Tain’t  right!  If  she 
was  what  she  oughter  be,  she  couldn’t  stand  for 
it  neither.  Right  there  in  the  orchard  where  her 
father  killed  himself,  all  on  account  of  her  going 
ons!” 

“He  died  sudden,  they  say,  but  I  never  heard 
he  killed  himself.  You  made  that  up.  An’  you 
been  scarin’  yourself  with  it  ever  since.  He  was 
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an  old  fool  anyways.  Thinkin’  he  could  keep  a 
girl  with  her  looks  shut  away  from  men.” 

“Her  looks!  Listen  to  you!  What  looks  has 
she  got,  ’less  you  mean  bold  looks?  An’  I  guess 
that’s  what  you  do  mean!”  she  challenged  indig¬ 
nantly. 

“Nothin’  bold-lookin’  about  her.  An’  no  she- 
wild-cat  is  goin’  to  make  me  say  different,”  he 
asserted,  without  heat.  “There’s  girls  that’s 
more  showy.  Like  you.  But  Mary  Fordham — 
light  as  a  bird.  Holdin’  on  to  me  jes’  by  her 
fingers.” 

“I’m  surprised  at  you  stickin’  up  for  her  after 
her  tryin’  to  get  the  men  all  laughin’  at  you,  on 
account  of  your  size.  Anyways,  /  got  it  in  for 
her.  Tellin’  before  the  whole  crew  that  my  hus¬ 
band’s  all  gone  to  fat.” 

Crafty  suggestion  and  dulcet  tone  were  alike 
lost  on  Mr.  Williams. 

“No  such  a  thing.  I’m  six  feet  four  an’  I 
don’t  carry  a  pound  overweight.  If  you  figure 
I  got  fat  ’stead  of  muscle  in  my  arms,  Frieda,  I 
can  easy  change  your  mind.  I  was  talkin’  about 
Mary  Fordham  when  you  broke  in  there. 
There’s  somethin’  about  her.  Any  other  girl  in 
Mitmash  goes  past  you  an’  a  man’ll  say  There 
goes  Susie  Johnson.’  Or  maybe,  ‘swell  hat  that 
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girl’s  got  on  her’;  or  maybe  it’s  ribbons  catches 
his  eye.  But  Mary  Fordham  lights  down  along¬ 
side  of  you  an’  you  know  a  woman’s  been  close 
to  you.  Somethin’  about  her.  But  she  don’t 
look  like  she  knowed  it.  An’  no  she-wild-cat  is 
goin’  to  make  me  say  different.  Pity  she  ain’t 
got  a  husband  an’  kids.  But  there  ain’t  no  man 
in  Mitmash  in  her  class;  even  Bill  Olsen  ain’t. 
It’s  too  bad  what’s  happened  to  her.” 

Frieda  made  another  successful  effort  to 
smother  her  feelings  and  returned  to  her  main 
point. 

“Tim,  I  got  a  scheme  for  makin’  Olsen  want 
to  sell — an’  sell  to  us.  All  I  want  from  you  is 
not  to  queer  it  by  doin’  somethin’.  What  you  do 
is  liable  to  be  foolish.  Bill  Olsen  wouldn’t  stick 
by  her  if  he  knowed  what  I  know.”  She  jerked 
her  chair  closer.  “Listen.  She  gets  letters  from 
a  man  in  that  post-box  this  side  of  the  bridge. 
So  Bill  Olsen  won’t  know  about  it.  I  figured 
that  out.” 

Her  husband’s  enthusiasm  failed  to  kindle  at 
this  evidence  of  her  acumen. 

“Like  you  figure  most  things,  I  guess.  Old 
Fordham  killin’  himself  an’  his  ghost  walkin’.” 

“Keep  still,  an’  listen  to  me,”  she  snapped. 
“I  got  one  of  the  letters  out  of  the  box  last  night 
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when  I  went  down  for  you  with  the  buggy.  I 
b’en  watchin’,  an’  I  got  one.  You  know  who  ’tis 
writin’ her?  Harry!  Yes,  sir.  Bill  Olsen’s  own 
wife’s  son  that’s  up  the  line  somewheres! 
‘Harry’  is  what  he  signs  the  letter.  Or  somethin’ 
that  looks  near  enough  like  ‘Harry’  for  her  to 
know  who  ’tis  but  kind  of  hides  it  from  anybody 
else  that  might  get  a  hold  of  it.  Now,  what  do 
you  say?”  she  demanded  of  him  triumphantly. 

“I  say  you’ll  get  yourself  in  jail — stealin’ 
letters.” 

“Who’s  to  know?  I  soaked  it  open  an’  then  I 
stuck  it  again  an’  put  it  back  in  the  box.  You 
remember  what  a  row  there  was  when  Harry 
Olsen  tried  to  run  round  with  her?  Stepson  nor 
nothin’,  Bill  Olsen  wouldn’t  stand  for  it.  Re¬ 
member?” 

“Yes.  But  the  way  John  Engel  told  me  about 
that,  down  to  the  mill  that  day,  seems  ’twas  her 
made  the  row.  Engel  heard  Bill  Olsen  talkin’ 
pretty  loud  about  how  he  aimed  to  stand  by  her 
though  his  wife  give  him  no  peace,  an’  how  he 
had  to  stop  short  when  it  come  to  his  stepson. 
An’  then  she  cries  out,  kind  of  shrill — Engel  says, 
kind  of  like  somebody’d  stepped  on  her  or  caught 
her  hand  in  the  machinery — an’  she  says  for 
him  to  make  his  stepson  leave  her  alone  an’ 
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she’d  take  it  as  a  favour.  An’  that’s  how  Bill 
Olsen  come  to  send  his  wife’s  boy  up-country. 
Made  Mrs.  Olsen  pretty  sore.  Him  sendin’ 
Harry  packin’  ’stead  of  Mary  Fordham.” 

“I  know  all  what  Engel  told  you.  Him  an’ 
you  don’t  see  an}'  too  much!”  was  her  exasper¬ 
ated  comment.  “I’m  the  one  that  sees  behind 
things.  Mrs.  Olsen,  she  sees  ’em  too.  Bill  Olsen 
sendin’  her  boy  off  sets  her  to  figurin’,  like  it 
would  any  woman.  It’s  about  a  week  after  that 
she  comes  drivin’  past  here.  An’  she  goes  an’ 
looks  in  Mary  Fordham’s  winders,  an’  she  tries 
the  door.  I  seen  her.  It’s  locked,  account  of 
Mary  Fordham  bein’  down  to  the  mill  an’  old 
Teega  off  to  the  rancheree.  Then  she  comes 
over  here.  An’  she  says  how  she  was  takin’  a 
drive  an’  got  herself  overheated  an’  maybe  she 
could  set  an’  rest  an’  cool  herself  an’ - ” 

Mr.  Williams  removed  his  pipe  to  interrupt. 

“You  told  me  all  that  once  before.  An’  a 
hunderd  times  since  then.” 

But  the  flow  of  his  wife’s  eloquence  was  not 
to  be  so  easily  stemmed. 

“I  never  told  it  to  you  the  way  I’m  tellin’  it 
now,”  she  protested.  Her  tone  elicited  a  warn¬ 
ing  glance  from  him,  by  which  she  refused  to  be 
impressed.  “You  listen!  That’s  when  she  says, 
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‘Mrs.  Williams,  you  could  have  a  fine  ranch  if 
you  had  that  old  place  next  to  your  land.  Why 
don’t  you  buy  it  off  of  Mr.  Olsen?’  An’  she  says, 
‘I’d  like  to  see  you  get  it.  It’s  goin’  to  waste 
an’  it’s  doin’  nobody  no  good.’  An’  then  I  says 
to  her - ” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  said,  Frieda,”  her 
husband  interrupted  again,  “but  I  know  she  told 
Bill  Olsen  somethin’  that  made  him  so  durn  mad 
he  shut  off  the  water.  An’  I  guess  you  know  it, 
too.  With  all  the  buckets  you’ve  lugged  over  the 
pasture.” 

“I  won’t  lug  but  a  few  more  buckets,  Tim  Wil¬ 
liams!”  vehemently.  “I  seen  Harry’s  letter  to 
her.  An’  I’m  goin’  down  to  that  box  to-night, 
an’  to-morrer  mornin’,  an’  next  night,  till  I  get 
hold  of  her  letter  to  him.  An’  then  I’m  goin’ 
to  see  Mrs.  Bill  Olsen.  An’  after  she  shows  it  to 
him  an’  does  some  talkin’  an’  throws  a  few  fits 
I  guess  he’ll  send  Mary  Fordham  packin’  an’  sell 
that  place.  I’ll  put  it  up  to  Mrs.  Olsen.  I’ll  say 
pretty  plain  how  it’s  cornin’  to  me  on  account  of 
me  doin’  her  the  favour.” 

Mr.  Williams’  bushy  eyebrows  knitted  in  a 
dubious  frown. 

“You’ll  get  in  trouble,  I  tell  you.  Stealin’ 
letters.  I’d  ruther  you  wouldn’t.” 
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“Mrs.  Olsen  won’t  make  me  no  trouble,”  sig¬ 
nificantly.  “She’d  give  her  eyes  for  the  letter, 
so’s  to  make  Bill  Olsen  get  rid  of  her.”  She 
waited  for  this  bit  of  reasoning  to  penetrate,  but 
Tim  had  a  thought  of  his  own. 

“See  here,  you’re  guessin’  a  whole  lot.  Maybe 
’tain’t  Harry  she’s  writin’  to.” 

“Sure,  it’s  Harry!  An’  if - ”  She  stopped 

short. 

“Well?  If  it  ain’t - ?”  he  persisted,  having 

found  what  he  considered  a  dangerously  weak 
point  in  her  argument.  Frieda’s  lip  curled  in  a 
contemptuous  smile;  her  flaxen  lashes  flickered 
down. 

“I  don’t  have  to  show  her  the  name  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  letter,  do  I,  you  stupid?” 

He  blinked  at  her  uncomprehendingly;  and 
she  laughed. 

“I’ll  show  her  bits  of  the  letter.  Them  bits 
that  tells  about  the  times  they  used  to  have  an’ 
how  she  wants  him  to  come  back,  an’  all  that 
stuff  like  what  a  girl  writes  to  a  feller.  Wild 
horses  couldn’t  make  Mrs.  Olsen  believe  ’twasn’t 
written  to  her  Harry,  once  I  put  the  notion  in 
her  head  right.  She’ll  do  the  rest.  Now,  what 
do  you  think  of  me?” 
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He  pushed  her  roughly  from  the  arm  of  his 
chair  and  heaved  himself  to  his  feet. 

“I  think  you’re  a  she-wild-cat.  I  won’t  have 
nothin’  to  do  with  it,”  he  answered  violently. 
“ An’  don’t  you,  neither!  Hear  me?” 

Frieda  recovered  her  balance  with  a  frantic 
clutch  at  the  table  leg,  and  turned  on  him  a  face 
red  with  fury. 

“You  want  that  land,  don’t  you?  Answer  me 
that!”  she  shrieked  at  him. 

“Yes.  I  want  that  land.  But  I  won’t  have 
nothin’  to  do  with  no  wild-cat  schemes.  You 
better - ” 

Frieda  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  his  admoni¬ 
tions. 

“Don’t  you  tell  me  what  I  better  do,”  she 
broke  in.  “You  that  hasn’t  got  a  grain  of  gump¬ 
tion.  I’m  goin’  to  get  that  land  an’  you  keep 
your  hands  off  till  I  tell  you  to  go  see  Bill  Olsen. 
An’  keep  ’em  off  of  me ,  Tim  Williams,”  she 
blazed  at  him,  “shovin’  me  that  way!” 

“I’ll  do  somethin’  ’sides  shove  you,  if  you  go 
makin’  more  trouble  for  me  with  Bill  Olsen,”  he 
warned  her.  “If  the  letter’s  to  Harry,  I  got  no 
objections.  But  don’t  you  go  usin’  some  other 
feller’s  letter.  That’ll  get  us  in  trouble  sure  as 
you’re  born.  You  hear  me?” 
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A  rush  of  blood  purpled  the  skin  of  her  face 
and  neck.  She  sprang  up  and  planted  herself 
in  front  of  him,  her  muscles  quivering  and  taut, 
her  hands  clenched ;  a  line  of  white  showed  above 
the  china-blue  iris  of  her  eyes. 

“That’s  all  the  thanks  I  get  for  all  I  done  for 
you,”  she  began  in  a  throaty  voice.  “What  do 
you  think  I  married  you  for?  Your  looks?  I 
married  you  to  get  a  man  an’  a  good  place  to  live 
in  that  would  be  mine  while  I  worked  in  it  like  a 
dog.  Sick  of  workin’  out  in  other  women’s 
kitchens,  cookin’  for  other  women’s  men — an’ 
them  settin’  in  the  parlour.  Gingham  dresses  on 
them  that  I’d  sweated  over  ironin’.  Hats  with 
flowers  an’  ostitch  feathers  on  women  that  can’t 
touch  me  for  looks.  Nothin’  but  lumberjacks 
cornin’  round  me;  an’  then  stone-broke  half  the 
year.  So  I  took  up  with  you,  coz  you  can  put 
me  in  a  house  that  ain’t  a  shack.  Though  you 

was  ’most  old  enough  to  be  my  father - ” 

“No  such  a  thing!”  he  shouted  at  her,  but 
Frieda  raced  on  unheeding. 

“I  says  I  can  make  somethin’  of  Tim  Williams. 
I  can  get  money  with  him,  coz  he  don’t  throw  it 
away.  An’  most  as  soon  as  I  come  here  I  started 
wantin’  that  place — wantin’  it,  an’  wantin’  it! 
An’  I  started  us  savin’  up  for  it.  I  always  meant 
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to  get  it.  Mornin’,  noon  an’  night,  it’s  what  I’m 
schemin’  for.  Then  I  says,  ‘I’ll  watch  Mary 
Fordham,  like  a  cat;  she’ll  show  me  how  to  get 
it.’  An’  she  did!  I  seen  her  lookin’  in  the  letter¬ 
box;  an’  after  a  while  it  come  to  me  to  watch  the 
box.  I  b’en  watchin’  weeks  for  that  letter  I  got 
last  night.  An’  this  mornin’  I  seen  her  take  it 
after  I’d  put  it  back.  An’  I  seen  somethin’  more. 
There  was  a  man  on  a  roan  horse  talkin’  to  her. 
An’  when  she  run  on  to  the  mill,  I  come  out  of 
the  lumber  trail  an’  I  give  him  a  earful  about 
her.  I  wanted  to  scare  him  off  good.  I  don’t 
want  her  havin’  any  man  round  to  maybe  stick 
up  for  her.  Her  an’  her  looks!”  She  jeered  at 
him.  “You  an’  Mary  Fordham’s  looks! 
You - ” 

“Lay  off  that,  now,”  he  cautioned  her.  “She’s 
done  nothin’  to  you.  What  did  you  tell  that 
feller?  That  tongue  of  yours’ll  be  our  finish 
yet.” 

“Done  nothin’  to  me?”  she  echoed  venom¬ 
ously.  “The  airs  of  her!  Like  I  was  dirt!  If 
she  was  the  sister  of  my  own  body  I’d  do  the 
same  to  her  to  get  that  land.” 

“What  did  you  tell  that  stranger?  You  heard 
me  ask  you!”  He  took  a  step  toward  her. 
“Lucky  for  you  if  ’twasn’t  nothin’  about  Bill 
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Olsen.”  Seeing  that  she  only  glared  at  him  muti¬ 
nously,  he  extended  his  right  arm  and  limbered 
his  fingers.  It  was  a  threat  which  she  could  in¬ 
terpret  from  experience;  and  it  maddened  her. 

“Yes,  ’twas  about  Bill  Olsen!  Coz  Olsen’s 
the  only  thing  that  would  make  him  steer  off,” 
she  cried,  defying  him.  His  hand  might  be 
heavy,  but  she  knew  that  his  feet  were  as  slow 
as  his  mind. 

“I’ll  learn  you  to  hold  your  tongue.”  He 
reached  for  her  shoulder,  his  other  hand  up¬ 
raised.  But  she  eluded  his  grasp  and  put  the 
table  between  them.  Before  he  could  follow  her 
she  had  caught  up  her  shawl  and  dashed  out 
into  the  yard,  slamming  the  door  violently  be¬ 
hind  her.  He  was  still  standing  with  upraised 
hand  staring  angrily  at  the  door,  as  if  he  ex¬ 
pected  her  to  return  for  the  discipline  he  had 
been  balked  from  administering,  when  he  heard 
the  horse  and  buggy  on  the  runway  from  the 
barn.  He  lumbered  to  the  window  and  peered 
out.  Because  of  the  light  within,  the  yard  ap¬ 
peared  pitch-black.  He  could  see  nothing  but 
the  spatter  of  rain  on  the  glass.  He  went  back 
to  his  chair,  sank  heavily  into  it,  and  took  up 
his  pipe  again.  Meditatively  he  scraped  the 
bowl  and  refilled  it. 
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A  good  thing  to  have  that  land;  he  wouldn’t 
deny  that.  And  the  spring.  Lots  of  money  in 
fruit  trees.  Apples  firm  and  glossy  and  red  as 
blood,  and  with  a  smell  to  them:  he  had  seen 
crates  of  them  on  the  station  platform  at  Mit- 
mash  shipped  from  up  the  valley.  He  would 
have  apples  like  them.  Frieda  would  give  him 
some  peace  then,  maybe.  But  he  wouldn’t  stand 
for  her  using  some  other  man’s  letter  to  stir  up 
Bill  Olsen’s  wife.  Something  risky  in  that,  some¬ 
where.  And  tricky,  too — driving  Mary  Ford- 
ham  out  of  Mitmash.  He  wondered  where  she 
would  go.  Mary  Fordham  .  .  . 

She  wasn’t  like  the  Mitmash  women.  Of 
course,  most  of  them  were  Swedes,  like  Frieda. 
That  might  have  something  to  do  with  it;  mak¬ 
ing  her  different.  Not  everything,  though. 
There  was  something  more  than  that.  Put  your 
hand  on  frosty  iron  and  you  couldn’t  pull  it  clear. 
Looking  at  Mary  Fordham  was  like  that.  A 
man  couldn’t  pull  his  looks  clear  from  her.  John 
Engel  said  something  like  that  about  her;  and  it 
was  true,  for  a  fact.  Not  showy  like  Frieda  with 
her  yellow  hair  and  her  round  hips.  But  some¬ 
thing  about  her. 

And  lightfooted  as  a  bird.  Going  with  Mary 
Fordham,  a  man  would  feel  as  if  he’d  seen  the 
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South  Sea  Islands — something  different,  a  long 
way  from  Mitmash.  He  wished  that  he  had 
struck  out  of  the  rut  and  gone  to  see  the  things 
Pete  Taylor  had  told  about.  Sky  and  sea  so 
blue  in  the  sunshine;  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  fish  to 
eat,  and  no  trouble  to  get  them.  Soft  hot  sands 
for  a  man  to  lie  on  all  day:  coco-nuts:  and  ty¬ 
phoons;  and  women  straight  and  supple  and 
bare  with  pink  flowers  round  their  hips — wild 
roses,  maybe — and  meaning  no  wrong  by  it; 
women  swimming  under  the  bright  water  like 
trout  and  coming  up  with  their  hands  full  of  red 
coral  and  pearls:  and  a  lot  more,  which  had 
slipped  from  his  mind.  He  had  almost  forgotten 
how  he  used  to  think  he  would  feel  when,  some 
day,  he  got  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  saw  all 
those  things  and  found  out  they  were  real — just 
as  real  as  cutting  pines  in  the  rainy  timber  back 
of  Mitmash  with  nothing  much  but  whisky  to 
put  joy  into  a  man  when  he  came  to  town  stiff 
from  heavy  work  and  the  damp.  It  seemed  more 
like  a  dream  now  than  anything.  He  wondered 
what  had  set  him  thinking  about  it  again,  wish¬ 
ing  he’d  struck  out  and  gone  there,  seen  it  all — 
oh,  yes;  Mary  Fordham.  Somehow  she  brought 
it  back  to  him — standing  there  close  beside  him 
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balancing  on  her  light  feet  like  a  bird,  and  just 
her  fingers  on  his  arm. 

It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  her  to  have  to 
leave  Mitmash — might  do  good  all  round.  Lots 
of  money  in  apples;  and  he  was  getting  old  for 
lumbering  now.  Maybe  she’d  go  to  Seattle,  and 
make  a  fresh  start — get  married.  Anyhow, 
Frieda  knew  his  mind  about  that  letter  .  .  . 
lots  of  money  in  apples  .  .  .  getting  old  for 
lumbering,  now  .  .  . 

He  was  asleep  when  Frieda  came  in  an  hour 
later.  The  banging  of  the  door  wakened  him. 
When  he  looked  round  after  stretching  himself, 
she  was  examining  an  envelope  she  held  close  to 
the  lamp.  She  saw  him  looking  at  her  and 
slipped  the  letter  under  her  shawl. 

“Well?”  he  demanded.  “Who’s  it  to?  You 
know  what  I  told  you.”  She  smiled.  There  was 
a  different  tone  in  his  voice  now.  She  was  not 
surprised  at  it. 

“It’s  to  Harry.  But  I  guess  you  don’t  want  to 
see  it,  do  you?”  she  asked  smoothly. 

“No,  I  wouldn’t  touch  it.  I  wouldn’t  look  at 
it,”  he  mumbled;  “nor  at  you  neither  if  you 
played  tricks  like  that.” 

She  laughed  exultantly.  Then  she  turned  on 
him. 
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“You’ll  touch  that  land,  though,  if  I  get  it  for 
you.  An’  no  matter  how  I  get  it,  too.  Don’t 
fool  with  me,  Tim.  I  know  your  kind.  You 
want  me  to  do  the  dirty  work  with  you  pre¬ 
tendin’  you  ain’t  in  on  it,  an’  when  it’s  done 
you’ll  take  what  good  comes  out  of  it,  an’  lay  on 
to  me  an’  whack  me  if  I  slip  up  anywheres. 
That’s  why  I  told  you.  It  puts  you  in  it  along 
with  me.  An’  if  it  goes  wrong  you’ll  take  your 
share  of  any  lickin’s  that  comes  from  Bill  Olsen. 
But  it  ain’t  goin’  wrong.” 

He  turned  away  and  slouched  down  in  his 
chair. 

“Well,  you  told  me  the  letter’s  to  Harry,  didn’t 
you?”  he  snarled. 

“Sure.” 

He  heard  the  sound  of  paper  tearing.  He 
closed  his  eyes,  yawning. 

Frieda  looked  at  him  with  a  derisive  smile  as 
she  went  past  him  to  the  stove.  She  rattled  the 
stove-lid  noisily  in  lifting  it,  but  he  ignored  the 
challenge.  She  dropped  an  envelope  into  the 
flames. 
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WHILE  Frieda  watched  from  her  win¬ 
dow  for  old  Teega  to  go  to  the  spring 
and  listened  irritatedly  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  narrative  of  Mary  Fordham’s  light- 
footed  leap  from  the  wharf,  Mary  was  on  her 
way  home. 

The  mists  and  lowering  clouds  blown  before 
a  wind  which,  since  noon,  had  shifted  to  the  east, 
threatened  rain.  Mary  Fordham  had  trusted  to 
the  west  wind  and  spilling  sunlight  of  the  early 
morning  and  taken  with  her  neither  umbrella 
nor  waterproof.  She  walked  rapidly  through  the 
dusk,  holding  her  lantern  high  and  a  little  for¬ 
ward  to  enable  her  to  keep  up  her  pace  by  il¬ 
lumining  several  feet  of  the  road  ahead.  She 
held  her  letter  in  her  other  hand  and  protected 
it,  under  her  short  cape,  from  the  wet  air.  When 
she  reached  the  bridge  the  fine  permeative  coast 
rain  was  falling.  She  knew  every  plank  of  the 
old  bridge;  so,  no  longer  watching  her  way,  she 
ran  across. 

“Oh!”  she  exclaimed,  and  stopped  abruptly, 
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as  the  gleam  of  her  lantern  showed  her  the  roan’s 
white  face  like  a  ghostly  signal  in  the  rainy  dark. 

“Did  Grey  Wing  frighten  you?”  Hawk  asked 
laughingly.  “He  wouldn’t  for  worlds.  In  fact, 
when  the  rain  began,  he  suggested  that  we  wait 
and  see  you  safely  and  dryly  home.” 

She  was  surprised  into  laughing;  and  all  her 
uneasy  thoughts  about  him,  which  had  swept 
back  upon  her  in  the  sudden  start  of  alarm  as  his 
horse  loomed  out  of  the  mist,  vanished. 

“That  was  very  kind  of  Grey  Wing,”  she  an¬ 
swered  gaily.  “Would  he  like  me  to  pat  his  nose, 
or  would  he  bite  me  for  presuming?” 

“He  never  bites.  And  he  enjoys  being  patted, 
possibly  because  he  realizes,  that,  according  to 
arbitrary  standards,  he  is  not  handsome.  But  he 
is  a  good  reliable  old  pal  and  understands  what 
is  said  to  him,  when  the  communication  is 
important.” 

His  quick  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  white  en¬ 
velope  as  she  shifted  the  lantern  to  her  left  hand 
and  stroked  the  horse’s  nose.  He  stooped  and 
took  the  lantern  from  her. 

“Give  me  your  letter,  too,  before  the  rain 
washes  off  the  address,”  he  said. 

“Oh — but - ”  she  hesitated. 

“No  buts,”  he  laughed.  “You  are  not  going 
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to  walk  home  in  the  pouring  rain  and  with  no 
more  protection  than  that  little  cape.  Put  your 
foot  on  the  cross-piece  of  the  bridge  and  give  me 
your  hand.” 

“Oh,  I— I  don’t  think - ” 

“Every  moment  of  hesitation  makes  you 
wetter,”  he  warned  her.  His  face  was  plainly 
visible  in  the  glow  from  the  lantern,  and  the 
twinkle  of  amusement  in  his  eyes  decided  her. 

“It  isn’t  that  I  am  afraid,”  she  explained,  as 
he  helped  her  mount.  “But  I  don’t  ride.  And 
isn’t  it  too  much  for  Grey  Wing  to  carry  the  two 
of  us?” 

He  laughed  at  that. 

“He  would  tell  you  that  you  don’t  add  a 
feather’s  weight.  Now  wrap  this  round  you.” 
He  put  his  oilskin  about  her  shoulders.  “No, 
arms  in  sleeves  first.  You  can’t  do  it  with  a 
letter  in  your  hand.  You’ll  drop  the  letter  into 
the  river  and  the  fishes  will  know  all  your  se¬ 
crets.”  He  took  it  from  her  and  slipped  it  into 
his  pocket,  after  a  swift  glance  at  the  address 
under  the  light  of  the  lantern.  “All  ready?”  he 
asked  presently.  “How  about  your  hat?” 

“It  is  only  a  tam-o’-shanter.  Rain  won’t  hurt 
it.  My  letter?” 

“Snugly  in  my  pocket.  We’ll  stop  at  the  box. 
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Now,  if  you’ll  take  the  lantern” — he  put  the 
handle  over  her  fingers  as  she  reached  back  for 
it— I’ll  hold  you  on.” 

“Oh,  do  you  think  you  need  to  do  that?”  she 
demurred,  as  he  put  his  arm  about  her.  “I  mean 
— don’t  you  need  both  hands  for  Grey  Wing?” 
she  added  hastily.  “Perhaps  I  could  hold  on — 
somehow.” 

Again  she  heard  him  laugh. 

“We  won’t  chance  it.  Grey  Wing’s  pace  might 
send  you  off  into  the  mud — and  then  you 
wouldn’t  give  him  a  lump  of  sugar  at  the  end  of 
the  ride.”  He  gathered  up  the  reins  and  the 
horse  started  off. 

“Oh,  does  Grey  Wing  like  sugar?  I’ll  give 
him  a  lump  as  soon  as  we  get  home.” 

“It  seems  strange  that  you  have  never  learned 
to  ride.  It  is  the  only  real  way  to  get  about,” 
he  said. 

“My  father  didn’t  ride.  So  we  had  no  horses, 
except  an  old  nag  to  pull  the  cart  when  Uncle 
Eli  went  to  Mitmash  for  supplies.  Uncle  Eli  was 
an  old  darkey  whom  my  father  brought  from” — 
she  hesitated — “from  the  south  with  him.  My 
letter,”  she  reminded  him. 

“I  haven’t  forgotten.” 

He  turned  aside  to  the  box  and  stopped,  let- 
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ting  the  reins  fall.  Then  he  took  the  lantern 
from  her,  leaned  over  and  raised  the  lid. 

“The  letter  is  in  my  coat  pocket — right  side. 
Can  you  pick  a  pocket?”  he  asked. 

“I  never  have,”  she  retorted  merrily;  “but 
perhaps  this  once - ” 

“A  very  creditable  first  attempt.  I  barely 
felt  it.” 

As  he  held  up  the  lantern  above  the  box  while 
she  dropped  her  letter,  she  saw  him  smiling  at 
her  and  she  smiled  back.  She  told  herself  that 
she  rather  liked  him  in  this  mood.  His  smile 
was  almost  boyish  in  its  frankness,  now  that  his 
eyes  smiled,  too.  It  seemed  to  change  his  face 
completely.  No,  not  boyish — she  corrected  the 
momentary  impression — but  friendly  and  sin¬ 
cere,  not  so  mysterious  and  secretive  as  she  had 
thought. 

“Isn’t  it  a  delightful  sensation — that  live 
thing  carrying  you  along,”  she  exclaimed  when 
Grey  Wing  took  the  road  again.  “I  suppose  you 
ride  a  great  deal  in  your  North?” 

“Every  day  and  sometimes  all  day.  Grey 
Wing  and  I  like  being  on  the  go.  But  we  vary 
the  performance  by  unsaddling  and  loafing  on  a 
good  stretch  of  grass,  by  a  creek  generally.  We 
have  had  some  long  hunts  together.” 
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“You  talk  about  him  as  if  he  were  human.  I 
am  sure  that  the  horses  in  Mitmash  only  under¬ 
stand  ‘whoa’  and  ‘get  up/  ”  she  said  with  a 
laugh.  It  was  a  comradely  little  laugh  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  excitement. 

“Horses  are  like  people.  They  have  indi¬ 
vidual  natures,  just  as  we  have.  And  some  are 
highly  intelligent,  others  stupid.  Grey  Wing 
has  a  very  large  share  of  that  estimable  quality 
we  call  ‘horse  sense.’  He  can  reason  out  what 
to  do  in  a  blizzard  or  a  prairie  fire  as  well  as  any 
man.”  He  went  on  with  the  subject,  relating 
some  of  Grey  Wing’s  exploits. 

“I  have  had  other  friends  who  felt  about  their 
horses  as  you  do,”  she  said  presently.  He  made 
no  reply. 

She  liked  him  when  he  talked  of  his  horse. 
She  felt  that  she  knew  him  then,  because  he 
appealed  to  her  imagination.  And  imagination 
was  more  active  in  her  than  reason,  or  instinct. 

She  thought  that  there  was  something  large 
and  kind  in  his  nature.  He  had  made  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  extraordinary  conversation  of  the 
night  before  when,  by  some  force  which  she 
could  not  analyse,  he  had  compelled  her  to  tell 
him  the  gossip  of  Mitmash.  If  he  had  asked 
questions  in  the  village  about  her,  it  seemed 
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plain  that  he  had  also  rejected  the  answers.  It 
did  not  matter  what  coarse  men  like  Tim 
Williams  and  John  Engel  thought;  their 
thoughts  could  rise  no  higher  than  their  lives. 
But  this  man  who  bore  the  mark  of  her  own 

caste -  Yes,  that  was  what  she  felt.  This 

man  who  could  see  so  clearly,  what,  by  inheri¬ 
tance,  she  should  be — to  be  misjudged,  despised, 
by  him  would  have  wounded  and  shamed  her. 
She  was  sure  now  that  his  visit  to  the  mill  that 
day  and  his  waiting  to  bring  her  home  to-night 
were  only  his  way — a  gentleman’s  way — of 
showing  her  his  disbelief  in  the  slanders  about 
her.  She  kindled  towards  him  with  a  sense  of 
gratitude;  and  unconsciously  she  relaxed  to  the 
curve  of  his  arm  about  her  waist. 

Hawk  also  lapsed  into  silence.  The  road  was 
black  between  the  pines.  On  either  side  the 
rain  ran  with  the  wind  over  the  dead  leafage  and 
brittle  sallal  shrub  like  the  hoofs  of  a  hundred 
ghostly  horses  in  a  race  with  him.  That  other 
man  had  been  a  horseman,  too.  He  and  the 
horde  like  him,  the  wasters,  were  the  spectral 
riders  in  the  race  of  life.  ‘‘Other  friends,”  she 
had  said:  the  wind-chasers.  Hawk’s  arm  tight¬ 
ened  about  Mary  as  she  yielded  herself  to  it. 
He  leaned  closer  to  her.  Strands  of  her  hair, 
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moist  and  curling  from  the  wet  air,  blew  against 
his  lips.  He  thought  of  its  colour,  a  warm  leaf- 
brown,  the  hue  that  tinged  all  Nature’s  sub¬ 
stance  and  recurred  in  all  her  moods;  dulled  by 
dark  rains,  like  the  soil,  to  a  tacit  acceptance  of 
a  drab  hour,  gleam-shot  in  the  sun,  as  Fall 
browns  respond  to  the  clear  sky’s  crisp  sparkle. 
And  her  eyes,  a  dark  silver-blue  like  a  rainy 
sea;  the  eyes  of  a  woman  who  pleaded,  ‘Do 
not  make  me  outwait  my  youth.’  The  challenge 
and  the  prodigal  yield  of  earth’s  bestowing  cycle 
were  typified  for  him  in  the  woman  whose  slim 
flexible  figure,  with  its  curves  of  hip  and  breast, 
rounded  to  his  clasp  companionably.  He  could 
visualize  her  beside  him  in  the  North,  in  the  days 
when  he  should  be  his  own  master  again,  on 
horse  or  afoot  with  him  on  the  flower-springing 
trails  of  early  summer,  making  his  camp-fire  a 
hearth  under  the  wide  starlit  dusk.  Soul  and 
body  would  fulfil  their  primal  design  in  a  life 
with  Mary  Fordham. 

Grey  Wing  slowed  to  a  walk  as  he  neared  the 
gate,  as  if  waiting  for  the  word  to  proceed  by  the 
road  or  to  turn  aside.  The  least  pressure  across 
his  mane  gave  him  direction.  He  turned  to  the 
right,  and.  finding  the  gate  ajar,  pushed  it  open 
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and  went  carefully  along  the  rough  path  to  the 
door. 

“There  is  no  lamp  in  your  window  to-night,” 
Hawk  said,  as  he  lifted  Mary  down. 

“No.  Teega,  my  Indian  cook,  has  gone  to  her 
friends  at  the  rancheree,  this  evening.  She  may 
even  stay  all  night  now  that  it  is  raining  so  hard. 
She  does  as  she  pleases.  And  if  I  scold  her  she 
won’t  understand  a  word  of  it.  It  is  remarkable 
how  little  English  she  knows  when  she  chooses.” 

She  laughed. 

“Then  I  shall  have  the  privilege  of  building  a 
fire  for  you;  and  I  shall  see  that  you  get  dry 
and  warm  at  once.  She  should  be  here  to  cook 
your  supper.” 

“Oh,  but  I  am  perfectly  dry.  Not  a  drop  of 
water  could  get  under  this  wonderful  oil-coat. 
And  I  ate  my  dinner  in  Mitmash,  because  I  knew 
she  wouldn’t  be  here.  But  I  am  going  to  make 
some  nice  hot  coffee  right  away.  Oh,  thank 
you,”  she  added,  as  Hawk  struck  a  match  in  the 
dark  room.  “Will  you  light  the  lamp  while  I 
pull  down  the  blinds.” 

She  went  swiftly  to  the  windows  and  drew 
down  the  shades,  before  Hawk  had  touched  the 
match  to  the  wick. 

“I  have  a  neighbour,”  she  said,  “whom  I  sus- 
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pect  of  never  taking  her  eyes  off  my  windows 
except  at  meal-times.  Or  when  she  sleeps,  if  she 
ever  sleeps.  Those  dreadful  eyes  of  hers  look  as 
if  they  never  closed,  but  always  kept  wide  open, 
like  round  balls  made  of  looking-glass,  to  reflect 
every  wicked  thing  in  the  world.  It  has  all  been 
so  much  worse  since  she  came  there  to  live.” 
The  old  shadow  touched  her  face,  but  she  chased 
it  away  with  a  quick  smile  as  she  said  deter¬ 
minedly,  “But  I  am  not  going  to  think  of  her 
unpleasant  eyes  now,  when  everything  else  is  so 

•  55 

nice. 

She  came  over  to  the  grate  and  watched  him 
building  a  fire  from  the  bark  chips,  gum  stick 
and  logs  in  her  woodbox. 

“Are  your  shoes  wet?”  he  asked. 

“Oh  no.  I  have  rubbers.” 

“Then  sit  down  here,  close  to  the  fire,  and  I’ll 
take  them  off  for  you.” 

She  protested  at  first,  then  shyly  admitted  that 
it  was  “nice  to  be  waited  on.”  Hawk  frowned 
over  the  cheap,  ill-fitting  shoes  which  bagged 
about  her  slender  ankles ;  and  the  neatly  darned 
hole  in  the  hem  of  her  skirt  where  a  nail  had 
caught  it.  He  thought  of  the  man  for  whom  she 
had  wasted  her  little  substance;  and  he  won¬ 
dered  resentfully  at  the  mesmeric  blindness 
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which  had  hidden  from  her  her  own  rareness  and 
her  duty  to  it. 

“Now  I  am  going  to  make  the  coffee,  over  the 
grate.  But  first  I  must  give  Grey  Wing  his  sugar 
— to  show  him  that  I  am  really  grateful  to  him 
for  waiting  to  save  me  from  a  wetting.”  She 
gave  Hawk  a  warm  smile  as  she  thanked  him 
thus  indirectly. 

While  she  was  out  of  the  room  Hawk  sat  on  a 
broad  low  stool  by  the  fire,  thinking  over  the 
subject  he  meant  to  introduce  presently,  and 
with  regret  that  he  must  banish  her  mood  of 
gaiety.  It  angered  him  that  such  moods  should 
be  infrequent  with  her,  who  had  the  capacity  for 
vigorous  joy. 

They  had  put  by  their  coffee-cups  and  were 
sitting  before  the  fire  when  he  said: 

“You  were  not  born  here,  in  this  house?” 

“Oh  no.  I  was  five  years  old  when  we  came 
here — my  father  and  I  and  Uncle  Eli.” 

“Your  mother  was  dead?” 

She  hesitated. 

“She  was  never  here.  I  can  hardly  remember 
her,  except  as  a  picture.  My  memory  of  her  is 
like  a  painting  of  a  woman  on  horseback — very 
beautiful — and  sparkling — against  a  dark  green 
background.  I  thought  of  her  to-night  when  I 
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found  out  how  wonderful  it  was  to  be  on  a  horse. 
She  was  a  great  horse-woman,  a  daring  rider.  I 
watched  her  as  she  rode  away,  that  day.” 

“That  day” — the  words  had  come  without  her 
being  conscious  of  saying  them.  It  was  that 
tendency  in  her  to  subjectiveness,  the  curious 
faculty  for  submerging  herself  completely  in  her 
memories,  so  that  for  the  moment  she  was  oblivi¬ 
ous  of  persons  and  scenes  about  her,  which  had 
made  her  convey  to  him — by  a  few  words,  a  tone 
of  voice,  the  look  of  concentration  and  grief  in 
her  expressive  eyes — the  picture  of  a  brilliant 
pleasure-loving  woman  in  the  heydey  of  her 
beauty  spuming  the  gloom  of  her  husband’s 
home  and  riding  away  out  of  it.  Riding  away 
from  it  for  ever,  with  another  man?  Was  that 
the  reason  for  the  hermit  house  at  Mitmash? 
He  felt  suddenly  sure  of  it. 

“Your  apple-trees  look  fifty  rather  than 
twenty  years  old,”  he  remarked.  “I  have  noticed 
them  in  riding  by.  Do  they  bear?” 

“Oh  yes.  But  very  poorly.  They  have  had 
no  care  for  years,  and  they  have  suffered  from 
blight.  When  my  father  planted  them,  he 
had  an  idea  that  he  would  have  a  good  orchard. 
But  he  soon  lost  interest  in  them.  He  never 
cared  for  anything  long,  though  he  planted 
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various  trees  and  vegetables  and  flowers.” 

“He  might  have  done  a  profitable  bit  of  farm¬ 
ing  here:  and  work  is  the  only  cure  for  mental 
ills.” 

“He  said  that  any  sort  of  productiveness 
would  lead  to  an  invasion  of  his  privacy.  And 
he  had  money  enough  to  last  during  his  lifetime.” 

“But  you?  How  about  your  lifetime?” 

“He  didn’t  think  about  that.  He  was  a 
strange  man  in  many  ways.  A  great  sorrow  had 
made  him  so.  I  suppose  it  would  sound  absurd 
to  you  if  I  said  that  he  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
world  would  end  with  his  death.  Yet  it  was 
really  not  unlike  that.  He  was  so  immersed  in 
his  trouble  that,  to  himself,  he  was  the  only 
person  in  the  world.  All  the  rest  was  shadowy.” 

So  that  strain  of  brooding,  of  submersion  in 
dreams,  came  to  her  through  heredity  as  well  as 
unnatural  environment,  he  mused  as  she  went 
on: 

“It  used  to  make  me  unhappy  to  see  the  trees 
and  flowers  degenerating,  going  to  waste,  instead 
of  making  our  place  beautiful.  But  it  is  so  with 
other  things — and  with  people.  They  are 
stopped  just  when  beauty  and  happiness  seem  to 
be  near.  Life  seems  to  be  like  that.” 

“Life  is  not  like  that,”  he  said  abruptly. 
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“Whatever  stultifies  is  not  life.  When  the  force 
of  life  puts  an  obstacle  in  the  way,  the  thing  it 
balks  is  evil.” 

Her  eyes  bore  their  characteristic  grave  and 
introspective  look. 

“You  speak  of  life  and  of  earth  as  if  they  were 
conscious,  apart  from  our  thoughts  about  them. 
You  spoke  of  your  northern  spring  like  that,  last 
night.  Sometimes  I  have  thought  so  too.” 

“My  earth  is  conscious.  It  knows  the  purpose 
of  the  life  which  works  in  it.  You  see,  it  comes 
down  to  this  in  the  end,  no  matter  how  you  rea¬ 
son.  Our  world,  our  life,  is  what  we  think  it; 
not  what  we  make  it,  but  what  we  think  it.  We 
can’t  transcend,  go  outside  of,  our  own  con¬ 
sciousness.  Our  own  concepts  are  all  we  can 
know.  That’s  obvious — however  we  form  them, 
however  much  of  hearsay,  theological  or  scien¬ 
tific  hearsay,  we  accept  to  aid  us  in  interpreting 
our  experiences.  All  we  know  of  our  experi¬ 
ences,  even,  is  what  we  conceive  them  to  have 
been.  And  no  one  of  us  knows  which  was  first, 
or  causative,  the  experience  or  the  thought.  If 
mankind  and  the  prairie  emerged  from  the  same 
primeval  mire,  who  shall  tell  us  that  the  one  is 
conscious  and  the  other  mindless? — since  both 
live.  What  is  life?  Call  me  a  pagan,  a  pan- 
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theist,  mystic,  or  metaphysician,  or  by  what 
scurrilous  title  you  please.  I  can’t  conceive  of 
myself  as  a  thinking  being  in  a  mindless  uni¬ 
verse.  To  me  that’s  not  rational.  And  to  limit 
intelligence  to  the  animal  kingdom  or  to  two- 
legged  creatures  is,  to  my  sense  of  things,  absurd. 
Life,  intelligence,  activity,  communication,  you 
can’t  separate  any  one  of  these  from  the  others. 
A  conscious  earth  moving  slowly  with  mankind 
towards  full  understanding  of  the  law  of  life — ■ 
at  least,  that  is  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  one 
citizen  of  the  wilderness.  A  sort  of  benevolent 
fatalism,  perhaps — though  fatalism  produces 
inertia,  and  my  creed  makes  for  action.  No,  to 
know  the  North  one  needs  more  than  the  five 
physical  senses — that  ‘sixth  sense’  which  is  not 
physical.  Some  of  the  Indians  have  it,  rather 
highly  developed;  but  they  turn  it  awry  into 
occultism  and  witchcraft — instead  of  creative 
energy.  They  would  say  that  spirits  had 
blighted  your  apple-trees.  You  say  that  life 
blighted  your  father  and,  through  him,  every¬ 
thing  else  in  this  place.  It  is  the  same  idea, 
differently  expressed,  and  a  wrong  idea — a 
superstition.  There  is  no  omnipotent  malign 
force  before  which  human  beings  are  helpless. 
We  are  only  fooled  when  we  think  so.” 
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She  smiled  half  wistfully,  half  playfully,  as 
she  answered: 

“You  have  a  strength  which  would  make  you 
disdain  Lucifer  himself  if  he  stepped  across  your 
path.” 

Hawk  rose  and  walked  to  her  side  of  the  fire. 
He  stood  leaning  against  the  mantel,  looking 
down  at  her. 

“I  don’t  like  the  sound  of  his  footfall  here, 
Mary  Fordham,”  he  said. 

“Here?”  she  questioned,  startled  again  by  his 
manner. 

“Here,  where  I  find  you,  like  Andromeda, 
chained  to  a  rock,  with  a  sea  of  waste  and  blight 
and  slanders  all  about  you.  Tell  me,  how  did 
Olsen  come  into  possession  of  your  house?” 

“Olsen?”  she  echoed;  and  flushed. 

“Yes — I  know  he  owns  this  place.  Why  does 
he  keep  it  like  this — and  you  in  it?”  Her  colour 
deepened  still  more  under  his  gaze,  but  her  eyes 
did  not  waver. 

“You  have  heard  what  they  say — about  him 
and  me,”  she  said  at  last,  “but — well — it  is  only 
one  of  the  cruel  stories.  And  it  is  not  true.  I 
tell  myself  always  that  I  don’t  care  what  they 
say — these  stupid  people  like  Frieda  Williams 
with  her  dreadful  eyes,  because  they  are  not  in 
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my  world  at  all.  And  some  day — soon,  now — I 
shall  go  away  and  never  hear  of  any  of  them 
again.  But  you  are  so  different.  I  can’t  bear 
to  have  you  believe  what  they  believe — about 
Mr.  Olsen;  that  I  have  descended  to  that.  And 
it  is  not  fair  to  him  either.  Because,  whatever 
he  has  been  to  others,  he  has  been  kind  to  me. 
And,  as  long  as  he  believes  in  me,  he  will  stand 
by  me.” 

“Believes  in  you?  What  does  that  mean?” 
he  asked  quickly. 

“He  has  a  sort  of  idealism  of  his  own.  The 
others  of  his  class  in  Mitmash — Swedish  peas¬ 
ants — talk  as  if  they  despised  education  and 
refinement,  and  caste,  but  Mr.  Olsen  doesn’t. 
He  wishes  that  he  had  them.  He  said  once  that 
he  would  like  to  think  that  his  granddaughters 
would  use  the  money  he  would  leave  them  to 
turn  themselves  into  ladies  like  me — as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  read  all  those 
books;  and  when  I  said  yes,  he  said,  ‘It’s  fine 
to  be  educated  so  that  you  read  books  because 
you  really  like  them.’  Mr.  Olsen  wanted  this 
land.  He  owned  all  round  it.  But  my  father 
wouldn’t  even  let  him  talk  to  him  about  it;  he 
threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  came  here.  Mr. 
Olsen  had  a  man  in  his  employ — a  southerner 
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like  ourselves — and  he  thought  that  this  man 
could  influence  my  father - ” 

“This  man — what  was  his  name?”  Hawk 
asked  abruptly.  She  hesitated. 

“His  name  was  Markwell.  He  came  one  eve¬ 
ning.  My  father  and  I  were  sitting  here  and  I 
was  reading  aloud  when  the  door  opened,  with¬ 
out  a  sound,  and  he  stood  in  the  room.”  She 
paused;  her  eyes,  looking  into  the  fire,  clouded 
dreamily. 

“Yes?  And  then?” 

“My  father  was  in  a  terrible  rage.  But  the 
other  man  was  so  calm,  and  so  respectful — to 
both  of  us.  It  ended — for  that  time — in  my 
father’s  declaring  that  he  would  never  sell.  He 
said  that  this  place  had  been  his  tomb  while  he 
lived  and  would  be  his  grave  when  he  died. 
Mr,  Markwell  went  away - ” 

“He  came  again?” 

“Yes.  He — he  felt  sorry  for  me.”  She  turned 
from  the  subject  hastily.  “But  I  was  speaking 
of  Mr,  Olsen  and  the  land.  Ours  was  the  only 
house  then  on  this  side  of  the  river.  There  is  a 
land  office  in  Sequomic,  the  nearest  town  north 
of  us,  but  my  father  had  never  been  to  it.  He 
wasn’t  businesslike.  He  never  even  made  a  will; 
though  probably  it  would  not  have  protected 
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me,  because  he  did  not  really  own  the  land. 
Mr.  Olsen  had  no  difficulty,  it  seems,  in  getting 
it.” 

“What  part  did  Markwell  play  in  this?” 

“Oh,  none.  Except — he  came  one  day  and 
told  me  that  my  father  had  not  recorded  his 
title  and  said  that  I  should  urge  him  to  do  so. 
But  that  of  course  was  impossible.” 

“Why?” 

She  hesitated. 

“My  father  would  have  known  that  some  one 
had  been  talking  to  me.  His  sorrow  had  made 
him  determined  that  I  should  never — that  no 
man  should  ever  come  here.  He  was  fanatical  on 
that  subject.  He  did  discover  a  few  days  later 
that  Mr.  Markwell  had  been  here,  to  see  me, 

and  that  we  were  friends.  He - ”  She  paused 

for  a  few  moments,  then,  controlling  herself,  she 
went  on.  “That  was  when  he  died.  His  rage — 
it  snapped  something.  He  fell  down  dead.  Two 
days  later  we  buried  him,  old  Uncle  Eli  and  I.” 

“You  buried  him?  Do  you  mean  that  no  one 
came  from  the  village  to  help  you?  Where  was 
Markwell?” 

“He  had  gone  to  Sequomic  to  see  if  there 
wasn’t  something  he  could  do  for  me,  about  the 
land.  Mr.  Olsen  came  here  the  day  after  my 
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father’s  death.  He  had  not  heard  about  it,  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Markwell  had  not  told  him.  You  see, 
he  hoped  he  could  do  something  before  Mr. 
Olsen  knew.  I  didn’t  tell  him  my  father  was 
dead.  I  said  he  was  unable  to  receive  him. 
Mr.  Olsen  spoke  very  harshly  at  first.  He  re¬ 
sented  the  way  my  father  had  treated  him — the 
threat  to  shoot  him,  you  remember.  He  is  a 
very  bitter  enemy  when  he  dislikes  anyone.  He 
told  me  the  place  was  his,  and  that  my  father 
would  have  to  go  at  once.  Uncle  Eli  burst  into 
tears  and  groans,  saying  that  there  was  no  home 
for  the  dead  or  for  the  old;  and — in  that  way, 
Mr.  Olsen  learned  that — what  had  happened. 
He  said,  ‘Your  father  is  dead’;  and  I  said 
‘Yes.’  He  sat  quite  still,  looking  at  me  and 
about  this  room.  Then  he  asked  me  what  I  was 
going  to  do.  I  didn’t  answer,  I  think;  there 
wasn’t  any  answer.  He  said  nothing  more,  not  a 
word,  just  stared  about,  and  at  me.  At  last  he 
rose  and  went  out.  It  is  odd  how  keenly  we  re¬ 
member  trivial  things — things  that  have  nothing 

to  do  with - ”  She  finished,  or  abandoned,  the 

sentence  with  a  gesture.  “He  is  a  big  man,  with 
heavy  shoulders  and  head,  and  a  slow,  heavy 
walk.  The  slow  thud  and  creak  as  he  went 
across  the  porch  and  down  the  steps — I  can 
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almost  hear  it  now.  I  thought  he  would  surely 
come  back  the  next  day  and  turn  us  out.  And 
there  was  my  father’s  body.  So  Uncle  Eli  and 
I  tore  up  the  planks  of  the  flooring  in  the  shed, 
and  we  worked  all  night  making  a  coffin,  of  sorts. 
And  the  next  morning  we  carried  it  out  to  the 
clump  of  apple-trees  at  the  back  of  the  house 
near  the  fence.  We  were  a  long  time  in  digging 
the  grave  because  we  had  only  one  spade  and 
neither  of  us  was  very  strong,  nor  expert.  Then, 
too,  the  wind  blew  in  great  gusts  and  took  our 
breath  away.  The  sky  seemed  to  touch  the  road 
to  the  back  of  us,  it  hung  down  so  black  and 
low.  A  man  rode  by.  I  heard  the  hoofbeats 
between  the  gusts,  and  I  looked  up,  hoping  that 
— but  it  was  some  one  else.  He  saw  what  I  was 
doing  and  stopped.  I  couldn’t  bear,  somehow, 
to  have  him  sit  there  watching  us.  So  presently 
I  went  up  to  the  fence  and  asked  him  to  go 
away.” 

“Did  you  know  who  he  was?”  Hawk 
interrupted. 

“No.  That  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him. 
It  turned  out  afterwards  that  he  and  Mr. 
Markwell  had  met  before,  somewhere  to  the 
south.  I  must  have  startled  his  horse.  It 
snorted  and  plunged  about  fiercely  and  then 
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reared.  Such  a  great  tall  thing!  Its  cream- 
coloured  body  reared  almost  perpendicularly 
against  the  black  sky,  and  its  black  mane  was 
blowing — while  the  man  seemed  to  take  no 
notice  of  it  at  all,  but  sat  there  at  his  ease,  as  if 
he  were  part  of  it,  staring  at  me,  with  the  wind 
lashing  over  them.  I  had  a  fancy  that  they 
might  just  have  touched  earth  for  the  first  time 
— leaped  together  like  that  out  of  the  sombre 
mass  of  wind-clouds  behind  them.  It  was  a  wild 
whirling  gust.  It  blew  my  skirt  about  me  so 
tightly  that  I  couldn’t  move.  When  it  passed, 
I  asked  him  again  to  go  away.  But  instead  he 
twisted  his  bridle  round  a  log  of  the  fence,  and 
jumped  over  and  picked  up  the  spade  where  I 
had  dropped  it  in  catching  at  my  hair,  which  had 
come  down.  He  finished  digging  the  grave  for 
us.  The  wind  was  scattering  the  apple-blossoms 
in  flurries,  like  snow.  And  when  he  and  Uncle 
Eli  lowered  the  coffin,  a  thick  swirl  of  petals  fell 
on  it.  I  was  so  grateful  for  the — the  tenderness 
of  it;  as  if,  no  matter  how  things  had  been  with 
my  father  before,  beauty  had  said  the  last  word 
— after  all.” 

Hawk  studied  her  keenly  in  silence,  watching 
her  face,  as  the  flicker  of  the  firelight  played 
upon  it.  How  delicately  poised  her  mind  was 
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— overfreighted  with  imagination  save  for  the 
balance  on  the  intellectual  side,  the  power  to 
clarify  the  images.  Even  an  unfinished  sen¬ 
tence,  he  had  noted,  indicated  the  completed 
thought  in  her  mind.  She  had  modified  to-night 
his  earlier  impression  of  her.  What  he  had 
taken  for  vagueness  was  the  reserve  of  one  who 
constantly  guarded  a  secret  and  watched  all 
ways  to  its  hiding-place,  more  alert  to  the  subtle 
than  to  the  obvious  approach.  To  sudden  and 
direct  questions,  which  gave  her  no  time  to 
think,  her  answers  were  frank.  She  was  in¬ 
herently  truthful.  Her  evasiveness  was  arti¬ 
ficial;  it  had  been  acquired,  doubtless  to  protect 
the  secret  which  must  need  protection  less  for 
her  own  sake  than  for  another’s,  the  man  who 
had  not  yet  been  named.  His  one  question 
about  the  man  on  the  buckskin  horse  would  have 
elicited  his  name,  Hawk  thought,  if  she  had  had 
no  reason  for  suppressing  it.  Remembering  her 
moment  of  hesitation  when  he  had  bluntly  asked 
Markwell’s  name,  he  had  purposely  given  her 
that  opportunity  to  evade  by  wording  the  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  other  man  indirectly.  Markwell 
was  already  identified,  and,  an  hour  or  so  before, 
he  had  read  under  the  lantern  the  address  on  her 
letter;  it  was  not  names  he  wanted  to  learn  from 
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her  just  now  but  whether  she  wished  to  avoid 
giving  them — and,  later,  her  reasons. 

At  those  points  in  her  mentality  on  which  her 
secret  did  not  bear  she  was  as  direct  as  an  arrow. 
Not  in  word  only  but  in  act  she  went  straight  to 
the  mark.  Her  story  of  the  burial  of  her  father 
illuminated  that  phase  of  her  character.  She 
had  made  her  decision  and  begun  her  task 
swiftly,  discounting  the  physical  difficulties  of  it, 
not  shrinking  from  the  horror  of  it,  even  while 
the  thud  of  Olsen’s  footsteps  sounded  on  in  her 
imagination  like  the  tread  of  doom.  That  was 
the  hopeful  thing,  the  ability  to  act  even  while 
she  dreamed.  It  would  become  vitiated  with  a 
few  more  years  of  brooding  in  Mitmash,  but  the 
decay  had  hardly  begun  yet.  Another  woman, 
almost  any  other  woman,  would  have  appealed 
to  Olsen,  or  asked  help  of  the  villagers.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  was  not  Mary  Fordham’s  way  either 
to  appeal  or  to  seek  counsel.  Emergency  stung 
her  to  independent  action.  That  was  something 
for  him  to  bear  in  mind. 

In  general  it  was  not  difficult  to  forecast  other 
people’s  actions — not  minutely,  of  course,  but  in 
the  rough — because  most  people  were  more  or 
less  aware  that  they  dwelt  within  the  limits  of 
a  material  world  whose  first  law  was  self- 
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preservation ;  and  the  natural  limitations  of  that 
concept  of  life  which  was  governed  by  selfishness 
narrowed  the  range,  and  choice,  of  action.  One 
would  be  guided  fairly  safely  if  one  assumed  the 
same  attitude  of  mind  and  asked  oneself,  “What 
would  I  do  under  the  circumstances?”  Thou¬ 
sands  of  years  of  instinct  helped  deduction  there, 
if  the  few  facts  in  the  specific  case  had  been 
accurately  observed.  The  chances  were  quite  a 
bit  better  than  even  that  one’s  forecast  would 
be  correct.  But  to  forecast  Mary  Fordham’s 
actions  was  another  matter.  Mary  Fordham 
lived  as  consciously,  even  more  acutely  so,  in  a 
rarefied  sphere  of  thought  whose  essence  was 
self-abnegation  and  a  transcendent  faith  in  the 
moral  power  of  sacrifice  and  an  almost  incredible 
courage.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee  through 
what  act  such  a  nature  would  express  itself  when 
the  emotional  centre  of  its  universe  was  threat¬ 
ened,  especially  when  that  nature  was  allied  with 
an  imagination  so  vivid  and  large  as  hers.  The 
ways  open  to  those  who  flung  down  the  timorous 
walls  of  selfishness  were  as  many  as  the  heart¬ 
beats  of  a  life. 

“Olsen  returned  of  course?”  he  said  presently. 

“Yes.  He  came  the  next  day  and  brought  his 
wife,  the  first  Mrs.  Olsen,  with  him.  He  behaved 
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very  differently.  I  wouldn’t  have  believed  that 
anyone  could  change  so.  They  were  sorry  for 
me  and  wanted  to  be  kind  to  me.  They  seemed 
dreadfully  upset  because  we  had  buried  my 
father  like  that.  Mrs.  Olsen  even  cried  about  it. 
Mr.  Olsen  said  that,  while  what  he  had  done  was 
perfectly  legal,  he  did  not  want  me  to  suffer. 
He  paid  me  a  few  hundred  dollars  for  the  im¬ 
provements,  and  let  me  stay  on  here.  They  used 
to  come  to  see  me  sometimes,  and  she  would  sit 
in  silence  knitting  or  crocheting  and  listening  to 
him  as  he  asked  me  questions  about  the  books; 
she  thought  him  such  a  wonderful  man.  When 
Uncle  Eli  died  the  next  year,  Mrs.  Olsen  got 
Teega  for  me.  Mr.  Olsen  sent  me  to  Everett  to 
learn  book-keeping  and  gave  me  the  position  in 
the  mill.” 

“And  what  of  Markwell?  Did  he  remain  in 
Olsen’s  employ?” 

“Oh  no.  They  had  a  disagreement.” 

“Do  you  know  why?” 

“Not  exactly.  But  I  believe  it  was  because 
Mr.  Olsen  found  out  that  Mr.  Markwell  had 
tried  to  prevent  him  from  getting  the  land.  He 
would  never  forgive  that — even  though  he  had 
befriended  me  himself.  Mr.  Olsen’s  second  wife 
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is  not  like  his  first.  She  is  a  very  showy,  domi¬ 
neering  woman  and  she  has  a  strong  influence 
over  him.  She  has  made  him  suspicious  of  me 
more  than  once.  Only  two  months  ago,  some¬ 
thing  very  serious  occurred.  I  don’t  wish  to  tell 
it.  Things  are  not  the  same  between  us.  I  can 
never  feel  sure  now  that  he  will  not  believe 
something  she  may  say  and  turn  against  me 
altogether.  But — well — there  is  the  true  story 
of  my  relations  with  Mr.  Olsen.” 

“So  that  is  the  hidden  streak  in  the  terrible 
Bill  Olsen.  He  has  a  feeling  for  the  thing  su¬ 
perior,  and  a  crude  chivalry  of  his  own,”  Hawk 
commented  aloud,  but  he  was  thinking  less  of 
Olsen  than  of  the  other  man. 

“Yes.  It  is  an  odd  streak  to  find  in  him — a 
man  who  has  the  most  brutal  disregard  of  other 
people’s  rights.  But  even  in  books  you  find 
characters  like  him,  who  do  terrible  wrongs,  yet 
suddenly  discover  there  is  something  they  just 
can’t  do.” 

“Olsen  and  Markwell,  then,  are  practically  the 
only  friends  you  have  had — never  a  woman 
friend  at  all?”  he  asked. 

“Except  the  first  Mrs.  Olsen.  She  was  always 
nice  to  me.” 
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“One  a  rough  lumberman;  and  the  other — 
you  said  he  was  of  good  family?” 

“Yes,”  she  said  hesitatingly.  “But  he  had 
lived  a  wandering  life  in  wild  places.  Since  Mr. 
Olsen - ” 

“What  became  of  Markwell?”  he  interrupted. 
Again  she  hesitated  in  framing  her  answer. 

“He  went  away  soon  after  his  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Olsen.  The  only  people  I  could  want  to 
know  at  all  never  stay  long  in  Mitmash.  You 
won’t,”  she  added,  with  a  little  fleeting  smile  at 
him. 

“Perhaps,”  he  answered  after  a  brief  silence. 
“But  are  you  so  sure  you  know  what  I  will  do?” 

“No” 

Her  look,  grave  and  intent,  met  his  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  drooped  to  the  fire.  Hawk  laid  an¬ 
other  log  on  the  lowering  flames,  lit  a  cigarette 
and  sank  again  into  his  chair. 

Yes,  he  thought — his  mind  swiftly  reviewing 
her  story  to  the  point  where  she  had  just  ceased, 
as  if  there  were  no  more  to  tell — her  mental  pic¬ 
tures  were  clear.  Their  outlines  were  distinct, 
their  subjects  complete;  giving  no  hint  that  they 
were  but  a  few  in  a  series,  the  others  of  which 
were  locked  away  from  public  view.  She  en¬ 
tered  into  them,  absorbed  herself  in  them,  yet 
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blurred  nothing.  Olsen,  for  instance.  Hawk 
felt  that  he  knew  the  man,  whom  he  had  not 
even  seen  in  the  flesh,  with  an  intimacy  which 
personal  contact  might  never  have  given  him. 
The  wind-swept  apple  orchard  with  the  two 
figures,  the  old  negro  and  the  girl,  in  it,  and  by 
the  fence,  the  rider  of  the  rearing  buckskin 
horse,  hung  like  a  canvas  before  his  eyes.  There 
was,  too,  for  him,  a  special  pleasure  in  listening 
to  her,  partly  because  of  the  varied  tones  and 
the  contralto  quality  of  her  voice,  partly  because 
of  her  speech  with  its  literary  flavour  caught 
from  her  books.  He  noticed  her  “had  not”  and 
“did  not” — she  used  few  abbreviations — and  her 
participle  and  parenthetic  clauses  preserving  the 
continuity  of  her  thought  where  persons  more 
accustomed  to  colloquial  speech  distributed  an 
idea  in  fragments  through  a  dozen  short  sen¬ 
tences. 

She  had  made  him  see  far  more  than  she  her¬ 
self  saw  in  her  pictures,  for  she  saw  herself  in 
them  only  as  a  detail  of  their  composition.  Her 
lack  of  self-consciousness  was  amazing.  Appar¬ 
ently  she  was  ignorant  of  her  beauty  and  wholly 
unaware  of  that  quality,  more  enthralling  and 
unforgettable  than  bodily  loveliness,  which  per¬ 
vaded  her,  saying  something  to  each  man  that 
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had  never  been  said  to  him  before.  Hawk  told 
himself  that  it  was  not  strange  that  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  the  master  of  Mitmash  had  died  down 
into  silence  before  her  that  afternoon  in  the 
musty  room.  Markwell?  Markwell  had  seen 
her  first  sitting  here  in  much  the  same  fashion 
as  she  sat  to-night,  the  glow  of  lamp  and  fire¬ 
light  on  her  face  and  hair,  her  perfect  profile 
bent  then  over  her  book — the  poignant  unex¬ 
pected  beauty  of  her  startled  eyes  as  she  turned. 
And  that  other,  the  centaur  who  plunged  down 
the  path  of  the  gale  and  stopped  to  stare  at  her 
wind-flushed  cheeks  and  flowing  hair,  her  full 
parted  lips,  and  her  swaying  body  wrapped  sheer 

in  the  tight  swirl  of  her  thin  dress -  To  each 

of  these,  however  dim  or  transient  the  vision, 
Mary  Fordham  had  appeared  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  uncomprehended  beautiful  desire  that  was 
deathless,  though  all  the  ways  of  a  man’s  life 
might  forswear  it;  to  each  in  his  degree  she  had 
glimmered  upon  the  darkness  of  the  brute  in 
him  with  the  promise  of  transfiguration.  She 
alone  knew  nothing  of  the  perilous  power  com¬ 
mitted  to  her — to  quicken  and  fire  not  one  but 
both  natures  in  dual  man. 

Hawk,  looking  at  her,  saw  that  her  luminous 
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eyes  were  fixed  on  him  in  wistful  contemplation, 
like  stars  softened  and  brought  nearer  by  a  mist. 
His  own  lids  closed  involuntarily,  stinging  as 
they  met;  a  hot  flame  ran  across  his  throat. 
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SHE  began  to  speak,  a  little  timidly. 

“I  have  just  realized  that  I  have  never 
talked  like  this  to  anyone.  Yet  it  seems 
so  natural  that  I  should  have  told  everything  to 
you.” 

“Not  everything,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

She  paused  before  she  answered. 

“All  that  I  have  a  right  to  tell.” 

Hawk  changed  his  position  slightly  and  raised 
his  arm,  grasping  the  high  wing-piece  of  his 
chair.  Sitting  thus,  his  eyes  and  the  look  in 
them  were  shadowed  from  her.  She  went  on 
presently: 

“And  I  had  a  curious  thought  about  you. 
Really  it  was  two  thoughts ;  opposite  ones,  in  a 
way,  yet  they  both  seemed  true.” 

“Tell  me.” 

“The  first  was,  that  you  are  real,  the  most  real 
person  I’ve  ever  known.  Perhaps  that  sounds 
to  you  like  an  odd,  or  stupid  remark;  because 
you  may  never  have  thought  of  people  as  unreal. 
I  suppose  I  am  very  fanciful,  but  there  are  times 
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when  my  life  seems  to  me  to  have  been  just  a 
dream,  and  the  people  in  it  only  shadows — drift¬ 
ing  in  from  nowhere,  without  reason,  as  the 
figures  enter  one’s  sleeping  dream,  and  going  out 
again  just  as  illogically  and  purposelessly.  And 
I’ve  wished  that  something  would  wake  me,  or 
that  I  knew  how  to  wake  myself,  so  that  I  could 
live,  and  not  dream  any  more.  It  has  been  such 
a  long  dream.  And  I  want  life  now.  I  want 
life.” 

It  was  as  if  a  wave  rose  suddenly  and  beat 
upon  him ;  her  words  came  to  him  dimly  over  the 
crest  of  it. 

“And  you  think  me  real,  and  living?”  he  said 
steadily. 

“Yes;  tremendously  real.  And  so  forceful, 
as  if  nothing  could  stand  against  you.  I  felt 
that  last  night,  and  to-day.  It  is  you,  really, 
who  have  made  me  feel  to-night  that  my  own 
life  has  been  just  a  sort  of  a  fog.  I  have  felt 

that  before,  of  course — but - ”  She  was  silent 

for  a  few  moments,  then  she  added:  “It  is  almost 
as  if  I  couldn’t  go  on  with  it.” 

Hawk’s  fingers  tightened  over  the  chair  back, 
as  he  heard  her  thinking  aloud  in  the  way  her 
loneliness  had  taught  her,  not  seeing  yet  where 
her  thoughts  were  leading  her  and  not  conscious 
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at  all  of  the  significance  of  the  man  who  over¬ 
heard  her. 

“You  said  there  was  another  thought,  ‘oppo¬ 
site  in  a  way.’  I  want  to  hear  that  one  too,”  he 
said  presently. 

“It  came  into  my  mind  as  I  looked  at  you  just 
now — because  of  the  way  you  are  sitting,  your 
face  in  profile  and  partly  shadowed.  ...  It  was 
as  if  you  were  a  character  in  a  book.  In  a  sense 
an  author  shows  us  the  hero  of  his  story  in  pro¬ 
file — that  is,  only  what  he  chooses  to  show  us. 
And  the  more  real,  vivid,  he  makes  that,  the 
more  eager  we  are  to  know  all  the  rest,  which  he 
hides  from  us.  We  conceive  other  situations  in 
which  the  hero  might  figure.  We  imagine  him 
saying  this,  or  that — always  trying  to  turn  him 
towards  us  so  that  we  may  see  him  in  full  face. 
But  perhaps  the  author  merely  follows  the 
example  of  life  itself — I  mean  in  giving  us  only 
profile  studies,  phases,  of  the  man.  To-night  I 
think  I  have  never  known  one  really — face  to 
face.” 

“And  last  night  you  said  that  you  had  an  intui¬ 
tion  which  never  erred,  and  which  made  you 
know  another  person  as  well  as  you  knew  your¬ 
self.  You  said,  too,  that  you  knew  that  those 
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you  had  cared  for,  loved,  were  true — were  truly 
what  you  had  thought  them.”  « 

“Yes,  yes,  I  know!  I  have  always  believed 
that.  Oh,  don’t  you  see  I  have  had  to  believe 
it?  How  else  could  I  know  them  at  all?  A 
door  opens  one  night,  as  the  wind  has  opened  it 
a  score  of  times,  and  some  one  stands  there. 
The  lamp  barely  shows  him  to  me,  and  there  is 
only  darkness  behind  him — just  as  it  was  with 
you  last  night.  Or  once  when  the  lower  branches 
of  the  apple-trees  sway,  it  is  a  man  and  not  the 
wind  that  parts  them,  and  they  swing  together 
again  and  I  cannot  see  even  the  path  he  has  come 
by.  Then  they  go — as  you  will.  And  I  can  see 
nothing  of  what  is  before  them.  I  know  them 
only  for  a  little  while.  I  have  to  build  all  the 
rest  on  that.  And  it  must  be  true.  It  must  be! 
Don’t  you  see  how  terrible  it  would  be  for  me  if 
it  were  not?” 

“But  now  you  are  no  longer  sure.”  He 
watched  her  fingers  twisting  about  her  nugget, 
as  if  unconsciously,  by  clasping  it,  she  sought 
to  keep  her  dream  from  slipping  away.  “Do 
you  know  what  it  is  that  has  changed  all  the 
look  of  the  past  for  you?” 

“It  is  you,”  she  answered,  “what  you  said 
last  night.  Not  only  what  you  said.”  A  little 
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later,  she  went  on:  “I  thought  I  had  settled  all 
the  old  questions  and  doubts,  stifled  them  with 
faith.  Oh,  I  had  done  it!  But  you  bring  them 
back.  You  do  not  look  over  your  shoulder  as 
you  ride.  You  are  so  real  that  no  ghosts  could 
follow  you;  they  would  find  nothing  like  them¬ 
selves  in  you  to  draw  them.”  She  was  silent 
again  for  several  minutes.  Her  hands  dropped 
to  her  lap  and  clasped  tightly  there.  The  quiver 
that  ran  through  her  was  reflected  in  her  voice. 
“You  have  disturbed  me — shaken  me — so!” 

“The  impact  of  reality  upon  delusion.  I  am 
glad  of  it.”  But  the  key  of  his  voice  reached 
her  differently  now.  Suddenly  she  was  aware 
that  the  low  even  tones  by  which  he  had  led  her 
on  to  this  moment  of  self-revealing  were  not 
those  of  a  man  to  whom  one  might  speak  freely 
because,  though  kindly,  he  was  detached,  im¬ 
personal.  The  startling  vividness  of  her  awaken¬ 
ing  was  like  a  flash  passing  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  room,  and  her  mind,  showing  her  that 
the  pose  which  she  had  thought  relaxed,  aloof, 
was  tense,  showing  the  clenched  hands,  one  on 
the  low  chair-arm  and  the  other  behind  his  head, 
the  space  of  chest  and  shoulders,  every  line  taut, 
as  if  his  body  waited  there  in  the  shadows  for 
her.  Like  acid  on  glass  it  burned  her  mind  clear 
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of  every  picture  but  this — the  man-shelter  for 
her  head  and  breast  to  lie  within,  possessed  and 
content.  For  that  moment  her  world  was  there, 
dream-stuff  no  longer  but  a  tangible  world 
where  her  desire  of  life  so  long  pent  and 
shrouded,  like  an  arrested  dawn,  might  break: 
past  and  future  rolled  away  from  the  edges  of 
it — mists  sucked  up  by  the  glow.  And  because 
it  was  not  a  new  experience,  it  frightened  her. 
Not  as  in  the  flush  of  first  love — secure  in  ig¬ 
norance,  and  tremulous  with  surrender  not  yet 
known  by  that  name — did  she  feel  the  relentless 
seeker  rush  now  from  the  coverts  of  the  mystical 
dream-life  which  she  had  conjured  up  and 
wrapped  about  her.  She  knew  what  it  was  that, 
spurning  fidelity  and  dulling  to  effacement  every 
other  image,  swept  her  towards  the  stranger  be¬ 
side  her  fire.  It  had  called  to  her  on  the  spring 
winds,  down  the  amber  rays  of  harvest  moon, 
through  the  blowing  pollen  of  summer,  warned 
her  that  the  fervent  life  in  her  might  one  day 
rebel  at  stagnancy  and  the  moral  bonds  she  put 
upon  it,  since  not  unbroken  troth  but  fruition 
was  its  search.  Realization  that  upon  her  had 
come  now  the  thing  she  had  vaguely  feared 
leaped,  a  dark  flame,  into  her  eyes;  and  she  knew 
by  the  look  in  his,  no  longer  screened,  that  he 
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had  seen.  Before  she  saw  his  movement  towards 
her — as  a  still  mass  made  molten  and  swift — her 
hands  fluttered  out  in  a  helpless  gesture  of  for- 
biddance,  and  were  caught.  Her  lips  framed 
“no”  in  their  low  cry,  then  closed,  with  her  eyes, 
denying  and  surrendering,  under  his  kiss. 

“You  have  told  me  what  I  wanted  to  hear — 
Mary.” 

He  felt  the  first  tremors  of  her  resistance  in 
the  stiffening  of  her  limp  muscles,  saw  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  war  lifting  on  her  cheeks,  in  her  eyes. 
He  held  her  tighter,  letting  her  know  the 
strength  she  challenged. 

“Don’t  battle  with  me  yet.  That’s  inevitable; 
but  let  it  wait.” 

“No,”  she  whispered. 

“The  end  is  inevitable,  too.  That  is  why  I 
say,  let  your  battle  wait.  You  yielded  when  I 
touched  you;  yes — before.  You  will  again.” 

“It  is  horrible.” 

“Why,  dear?” 

“Because  it  is  not  love” — she  struggled  use¬ 
lessly. 

“It  is,”  he  breathed  against  her  cheek.  “Don’t 
you  know  that  it  is?  You  will  know  it.” 

“I  do  not  love  you.” 

“Whom  do  you  love?  Markwell?” 
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“Oh,  let  me  go - ” 

“You  won’t  answer  that?  It  doesn’t  matter.” 

He  kissed  her  again,  tenderly,  closing  her  eyes 
with  his  lips  to  shut  away  the  look  in  them. 

“I  told  you  what  they  say  of  me.  Is  that  why 
you  have  done  it?” 

It  was  an  unfair  stroke  and  she  retreated  be¬ 
fore  the  flash  in  his  eyes.  Hawk  saw  it,  and 
smiled. 

“You  know  better  than  that,  Mary.  You 
know  love  when  you  see  it — when  you  feel  it 
about  you — like  this.  What  other  woman  could 
know  it  like  you? 

“Why  do  you  say  that?”  she  cried,  trembling 
and  protesting.  “It  is  not  true  that  you  love 
me.  How  can  it  be  true?  You  never  saw  me 
or  heard  of  me  till  last  night.” 

His  lips  touched  her  forehead. 

“I  have  known  you  and  loved  you  for  three 
years,  Mary.” 

She  stared  at  him,  ceasing  to  struggle. 

“I  don’t  understand  you.  Oh,  let  me  go  now, 
please.” 

Obeying  the  pleading  in  her  eyes,  he  released 
her  gently  into  her  chair. 

“Sit  there.  Don’t  move.  Like  that,  just  as 
you  were  before,  while  I  tell  you.” 
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He  held  her  hands  a  little  longer,  looking  down 
into  her  eyes,  past  the  fear  and  reproach  into  the 
depths  of  them  and  the  knowledge  there  which 
fear  and  reproach  could  not  hide. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean.  Oh,  if  there 
is  anything  that  you  can  say  to  explain  this — 
to  make  it  different  from  what  it  seems  to  be” 
— she  freed  her  hands  and  hid  her  face  in  them. 

“I  wouldn’t  make  it  different  if  I  could,  dear. 
Not  even  to  stop  your  tears.  And  what  I’ve 
told  you  is  true.” 

She  looked  up  at  him. 

“I  don’t  understand,”  she  repeated. 

“I  have  a  letter  of  yours — a  letter  I  found 
three  years  ago.” 

Her  eyes  widened  with  surprise. 

“You  found  a  letter?  What  letter?”  There 
was  a  low  note  of  alarm  in  her  voice. 

“You  must  remember  that  letter,  Mary.  Be¬ 
cause  in  it  you  asked  a  man  you  loved  not  to  put 
anything  in  the  wTorld  before  love — not  to  make 
you  wait.  Even  if  I’d  read  it  only  once  instead 
of  many  times  I  would  remember  what  you 
called  love.  The  Search  Relentless.” 

He  saw  the  colour  leave  her  face.  The  sound 
of  her  breathing  told  him  that  she  had  almost 
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spoken  and  then  had  caught  back  the  exclama¬ 
tion  or  question. 

“Don’t  speak  yet.  Because  first  I  must  make 
you  understand  that  love  is  the  best  thing  in  life 
to  a  man  also,  although  he  loves  in  a  man’s  way 
and  not  like  a  woman.  Every  man,  too,  has  his 
search  relentless — something  which  is  not  better 
than  love  but  which  comes  first  with  him,  driving 
and  using  him.  I’ve  had  only  that  letter  to  guide 
me  to  you  and  it  has  taken  me  nearly  three  years 
to  find  you.” 

Her  lips  moved ;  then  she  said  again  in  a  tone 
that  was  barely  more  than  a  whisper: 

“I  don’t  understand  you  at  all.” 

“No,  not  yet.  But  you  can  believe  even  if 
you  can’t  understand  that  I  do  love  you.  You 
must  believe  it,  Mary.  It  is  the  one  fact  which 
stands  alone,  unaffected  by  everything  surround¬ 
ing  it.  My  search  is  nearly  over.  And  you  stand 
at  the  end  of  the  trail,  the  same  Mary  who  wrote 
that  letter,  pleading  with  life  to  come  quickly.” 

She  could  no  longer  control  the  trembling  of 
her  body  or  keep  silent. 

“You  say  you  jound  my  letter.  Does  that 
mean  that  you  took  it  from — from  him? 
Where?”  she  demanded. 
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He  looked  at  her  for  some  moments  before 
answering.  Then  he  said  slowly: 

“I  found  it  by  his  body.” 

Mary  rose  and  stood  facing  him;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  that  she  was  unaware  that  she 
had  moved. 

“By  whose  body?”  she  whispered. 

“By  Markwell’s  body,  in  his  tent  on  Bad 
Heart  Brook  in  the  Peace  River  country  near  the 
British  Columbian  border.” 

She  rocked  against  the  table,  caught  at  it. 
Her  eyes  looked  black  in  the  pallor  of  her  face. 
He  saw  that  she  tried  to  speak  and  could  not. 
He  waited  alert  for  her  next  words. 

“By — by  Markwell’s  body?  When?”  she  said 
at  last. 

“In  the  spring,  three  years  ago  next  March. 
But  he  had  died  before  winter.” 

She  was  silent  for  some  time.  Then  she  said: 

“You  knew  him.  But  you  gave  no  sign  of  it 
when  I  spoke  of  him.  You  even  questioned  me 
about  him  as  if  you  had  never  heard  of  him  be¬ 
fore.” 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  did  not  know  him.” 

“You  are  telling  me  the  truth?”  Her  eyes 
searched  his. 

“Yes.  I  never  even  saw  him  living.” 
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“Then  how - ” 

“Some  Indians  told  me  of  passing  a  tent  where 
a  white  man  had  died.  I  went  to  the  place — and 
I  buried  him  there.  In  searching  the  tent,  I 
found  your  letter.” 

“You  never  saw  him  living,”  she  repeated 
slowly.  She  sank  back  into  her  chair  and  said 
nothing  more  for  several  minutes.  “You  say 

he  had  died  before  winter — how  long? -  Four 

or  five  months?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  did  he  die?  Tell  me  everything  as  you 
saw  it.” 

“Are  you  sure  you  wish  me  to?”  he  asked 
gently. 

She  brushed  her  hand  across  her  eyes. 

“Don’t  you  see  that  I  must  know,”  she  im¬ 
plored.  “I  can  bear  anything  except  not  know¬ 
ing  all  that  you  found  there.  How  did  you 
happen — oh  yes,  some  Indians,  you  said.” 

“Yes,  they  told  me  that  they  had  noticed  the 
tracks  of  wolves  about  a  fallen  tent — had  looked 
inside  and  seen  some  tatters  of  clothing  which 
they  recognized - ” 

“Recognized?”  she  interrupted  sharply. 

“Yes.  They  had  known  the  man.  He  had 
once  camped  with  them.” 
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She  stopped  him  with  a  gesture. 

“His  clothing.  What  was  there  about  it  that 
was  so  different  from  other  white  men’s?” 

“Corduroys — a  light  blue  tie  or  kerchief  with 
white  spots.  These  had  been  worn  by  the  man 
who  camped  with  them.  And  they  had  been  on 
the  body  of  the  man  in  the  tent  when  the  wolves 
found  it.” 

He  could  not  see  her  face  clearly;  for  she  sat 
with  lowered  head,  her  fingers  tightly  interlaced 
to  still  their  trembling. 

“Had  he  been  killed  by  wolves,  or  by  Indians? 
Or  had  he  died  there?”  she  asked  presently. 

Again  he  considered  his  answer  before  he 
made  it;  for  he  felt  that  she  was  receiving  more 
from  his  statements  than  he  was  aware  of  telling 
her.  Something  hidden  from  him  was  in  her 
mind  and  she  balanced  his  words  by  it. 

“I  can’t  say  positively  how  he  met  his  death. 
His  rifle  and  ramrod  beside  him  and  a  spent 
bullet  in  the  heap  indicated  that  he  had  shot  him¬ 
self  accidentally — in  starting  to  clean  a  rifle  he 
had  forgotten  was  loaded.” 

“But  you  do  not  tell  me  how  you  found  out — 
how  you  made  sure  of — his  name.  Oh  yes — my 
letter — the  address  on  the  envelope?” 

“No.  There  was  no  envelope.  I  traced  the 
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man  in  corduroys.  At  the  post  where  he  had 
turned  south  there  were  three  other  letters  wait¬ 
ing  for  Markwell — from  Mary  Fordham  of  Mit- 
mash.  Markwell  was  remembered  there  and 
identified  again  by  his  style  of  dress.”  He  had 
heard  a  smothered  sound  from  her  like  a  sob, 
but  he  noted  that  her  drooping  lashes  were  dry. 

“Mary.”  She  looked  up  apprehensively  at  his 
tone.  “Your  letter  said  that  you  were  proud  to 
have  staked  him.  You  gave  him  the  money 
Olsen  paid  you.” 

“Yes.  There  were  opportunities  in  the  North. 
A  friend  of  his  had  gone  there.  I  told  him  it  was 
not  fair  to  make  me  wait  while  he  earned  the 
money  to  go,  when  I  had  it  to  give  him,  and 
when  his  success — his  quick  success — meant  so 
much  to  me  too.” 

“What  did  you  know  of  Markwell,  or  of  his 
life  before  he  came  here?” 

“He  told  me  a  little  about  it.  He  had  a  quar¬ 
rel  with  his  family  and  left  home  when  he  was 
quite  young.  He  was  very  hot-tempered.  Ever 
since  then  he  had  been  reckless — wandering 
about — a  ‘wind-chaser,’  as  he  said — until  he  met 
me.  The  great  success  we  hoped  for  in  the 
North  didn’t  come.  Yet  he  kept  on,  up  there, 
though  I  begged  him  to  come  back.  And  I 
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waited.  He  knew  that  I  would  wait  as  long  as 
he  lived.  Yes — he  knew.” 

Her  gaze  strayed  to  the  fire  again.  It  was 
almost  as  if  she  had  forgotten  Hawk’s  presence. 

“When  did  you  learn  of  his  death?”  he  de¬ 
manded  sharply.  With  the  memory  of  her  lips 
under  his  straining  at  his  self-control,  to  see  her 
yielding  again  to  the  mesmerism  of  the  old 
dreams  was  more  than  he  could  bear  calmly. 

“When?”  she  echoed  with  a  start. 

“Yes.  When?”  he  repeated  quickly.  “You 
knew  before  I  told  you.  I  saw  that  you  knew.” 

The  blood  ebbed  from  her  face.  She  stared 
back  at  him  speechless. 

“His  letters  ceased  more  than  three  years 
ago,”  Hawk  insisted. 

“Yes,”  she  whispered,  “they  ceased.” 

“And  some  one  came  to  you  from  the  North 
and  told  you — what  did  he  tell  you  about  Mark- 
well’s  end?” 

Her  lips  trembled  as  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
“I  had  never  heard  before  what  you  have  told 
me  to-night.” 

“What  did  he  tell  you — the  man  who  brought 
you  that  nugget?” 

With  a  little  cry,  she  reached  towards  it. 
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Hawk,  stooping  swiftly,  seized  her  hands  and 
turned  her  to  him. 

“The  man  on  the  buckskin  horse.  That  was 
the  man,  the  friend  Markwell  was  with  in  the 
Yukon.  His  name?” 

He  saw  her  eyes  harden,  felt  her  hands  and 
arms  grow  tense  as  she  summoned  all  her  will  to 
resist  him. 

“Yes.  You’re  right.  I  knew  that — that  he 
was  dead.” 

“How  long  have  you  known?  Two  years — 
three?” 

“Two — a  little  more.” 

“Who  told  you?” 

“I  don’t  wish  to  tell  you  that.  You  must  see 
— it  is  hard.” 

“It  doesn’t  matter,”  he  said  abruptly.  “One 
name  or  another!  Mary,  whom  are  you  wait¬ 
ing  for  now?” 

She  freed  her  hands  violently,  her  eyes  de¬ 
fiant. 

“How  dare  you  ask  me  that?” 

“Of  course  I  dare.  Hadn’t  you  written  it 
plainly  enough  in  that  letter — the  danger  that 
the  life  in  you  would  not  wait?  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  that  I  haven’t  feared  it,  and  made  ready  to 
meet  it?” 
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“Oh!”  she  cried  out,  “you  have  no  right!  and 
I  will  not  tell  you  anything  more.  Why  have  I 
answered  you  at  all?  I  don’t  know  you.” 

“But  you  have  kissed  me.” 

“You — you  compelled  me  to.  There  is  a 
force  in  you,  and  you  have  used  it  against  me. 
When  you  went  away  last  night  I  felt  as  if  every 
door  in  me  had  been  opened  to  you.  You  looked 

at  me  then — and  to-day -  No  one  has  looked 

at  me  like  that.  All  day  I  have  felt  you  looking 
at  me.  To-night  you  were  so  different  that  I 
thought  I  had  been  mistaken,  foolish — afraid  of 

something  that  was  not  there  at  all.  Then - ” 

“Then — we  kissed.” 

“I  will  not  think  of  that!  No,  I  will  not! 
Now  you  tell  me  of — of  a  letter — and  you  seem 
to  think  in  some  way  that  because  of  it — you 

say  I  shall  belong  to  you - ” 

“You  do  belong  to  me.” 

“I  might  say  I  think  you  are  mad,  but  I  know 
you  are  not.  It  is  all  sane  enough,  however 
strange  and  frightening.  I  have  seen  strange 
men  before — men  who  have  lived  in  wild  places. 
One  recognizes  them  because  they  speak  only 
their  own  thoughts  as  if  they  had  never  heard  the 
thoughts  of  others — and  because  they  always  ex¬ 
pect  to  take  what  they  want.” 
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“Strange  men,”  he  echoed.  “Markwell  was 
only  one.  The  other - ?” 

“Perhaps  I  meant  you,”  she  flashed  back. 
“You  are  a  man  like  that;  you  obey  no  laws 
but  your  own.  From  the  very  first — last  night 
— and  now — you  have  carried  everything  by 
your  will.  You  have  been  influenced  by  nothing 
that  checks  ordinary  men.” 

She  seemed  to  feel  that  her  vehemence  weak¬ 
ened  her  while  it  left  her  adversary  unmoved, 
for  she  made  a  resolute  effort  to  regain  her 
former  self-possession. 

“You  are  speaking  now  like  the  woman  who 
wrote  that  letter — and  the  others.  What  laws, 
if  you  mean  conventions,  should  a  man  obey  in 
seeking  his  mate?  Love  is  the  one  thing  self- 
lawed,  elemental,  subject  to  no  ordinance  but 
death.  That  ordinance  ruled  when  I  found  your 
letter.  It  had  passed  Markwell  out  into  the 
shadows.  But  your  voice  was  still  crying  to  life, 
among  the  spring  willows.” 

“To  life  but  not  to  you,”  she  protested.  “I 
have  not  chosen  you  to  lead  me  into  life.” 

“What  choice  have  you?  or  I?  You  knew 
that  when  you  wrote  to  him:  ‘What  do  we  two 
individuals  matter  to  life  the  seeker?’  Was  it 
by  my  choice  that  the  woman  I  had  waited  for 
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was  shown  to  me  through  your  letter  in  the  dead 
man’s  tent?  Mary,  we  think  of  law  as  a  stern 
word,  alien  to  love  and  pity.  But  in  the  long 
search  for  you  I  have  seen  that  law  is  benign — 
the  search  relentless,  to  take  the  pure  substance 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  waster.” 

She  did  not  answer  for  some  time.  When  she 
spoke,  it  was  with  a  little  helpless  gesture  of  sur¬ 
render,  her  eyes  brimming  with  tears. 

“Why  have  you  come  to  trouble  me  so?  It 
is  too  late  now.  It  might  have  been  you  once. 
But  now — it  is  too  late.” 

“Don’t  say  that,”  unsteadily. 

“You  don’t  know  all  that  you  have  told  me. 
But  it  alone  would  make  love,  for  us,  impos¬ 
sible.” 

“Nothing  can  do  that.” 

“You  must  go  away  now  and  never  come  back. 
Oh — if  you  were  to  come  into  my  life  at  all,  why 
did  you  come  only  now?  If  it  had  been  you, 
in  the  beginning,  you  could  have  changed  every¬ 
thing — and  saved  me.  Even  my  father  must 
have  listened  to  you.  But  it  is  too  late  now. 
You  must  go  away.  You  see — you  are  too 
strong  for  me.” 

He  leaned  nearer  to  her,  not  touching  her  but 
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looking  into  her  eyes  which  were  soft  and  bril¬ 
liant  with  tears. 

“Go  away?  As  if  I  could.  No,  dear.  I 
wasn’t  driven  out  on  the  search  for  you,  just  to 
give  you  up  at  the  end  of  it.  Mary — for  two 
years  I  followed  false  clues  over  a  thousand  miles 
and  more  before  I  reached  Fort  Reliance  in  the 
Yukon  where  your  other  letters  waited  for  Mark- 
well.  Nearly  three  hundred  miles  Grey  Wing 
and  I  went  that  first  summer  north  to  Fort  Dun- 
vegan,  west  to  Fort  St.  John,  south-west  to  Fort- 
Macleod.  At  Macleod  I  heard  of  a  man” — he 
paused,  watching  her  keenly — “named  Braddock 
— and  I  thought  I  had  traced  the  man  who  had 
died  by  the  Bad  Heart.”  She  had  given  no  sign 
at  the  mention  of  Braddock.  Presently  he  went 
on:  “Then  an  Indian  came  into  the  fort.  He 
had  acted  as  Braddock’s  guide,  and  he  told  me 
that  Braddock  had  not  worn  corduroys.  I 
turned  back  again  and  reached  Hudson’s  Hope, 
where  winter  stopped  me.  By  the  end  of  May 
Grey  Wing  and  I  had  made  trail  back  to  Dun- 
vegan.  We  went  on,  north-east  now,  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  more  to  Fort  Vermilion  on  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Peace.  There  again  I  heard  of  a 
man  alone.  But  it  must  have  been  Markwell,  as 
I  found  out  later.” 
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‘'And  you  kept  on?  Why?”  she  asked  won- 
deringly. 

“Two  years  of  following  will-o’-the-wisps, 
Mary.  But  at  last  it  came — the  sign  I  looked 
for.  It  always  comes.”  His  gaze  had  turned 
now  from  her,  meditatively.  “It  may  be  as  in¬ 
tangible  a  thing  as  the  wind’s  whisper  in  spring, 
turning  the  blades  of  wild  hay  away  from  a  foot¬ 
print  where  the  heavy  frost  cast  its  shape  in  the 
soil  and  held  it  through  the  winter  months.  Or 
the  charred  logs  of  a  camp-fire,  sodden  from  the 
melting  snow — bits  of  the  bones  of  animals  or 
birds,  which  indicate  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  camper  halted  there.  And  weeks,  perhaps 
months,  afterwards,  there  comes  the  confirma¬ 
tion  from  some  Indian  trapper  on  the  border  of 
No  Man’s  Land.  So,  bit  by  bit,  the  wilderness 
yields  the  secret  to  the  searcher  whose  will  and 
flesh  and  expectation  do  not  falter.  It  was  late 
in  October  and  ice  was  forming  in  the  Peace 
when  some  Indians  came  into  Fort  Vermilion  and 
told  me  of  the  man  who  had  come  in  by  the 
Yukon  trail.  Then  I  had  to  wait  for  the  river 
to  freeze  and  for  the  snow  to  deepen  so  that  I 
could  cross  with  sled  and  dogs  on  the  trail  to 
Dawson.  The  last  lap — and  it  nearly  defeated 
me.  It  was  the  coldest  winter  on  record — a  cold 
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that  cracks  the  lungs  if  you  breathe  it  in  with 
uncovered  mouth.  One  of  my  Crees  turned 
back,  and  the  other  succumbed,  and  you  say, 
‘Go  away — give  me  up  to  another  man — another 
such  man  as  Markwell!’  Mary” — he  turned  to¬ 
wards  her  again — “can  you  understand — that  it 
is  not  to  a  man  you  say  that,  but  to  the  agent  of 
a  law  older  than  death?” 

“What  law  is  older  than  death?”  she  breathed; 
her  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  him  wonderingly. 
They  shone,  and  her  breast  rose  and  fell. 

“Life,”  he  answered.  “The  purpose  of  that 
law  in  what  you  called  Nature’s  Search  Relent¬ 
less  is  the  same  now  as  when  she  first  led  man  up 
out  of  the  caves,  gave  to  the  wilderness  the  leap¬ 
ing  grace  of  the  deer,  set  the  straight  strength 
of  the  pine  and  the  beauty  of  the  wild  rose  in 
the  place  of  old  jungles  of  terror  and  lifted  over 
them  the  fearless  song  and  flight  of  the  lark.  It 
is  a  perfect  earth  and  perfect  man  she  is  fighting 
for — as  tirelessly,  relentlessly,  now  as  seons  ago. 
Mary,  it  was  not  a  man — nor  a  lover — who  could 
not  be  defeated  or  turned  back;  it  was  the  agent 
of  that  law.  Next  spring  I  found  what  I  had 
been  sent  out  to  find — at  Fort  Reliance.  Six 
months  later,  at  Edmonton,  I  saw  the  name  of 
Mitmash  on  a  map  in  the  government  office.  A 
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month  ago,  Mary — three  years  this  coming 
spring.  And  you  tell  me  to  go  back  alone — to 
watch  the  spring  breaking  on  the  North.” 

She  sat  silent  for  some  time,  and  very  still 
save  for  the  rising  and  falling  of  her  breast.  Her 
shining  eyes  dimmed  slowly  behind  a  mist  of 
pain. 

“You  have  your  law,  and  I  have  mine,”  she 
said  at  last.  “It  seems  very  clear  to  you.  But 
your  search — something  that  you  have  told  me 
which  you  yourself  don’t  know — has  made  love 

between  us  impossible.  I  am  not  free  to - — 

There  is  another  need  of  me  greater  than  yours. 
You  must  not  ask  me  anything  more.  I — I  can’t 
bear  any  more.” 

Considering  her  words,  questioning  what  they; 
meant,  he  did  not  speak  at  once.  Love — the 
proved  fact  which  they  shared — impossible !  He 
would  not  combat  that  directly. 

“Mary,  you  can’t  fight  against  the  law  of  life,” 
he  said  presently.  “And  that  belief  of  yours, 
educated  in  you  by  your  father,  that  by  sacri¬ 
ficing  yourself  to  wrong  you  can  save  a  doer  of 
wrong,  is  false.  Life  disproves  it  and  condemns 
it.  Life  wants  not  sacrifice  but  life.  And  it  has 
used  me  to  set  you  free.  If  you  can  never  lovd 
me — but  you  will — at  least  I  have  loved  you  and 
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served  you.  I  have  seen  you  and  I  have  touched 
your  lips.  Love  is  more  than  these  things,  and 
I  shall  have  you  always.” 

Again  she  made  that  little  movement  with  her 
hands,  the  gesture  of  surrender. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “why  should  I  deny  it,  since 
it  is  true?  You  have  taken  some  part  of  me; 
it  will  always  be  yours.  At  first  I  thought  you 
were  so  different  that  if  we  talked  for  years  we 
would  never  understand  each  other.  But  I  felt 
a  force  in  you  which  stirred  me;  and,  because  I 
couldn’t  understand  it,  it  troubled  me,  made  me 
almost  afraid.  I  know  what  it  is  now.  It  is  a 
power  that  has  come  from  living  out  in  action  the 
law  you  believe  in.  You  think  of  life  as  some¬ 
thing  outside  us,  a  divine  force,  trying  to  lift  us 
up  and,  through  us,  those  who  shall  be  born;  and 
you  have  fought  on  life’s  side.  You  believe  that 
the  law  of  the  search  is  not  only  to  save,  to  set 
free,  but  to  remove  the  waster,  as  you  said. 
That  is  a  man’s  interpretation.  Mine  is  to  be 
faithful  to  a  promise,  and  to  sacrifice  everything 
for — for  those  who  seem  to  be,  in  some  perilous 
way,  weaker  than  I  am.  It  all  comes  back  to 
that.  Because  that  has  always  been  the  way  of 
the  law  with  me,  beginning  with  my  father.” 

“Mary,  years  may  make  a  delusion  stronger, 
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but  they  can’t  make  it  true;  they  can’t  give  it 
vitality  to  stand  against  fact.  You  have  never 
questioned  yours,  and  no  one  else  has  attacked 
it  for  you.  I  am  not  going  to  question  it  only. 
I  am  going  to  destroy  it.” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“Good-bye,”  she  said.  “I  can’t  talk  any  more 
to-night.  I  must  think.  There  are  things  I  must 
think  about  till  they  are  clear.  And  to-morrow 
I  must  work — just  as  if  you  had  not  told  me.  I 
— thank  you  for — for  having  loved  me.” 

“It  is  good-bye  for  a  little  while,”  he  replied. 
“I  am  riding  up  the  road  to-night,  to  be  gone 
two  or  three  weeks.  Then  I  shall  come  back. 
I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  if  you  need  help, 
if  anything  unpleasant  develops,  you  will  send 
me  "word  at  once.  You  mentioned  a  malicious 
neighbour,  and  your  uncertainty  about  Olsen’s 
good-will.  You  are  not  to  suffer  from  anything 
these  people  may  do.  You’re  not  dependent  on 
Olsen  or  that  outrageous  mill  job  any  longer.” 

“You  are  very  kind  to  me.”  Her  eyes  filled. 

“No,”  bluntly,  “I’m  not.”  He  smiled.  “Don’t 
wait  to  write.  Wire  me  in  care  of  Captain  Wal¬ 
ters,  Camp  Aitken  near  Sequomic.  I  won’t  trust 
your  memory.”  He  tore  a  leaf  from  his  note¬ 
book  and  wrote  the  address.  “There.”  He  laid 
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the  scrap  of  paper  on  the  table.  “I  don’t  like 
leaving  you.  But  what  I  have  to  do  can’t  wait. 
A  wire  will  bring  help  to  you  at  once.  You  will 
never  have  to  face  things  all  alone  again.  I  have 
to  do  a  great  deal  to  make  up  for  the  shock  I 
have  given  you  to-night.  I  want  your  promise 
— you  will  send  for  me  if  you  need  me?” 

“If  I  need  you — I  promise,”  she  said  gravely. 

“Your  cheeks  and  lips  are  as  white  as  frost. 
Mary - ” 

His  arms  closed  around  her  again.  She  lay 
against  his  breast,  neither  rebelling  nor  respond¬ 
ing.  Presently  he  lifted  her  and  carried  her  to 
the  couch  and  laid  her  on  it.  He  felt  her  cape, 
hanging  on  a  chair  by  the  grate,  found  that  it 
was  dry  and  warm  and  spread  it  over  her;  then 
he  stirred  up  the  low  fire  and  put  a  small  pine- 
log  on  it.  He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  down 
at  her.  He  saw  that  her  luminous  blue  eyes, 
darkened  now  by  questioning  and  sorrow,  looked 
out  into  space  where  something  he  could  not  see, 
and  which  this  room  in  Mitmash  did  not  hold, 
was  pictured  for  them.  Against  the  wintry  pal¬ 
lor  of  her  face,  her  beautifully  modelled  lips 
quivered  in  a  sigh  and  then  stilled.  The  mouth 
of  Diana,  he  thought,  and  the  eyes  of  a  spirit. 
He  fought  down  the  desire  to  touch  her  again, 
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as  she  lay  there  unconscious  of  the  storm  which 
had  seized  him  or  indifferent  to  it. 

The  contest  for  her  was  not  to  be  fought  with 
her  now,  but  with  that  shadowy  third  figure 
whose  name  she  would  not  say. 

He  went  out  quickly.  Beyond  the  gate  he 
turned  Grey  Wing’s  head  northward.  He  did 
not  need  to  look  into  the  post-box,  for  he  had 
already  seen  the  letter  which  Mary  Fordham  had 
dropped  into  it.  Its  address  was  not  difficult  to 
remember:  Terry  Byrne,  Esq.,  Kelly’s  Hotel, 
Barkerville,  Cariboo,  B.C.  Had  he  looked  for 
the  letter  again,  he  would  not  have  found  it. 
The  envelope  had  burned  to  ashes  an  hour  ago 
in  Frieda  Williams’  kitchen  stove. 

Hawk  had  made  his  decision  to  go  north  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  hour  of  his  talk  with  Mary.  As  he 
rode  he  sifted  and  summed  up  the  shreds  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  seemed  to  connect  the  unmentioned 
Terry  Byrne  with  the  death  by  Bad  Heart 
Brook. 

He  had  one  or  two  facts  fast  and  beyond  dis¬ 
pute.  Markwell  and  the  rider  of  the  buckskin 
horse  had  known  each  other  before  they  met  in 
Mitmash:  the  rider  of  the  buckskin  horse  had 
left  Mitmash  shortly  after  their  reunion:  later s 
Markwell  had  joined  a  former  friend  in  the 
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north:  a  man  had  returned  from  the  north  and 
brought  that  nugget  to  Mary  and  a  story,  not  the 
true  one,  of  Markwell’s  end.  Last  night  Mary 
had  said,  in  speaking  of  the  wanderers  whom 
the  wilderness  lured  and  would  not  surrender, 
that  even  the  deep  snows  and  bitter  cold  did  not 
check  them,  they  went  from  one  north  to  an¬ 
other.  It  seemed  obvious — as  obvious  as  any¬ 
thing  could  be  without  the  clinching  proof — 
that  she  was  thinking  of  Terry  Byrne  as  a  man 
who  had  returned  from  the  Yukon  snows  and 
then  gone  to  the  snows  of  the  Cariboo. 

She  must  have  asked  him  in  one  of  her  letters 
what  sort  of  country  he  was  in.  Her  imagination 
would  crave  the  details  of  his  life  and  environ¬ 
ment  in  order  to  picture  him  vividly,  compan- 
ionably,  in  her  lonely  evenings  before  her  hearth- 
fire.  The  time  of  bitterest  cold  and  heaviest 
snowfall  had  not  arrived  when  Byrne  wrote — 
some  time  in  November,  probably — his  last 
letter  before  the  one  which  Mary  had  taken  from 
the  box  that  morning  after  Frieda  had  put  it 
back.  The  chances  were,  he  thought,  that  Byrne 
had  been  in  northern  British  Columbia  last 
winter,  perhaps  during  most  of  the  two  years 
since  that  night  when  he  rode  to  Mary’s  gate — 
if  he  were  the  night  rider  of  Frieda’s  tale.  In 
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that  time  he  would  have  become  known  to  most 
of  the  other  men  in  the  district,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  country  he  was  in.  It  was  not  wide 
prairie  like  the  North-West  where  a  man  could 
ride  his  solitary  trail  in  any  direction.  It  was  a 
jumble  of  rocky  mountains  and  sheer-sided 
canons.  Therefore  all  men  travelled  up  and 
down  the  same  few  roads  in  summer,  spring  and 
fall ;  and  in  winter,  when  the  land  was  smothered 
under  three  or  four  feet  of  snow,  they  herded 
into  the  little  town.  In  such  a  country  men  were 
quickly  marked  and  estimated  by  their  fellows. 
He  would  learn  more  about  Terry  Byrne  there, 
and  in  less  time,  than  by  the  distasteful  means 
of  watching  Mary  in  Mitmash  and  trying  to  in¬ 
tercept  her  letters. 

It  was  fear,  he  thought,  rather  than  grief 
which  had  shaken  her  in  listening  to  his  account 
of  the  finding  of  Markwell’s  body.  That  fear 
would  make  her  wary.  If,  suspecting  the  worst, 
she  wrote  Terry  Byrne  asking  his  explanation  of 
the  tragedy  and  why  he  had  told  her  a  different 
story,  she  would  not  trust  her  letter  to  the  post- 
box,  nor  to  the  post  office  in  Mitmash.  An  In¬ 
dian  from  the  rancheree,  a  brakeman  on  the 
train,  some  acquaintance  from  up  the  valley,  by 
any  one  of  these  she  might  send  out  her  letter 
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from  another  station — and  he  be  none  the  wiser. 
And  while  he  waited  and  watched  in  Mitmash, 
Byrne,  if  he  were  guilty,  would  make  good  his 
escape.  Once  let  Byrne  reach  Vancouver  or 
Seattle  and  take  ship,  undetected,  and  all  the 
world,  save  a  corner  of  north-west  Canada,  was 
his  to  hide  in — Mexico,  South  America,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  Orient. 

No,  he  was  making  the  better  move  in  going 
north  to  have  a  look  at  Terry  Byrne. 

He  did  not  remember  having  heard  that  name 
at  any  of  the  forts.  He  had  traced  two  men  into 
the  Peace  River  country  whom  he  could  not  trace 
out  of  it  again,  Bob  Markwell  and  Pete  Brad- 
dock.  He  had  found  the  bones  of  one  of  them. 
If  Braddock  had  murdered  Markwell  and  then 
had  slipped  out  of  the  territory  safely,  he  would 
almost  certainly  change  his  name.  Mary  had 
made  no  sign  at  his  mention  of  Braddock;  but, 
then,  she  was  capable  of  that.  As  an  antagonist 
she  was  subtle,  secretive,  self-controlled;  she 
thought  quickly.  Possibly,  too,  Braddock  had 
worn  another  name  in  Mitmash. 

There  was  that  rumour,  repeated  by  old  Jen¬ 
sen,  that  Markwell  and  the  man  on  the  buck¬ 
skin  horse  had  quarrelled  about  a  girl.  Did  the 
truth  of  that  rumour  account  for  Mary’s  terror 
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when  he  had  told  her  of  finding  and  identifying 
Markwell’s  body? 

She  had  said  something  at  the  last  about  the 
demand  of  the  law  of  life  upon  her — “to  sacri¬ 
fice  everything  for  those  who  seemed  to  be,  in 
some  perilous  way,  weaker  than  herself.”  It 
was  only  too  likely  that,  if  Mary  Fordham  be¬ 
lieved  that  murder  had  been  committed  because 
of  her,  she  would  hold  herself  responsible  and,  if 
she  were  not  prevented,  would  sacrifice  herself  to 
the  man  whose  moral  downfall  had  been  caused 
by  his  passion  for  her.  That  was  the  way  she 
would  view  it,  in  her  ignorance !  No  other  vision 
of  herself  than  as  a  being  destined  for  the  pyre. 
That  cowardly  egomaniac,  her  father,  had  much 
to  answer  for! 

To-night  she  would  “think,”  and  to-morrow 
she  must  “work,”  and  afterwards — how  soon 
afterwards? — she  would  act.  And,  because  he 
could  not  foresee  what  action  she  would  take,  he 
felt  the  more  convinced  that  he  was  wise  to  go 
north.  He  would  reach  Barkerville  at  the  very 
latest  a  few  days  before  her  letter;  because  from 
Ashcroft,  which  was  the  rail  terminus,  he  could 
either  ride,  or  drive  a  light  sled,  on  to  Barker¬ 
ville,  while  her  letter  must  wait  at  Ashcroft  for 
the  next  trip  north  of  the  weekly  stage.  He 
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would  be  in  Byrne’s  immediate  environment,  and 
already  familiar  with  the  opinion  of  him  there 
current,  when  her  letter  was  handed  to  him  at 
the  post  office  wicket.  And  if,  on  receipt  of  it, 
Terry  Byrne  made  a  swift  move  to  leave  the 
country  .  .  . 

Yes,  he  was  wise  to  take  the  chase  north. 
For  to  the  north,  laid  out  under  their  winter 
covering  like  the  steel  ribs  and  springs  of  a  huge 
trap,  were  the  snow-packed  mountains  and 
canons  of  the  Cariboo.  A  fresh  snowshoe  trail 
marked  as  closely  on  the  white  surface  as  a  hoof- 
print  in  frozen  soil;  the  far-carrying  crack  of  a 
rifle  through  the  still,  brittle  air,  as  the  fugitive 
killed  the  wild  animal  food  on  which  he  must 
live;  the  traces  of  the  blood  of  small  game  on 
the  snow,  or  the  discarded  portions  of  bear  or 
deer  too  heavy  to  pack;  all  these  would  tell  the 
way  he  had  gone  and  the  speed  of  his  flight,  as 
shadows  lengthening  eastward  told  the  way  and 
the  hours  of  the  sun’s  decline, 
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AN  irregular  semicircle  of  wooden  houses 
r~\  edging  a  white  bluff  over  the  softly  shin¬ 
ing  frozen  smoothness  of  Thompson 
River,  Ashcroft  crouched  under  snowy  roofs  and 
a  deep  blue  sky  thick  with  stars  that  flickered 
frostily  like  the  sharp  points  of  stalactites  caught 
by  the  roving  flare  of  a  giant  torch.  Its  white- 
coated  windows  gleamed  with  a  yellowish  tinge 
from  the  lamps  within.  The  air  was  keen  enough 
to  keep  most  of  the  few  hundred  inhabitants 
around  their  well-stocked  stoves.  John  Hawk 
met  no  one  as  he  crunched  along  through  the 
crusty  snow  of  the  road  from  the  stable  that 
housed  the  roan  to  the  straggle  of  shacks  behind 
the  town. 

Two  days  before,  he  had  received  Grey  Wing 
from  a  box  car  of  a  freight  train  and  quartered 
him  in  the  stable  of  a  Chinese  truck  farmer  a 
mile  up  the  road.  He  had  taken  up  his  own 
quarters,  thirty-six  hours  earlier,  at  Ah  Wy’s 
Restaurant  &  Beds  among  the  shacks.  Mon¬ 
golian  reticence,  increased  by  a  limited  English 
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vocabulary,  was  a  guarantee  that  neither  him¬ 
self  nor  his  horse  would  become  a  subject  of 
gossip  in  the  town.  Ashcroft,  like  Mitmash,  like 
all  small  human  stations  in  the  wilderness,  was 
garrulous.  It  was  garrulous  about  Terry  Byrne. 

Byrne’s  was  the  first  name  Hawk  had  heard 
mentioned  in  Ashcroft.  He  had  gone  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  station  to  the  office  of  the  B.C. 
Express  Co.  to  learn  when  the  next  stage  would 
go  north.  There  had  been  two  men  in  the  office 
when  he  pushed  the  door  open — the  grey-haired 
“old-timer,”  MacLean,  who  managed  it,  and  a 
heavy-set  man  with  red  hair  and  red  whiskers, 
and  a  red  face  ornamented  with  two  seamy  white 
scars.  The  ruddy  man  was  saying: 

“Shouldn’t  wonder  if  Terry’s  twenty-four 
hours  late  bringin’  her  in.  Road  was  pretty  bad 
when  I  come  down  last  trip.  B’en  snowin’ 
heavy,  sence.” 

“Terry  Byrne’s  a  right  smart  boy  with  horses; 
but  he  ain’t  the  driver  you  be,  Bob,”  said  Mac- 
Lean. 

“Wal,  he’s  young.  He  ain’t  drove  along  a  prec¬ 
ipice  on  ice  in  early  days  with  horses  that  never 
b’en  in  harness  afore  an’  had  to  be  blindfolded  to 
get  ’em  in  the  shafts.  He  ain’t  b’en  capsized 
over  Jackass  Mountain  an’  scarred  his  beauty. 
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Thirty  years  of  drivin’  your  mad  cayuses,  Archie, 
has  made  me  a  bachelor  for  life.  No  gal’s  willin’ 
to  take  a  second  look  at  me.” 

From  a  reminiscent  quality  in  the  chuckles 
that  followed,  Hawk  had  surmised  that  the  joke 
was  as  old  as  popular. 

“Mighty  glad  to  have  him  goin’  up  with  me 
this  trip.  Terry’s  good  comp’ny.” 

“Don’t  tell  that  outside,  Bob.  You  know 
why,”  MacLean  had  cautioned. 

“Oh,  sure.  I  know.” 

The  ruddy  man  had  given  Hawk  a  friendly 
“G’mornin’  ”  and  gone  out. 

“The  stage?  She  oughter  go  out  day  after  to¬ 
morrow,”  MacLean  had  answered  Hawk’s  query. 
“But  I  reckon  she’ll  be  a  day  late  gettin’  in  an’ 
maybe  a  day  late  goin’  out.  Road’s  apt  to  be 
bad  this  time  o’  year  an’  the  train’ll  mebbe  be 
late,  account  o’  snowslides.  She’ll  wait  for  the 
train  that’s  supposed  to  connect  with  her,  ac¬ 
count  o’  mail — ain’t  likely  to  be  any  passengers 
goin’  up;  none’s  cornin’  down.  That  was  Bob 
Bate,  who’ll  drive  her — best  driver  ever  held 
reins.” 

“A  generous  chap,  too.  I  overheard  him 
standing  up  for  your  other  man,”  Hawk  had  put 
in  quickly. 
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“Yeh.  Bob’s  fond  o’  Terry.  An’  Terry 
Byrne’s  a  good  driver,  even  if  he  ain’t  Bob  Bate. 
Never  was  another  Bob  Bate.  But  Bob  has 
drove  over  thirty  year,  when  the  stage  run  from 
Barkerville  to  Yale,  ’fore  C.P.R.  come  as  far  as 
Ashcroft,  ’fore  there  was  any  C.P.R.  ’t  all.  Yale 
was  the  head  o’  steamboat  navigation  on  the 
Fraser  then.  The  Cariboo  Road’s  the  oldest  an’ 
longest  stage  line  in  the  world,  Mister — built  in 
1864.  It  runs  a  leetle  more’n  two  hundred 
eighty  miles  now  from  Ashcroft  to  Barkerville. 
But  I  guess  I  was  tellin’  you  about  Terry.  Ever 
hear  how  he  come  to  be  a  stage-driver?” 

“No.  I  can’t  say  I  ever  did.  I  came  up  from 
New  Westminster  to  Yale  on  some  business  and 
then  thought  I’d  run  up  to  the  end  of  the  line 
here  before  I  turned  home.” 

“That  so?  Wal,  they  mightn’t  heard  about  it 
in  Yale  yet.  Pretty  slow,  down  there.  Steve 
Carson,  he  b’en  on  the  line  ten  years;  an’  little 
over  a  year  ago  Steve  was  jest  liftin’  a  leg  up  to 
climb  on  the  box  when  he  dropped  over — had 
a  haemorrhage.  That  was  in  Barkerville.  An’ 
there  was  the  stage  an’  passengers  waitin’  to 
start.  This  feller,  Terry — he’d  b’en  minin’ 
round  there — he  says  ‘I’ll  drive  her  down.’  An’ 
some  one  says,  ‘What’s  a  prospector  know  ’bout 
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drivin’?’  An’  Terry  says,  ‘Watch  me,  an’  you’ll 
find  out.’  An’  he  jumps  aboard  and  picks  up  the 
reins.  01’  Jim  Logan,  he  come  down  that  trip, 
and  he  says  he  never  enjoyed  a  worse  ride — 
struck  every  bump  in  the  road.  Terry  brought 
her  in  six  hours  ahead  o’  time  an’  the  horses 
looked  like  they  was  swimmin’  in  soap.”  Mac- 
Lean  chuckled.  “Steve  died.  An’  Terry  sort  o’ 
stuck  on  the  box.  We  persuaded  him  to  be  a 
leetle  more  careful.”  He  chuckled  again. 

“A  good  thing  for  you  he  turned  up.  But  if 
there  was  any  gold  dust  aboard  I’ll  bet  your 
Barkerville  manager  spent  some  anxious  nights, 
unless  he  knew  all  about  Byrne.” 

“Say!  he  did,  for  a  fact!  ’Course  we  looked 
Terry  up  ’fore  we  signed  him  on  permanent. 
B’en  in  the  Cariboo  ’bout  a  year  then — got  a 
claim  staked  out  an’  washin’  up  enough  yellow 
grains  to  keep  him  believin’  in  it  an’  wastin’ 
time  on  it.  If  you  ever  lived  in  a  placer  district 
you  know  what  I  mean.  Next  spring  she’s  goin’ 
to  pay  big,  they  tells  you.  There’s  men  huddlin’ 
round  Kelly’s  stove  in  Barkerville  goin’  on 
ninety  an’  bent  double  with  rheumatiz  that’s  b’en 
sayin’  that  for  fifty  year  an’  still  sayin’  it.  But  I 
guess  a  stage-driver’s  wages  begun  to  look  good 
to  Terry  ’bout  then — though  he’s  quittin’  this 
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trip.  Got  some  partners  goin’  in  with  him  on  the 
claim  next  spring.” 

“Lucky  you  found  his  record  was  good  when 
you  looked  it  up.” 

“Yeh ;  warn’t  a  thing  wrong  with  Terry.  A  bit 
too  fond  o’  cards,  mebbe.  An’  girls  more’n  a  bit 
too  fond  o’  Terry!  An’  Terry  not  objectin’  real 
hard,  you  understand,”  he  winked.  “Jim  Logan 
says  Terry  hits  her  up  at  Ah  Wy’s  sometimes; 
guess  there’s  some  real  gamblin’  done  in  Ah  Wy’s 
back  room,  from  all  I  hear.  But  Terry  can’t  do 
much  of  it,  he  ain’t  got  money  enough;  though 
likely  he  sits  in  a  game  there  sometimes  like  he 
does  other  places.  Terry  sleeps  over  Ah  Wy’s 
winter  times,  coz  it’s  warm;  them  Chinks  are 
great  on  fires,  an’  Ah  Wy  hires  out  pretty  good 
beds  an’  keeps  ’em  clean — no  style,  o’  course — 
an’  cheaper  than  the  hotels.  The  talk  ’bout 
Terry  hittin’  her  up  might  have  started  from  him 
sleepin’  there;  you  know  what  talk  is.  I  tell 
you,  Mister,  Terry’s  everybody’s  spoiled  boy 
from  Ashcroft  to  Barkerville  an’  then  home.  Al¬ 
ways  laughin’.  But  I  figger  he  might  have  a  wild 
streak  in  him  if  he  was  crossed  real  ugly.  Last 
summer  when  we  had  the  hold-up — first  hold-up 
in  ten  years — I  was  mighty  glad  ’twas  Bob 
drivin’  an’  not  Terry.  Bob  was  alone,  ’ceptin’ 
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for  Ah  Wy,  which  was  worse’n  bein’  alone,  for 
the  minute  that  Chink  sees  the  two  men  come 
out  with  masks  an’  guns,  he  grabs  Bob  round 
the  neck  an’  chatters  his  teeth  in  his  ear — 
sounded  like  some  one  was  shaking  dice  in  his 
ear-drum,  Bob  says — an’  Bob  couldn’t  do  a 
thing.  Couldn’t  any  way,  o’  course.  Now  Terry 
likely  would  o’  tried  to  fight  an’  got  shot.  He 
can  get  mad  sudden.  After  a  bit  Bob  caught  one 
o’  the  horses — robbers  cut  the  traces  an’  stam¬ 
peded  ’em — an’  raced  back  to  Clinton  like  the 
devil  was  chasin’  him  an’  got  the  Biggs  boys  to 
go  out  with  him;  an’  they  beat  the  woods  for 
them  stage  robbers.  Found  where  they’d  burned 
their  dusters  an’  masks,  but  the  ground  was  dry 
an’  there  wam’t  any  trail  to  follow.  Ain’t  easy 
to  trail  men  in  summer  less’n  they  keeps  to  the 
dust  o’  the  road,  which  they  didn’t.  Bob  and 
the  Biggs  boys  knowed  the  robbers  crossed  the 
creek,  coz  they  found  the  ashes  this  side.  They 
beat  round  all  day  t’other  side  for  miles.  Got 
off  clean.  The  B.C.X.  offers  a  thousand  dollars 
reward.” 

“I  suppose  the  robbers  got  a  good  deal  more 
than  that?” 

“I  guess  so,”  MacLean  had  answered,  non¬ 
committally.  It  had  just  occurred  to  him  that 
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he  was  talking  very  freely  to  a  stranger.  Hawk, 
having  seen  the  suspicion  slowly  dawning  in  the 
old-timer’s  eyes,  had  quickly  changed  the  subject 
to  avoid  being  questioned  about  himself. 

“By  the  way,  they  told  me  in  Yale  not  to  leave 
Ashcroft  without  visiting  the  Basque  Ranch — 
about  twelve  miles  south,  isn’t  it?  They  say  it 
has  some  of  the  best  live-stock  in  the  province.” 

“Yeh.  That’s  so.  An’  there’s  Ashcroft 
Manor,  three  miles  out.  Winter  ain’t  the  best 
time  for  lookin’  over  ranchin’  country.  But 
cattle  looks  much  the  same.  Pete  Berzony  back 
o’  the  Continental  Hotel’ll  drive  you  over — if 
he’s  got  back  from  Cache  Creek.” 

With  that  Hawk  had  gone  out,  secretly  thank¬ 
ing  the  pamphlet  which  he  had  picked  from  the 
counter  in  the  railway  station  at  Vancouver  for 
the  information  about  ranching  at  Ashcroft. 

As  he  crunched  along  through  the  snow  to  Ah 
Wy’s  this  evening — it  was  between  six  and  seven 
o’clock — he  went  over  mentally  the  few  sugges¬ 
tions  which  he  had  received  from  MacLean’s 
monologue,  and  wondered  whether  he  might 
have  learned  anything  that  bore  directly  upon 
his  search  if  he  had  taken  a  different  course  and 
made  himself  known  in  the  town.  He  was  anx¬ 
ious  most  to  bring  that  search  to  a  swift  conclu- 
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sion.  It  had  lasted  for  three  years  already.  The 
law,  having  the  patience  of  the  inevitable,  could 
wait  another  year — or  ten — if  necessary;  but 
Mary  Fordham  would  not.  What  was  she  think¬ 
ing  now  about  Markwell’s  body  by  the  Bad 
Heart  and  the  man  who  had  brought  her  that 
nugget;  and  what  was  she  planning  to  do? 
Following  clues  through  small  hives  of  gossip, 
when  one  had  hardly  more  than  a  well-pieced 
theory,  had  its  perils  and  its  exasperations.  The 
conclusive  fact  might  be  there,  on  some  chat¬ 
terer’s  tongue-tip;  but  one  must  risk  one’s 
trumps  to  get  it. 

Terry  had  left  Barkerville  without  passengers. 
He  was  apparently  alone  on  the  stage,  unless 
some  one  had  boarded  it  at  a  way  station. 
MacLean  had  said  that  there  were  seldom  any 
passengers  in  midwinter — miners  and  ranchers 
had  no  business  to  transact  in  the  closed  white 
season.  And  the  stage  was  expected  to  be  late, 
even  a  day  late,  in  getting  in.  If  Terry  were 
warned  by  wire,  or  by  messenger  if  the  wires 
were  down,  he  could  continue  his  southward  trip 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  Ashcroft,  drive  the  stage 
off  the  road  into  the  brush,  tether  three  of  the 
horses,  mount  the  fourth,  skirt  Ashcroft  in  the 
dark,  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  and  board  the 
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south-going  train  at  the  next  rail  station.  He 
would  have  a  twenty-four-hour  start  before  Ash¬ 
croft  began  to  wonder  why  he  didn’t  appear. 
The  days  were  short  now — this  was  the  twen¬ 
tieth  of  December — and  after  a  search  party  had 
started  out  to  look  for  the  overdue  stage  it  might 
take  two  days  or  even  longer  to  find  the  aban¬ 
doned  sled.  By  the  time  that  was  done,  and  the 
wires  were  mended,  Terry  might  have  covered 
his  tracks  for  another  three  years.  Winter  condi¬ 
tions,  which  would  make  fatal  any  attempt  at 
escape  from  Barkerville,  could  here,  so  near  to 
the  railroad,  be  turned  to  his  account  if  he  were 
resourceful.  And,  since  his  interview  with  the 
old  blacksmith  and  his  last  talk  with  Mary, 
Hawk  had  become  convinced  of  the  resource¬ 
fulness  of  his  quarry.  The  man  he  was  follow¬ 
ing  was  no  fool,  except  in  the  ultimate  sense  that 
a  criminal  was  always  a  fool. 

“A  great  driver,  with  a  head  a  little  better 
than  a  horse’s,”  was  the  way  he  summed  up  Bob 
Bate.  He  wished  that  he  knew  how  that  creek 
ran  in  relation  to  the  road,  whether  it  wound 
southward  fairly  parallel  to  it;  and  where  Terry 
Byrne  was  on  the  day  of  the  hold-up.  Men  who 
staged  a  hold-up  a  few  miles  beyond  Clinton, 
some  eight  hours’  distance  from  Ashcroft — less 
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than  that  for  fast  saddle-horses — were  either 
planning  to  get  out  of  the  country  by  rail  or  to 
show  innocent  faces  in  the  town  while  the  ama¬ 
teur  posse  was  beating  the  woods  for  them.  The 
trend  of  the  creek  might  have  decided  their 
choice  of  that  spot  for  the  robbery.  Possibly 
while  Bob  Bate  and  “the  Biggs  Boys”  were 
dashing  aimlessly  about  on  the  other  side  of  the 
creek,  the  sun  had  swiftly  sucked  the  moisture 
out  of  a  few  darkened  hoof-prints  in  the  dust  of 
the  road  several  miles  south  of  them. 

If  Terry  had  been  one  of  the  robbers,  then  he 
had  a  friend  and  partner — the  other  highway¬ 
man — who,  in  winter,  was  more  likely  to  be  in 
Ashcroft  than  elsewhere,  if  he  had  remained  in 
the  country.  This  individual  might,  or  might 
not,  be  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  a  North¬ 
west  Mounted  Policeman  and  his  horse;  but, 
because  last  summer’s  hold-up  was  on  his  com 
science,  he  would  pretty  surely  get  word  to  Terry 
Byrne  that  a  stranger  was  making  intimate  in¬ 
quiries  about  him.  He  would  foresee  his  own 
danger  should  Terry  be  caught;  loyalty  and 
honour  among  thieves  being  more  of  a  proverb 
than  a  fact. 

Ah  Wy  had  been  on  the  stage  that  day.  Ah 
Wy  kept  a  “Restaurant  &  Beds”  on  the  shady 
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side  of  town;  and  a  gambling  den  which  a  re¬ 
spectable  official  like  MacLean  would  only  admit 
having  “heard  about.”  Terry  Byrne  slept  at  Ah 
Wy’s  and  was  said  to  sit  in  a  game  “sometimes.” 
Hawk  had  chosen  to  get  his  first  sight  of  Terry 
there.  His  present  plan  was  to  go  north  on  the 
same  stage  which  would  carry  Byrne  as  a  pas¬ 
senger.  He  had  learned  at  the  station  that  the 
train,  overdue  since  morning,  “might  get 
through”  about  midnight;  and  that  the  stage  had 
passed  Clinton  twelve  hours  late.  If  Terry  met 
with  no  more  obstacles  he  should  reach  Ashcroft 
“somewhere  round  ten  o’clock”;  and,  if  the  train 
came  in  that  night,  the  stage  would  start  north 
at  four-thirty  the  next  morning. 

Where  the  path  to  Ah  Wy’s  branched  off  the 
road,  Hawk  paused.  His  ear  had  caught, 
through  the  thin  crisp  air,  the  sharpened  sound 
of  bells.  He  saw  first  two  yellow  swinging  specks 
of  light — lanterns  affixed  to  a  sled — then  a  black 
mass  scudding  down  the  white  road  towards 
him.  Spattering  a  hail  of  hard  snow  from  their 
hoofs,  with  heads  down,  nostrils  steaming,  and  a 
line  of  foam  across  their  flanks,  the  four  horses 
plunged  towards  the  lights  of  the  town.  As  the 
stage  whizzed  by  him  like  a  toboggan  on  ice, 
Hawk  had  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  muffled 
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figure  of  the  driver,  standing  bent  forward  and 
swaying  to  the  lurch  of  the  sled,  giving  the 
horses  the  reins  and  shouting  them  on.  Terry 
had  made  up  three  hours  of  the  lost  time. 

Hawk  went  on  along  the  path  to  Ah  Wy’s.  A 
lantern  hanging  beside  the  door  showed  dimly 
the  sign  “Ah  Wy’s  Restaurant  &  Beds,”  and 
over  it  a  once-gilded  dragon  with  a  painted 
tongue.  No  better  sign  of  welcome  could  have 
been  suspended  over  the  lintels  of  Ah  Wy’s  do¬ 
main  than  a  weather-scarred  gilded  dragon  with 
a  faded  scarlet  tongue.  On  the  ground  floor  of 
the  two-story  log  structure  were  the  restaurant 
and  the  bar-room.  At  the  tables  in  the  bar¬ 
room,  men  played  card  games  for  small  stakes 
or  for  none.  In  a  little  town  of  few  diversions, 
Ah  Wy’s  ground-floor  front  was  a  cheap  and 
warm  place  to  sit  about  in.  Upstairs  were  the 
beds,  a  few  of  them  with  cubby-hole  attach¬ 
ments,  the  others  arranged  like  steamer  bunks 
along  the  log  wall.  Hawk  occupied  one  of  the 
private  beds,  with  walls  partitioned  off  from  the 
steerage,  a  tin  wash-basin  on  a  three-legged 
stool,  and  two  nails  in  the  wall  for  a  wardrobe 
closet. 

Behind  the  main  building  there  was  a  long, 
low  lean-to.  It  had  no  windows  and  only  its 
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stove-pipe  was  visible  over  the  closely  set  high 
pickets  which  fenced  the  yard.  To  the  right  a 
row  of  shacks  backed  up  against  it  and  extended 
beyond  it.  By  a  local  order,  or  by  public  opinion 
as  compelling,  their  window-shades  were  never 
raised  more  than  a  foot  above  the  sill.  Their 
front  walls  were  whitewashed  and  their  doors 
painted  red.  Like  Ah  Wy’s  dragon,  they  showed 
the  ravages  of  time  and  of  other  elements  even 
less  kindly.  The  lean-to  was  “Ah  Wy’s  back 
room,”  the  gambling  den.  A  door  opened  from 
it  into  the  yard,  but  there  was  no  gate  in  the 
pickets;  the  egress  from  the  yard  was  through 
the  back  doors  of  the  two  shacks  which  pushed 
against  the  fence. 

In  the  dingy  hall  of  Ah  Wy’s  restaurant,  be¬ 
hind  the  ladder  which  led  up  to  the  beds,  was  the 
front  entrance  to  the  gambling  house.  There 
was  a  door  in  the  grimy  wall,  not  easily  suspected 
of  being  there,  for  its  hinges  were  on  the  other 
side  and  it  had  neither  handle  nor  keyhole.  But 
it  opened,  by  a  bolt  drawn  silently,  to  him  who 
knew  where  it  was  and  knocked.  In  the  early 
hours  of  the  evening  Ah  Wy  drew  the  bolt. 
When  serving  ceased  in  the  restaurant  a  waiter 
became  the  porter,  and  Ah  Wy  flip-flopped 
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among  the  tables,  keeping  his  one  good  eye  on 
the  bank’s  percentages. 

A  little  after  eight  o’clock  Hawk  followed  the 
waiter  into  the  den. 

The  room  was  long  and  rather  narrow  and  had 
some  pretensions  to  magnificence — a  magnifi¬ 
cence  bred  of  memories  of  Canton,  of  pagodas, 
of  gold  and  vermilion  lacquer,  bronze  temple 
bells,  screens  of  painted  satin,  beads  of  imperial 
jade,  and  house-gods;  a  Mongolian  reverie  of 
art  executed  in  the  terms  of  Ashcroft.  The 
rough  planks  lining  the  log  walls  were  smeared 
with  a  red  paint  that  had  once  been  bright  but 
was  now  gutted  with  smoke.  Greasy  oil  lamps 
with  blackened  chimneys  were  bracketed  about; 
la  tallow  candle  in  a  tin  candle-stick  stood  here 
and  there  on  the  tables.  Perhaps  house-gods 
and  evil  josses  need  no  light  for  reading;  for  the 
dim  and  sinister  flare  of  Ah  Wy’s,  by  which  men 
picked  out  the  faces  of  trumps  and  the  numbers 
on  the  roulette  wheel,  was  not  sharp  enough  to 
pierce  through  the  grime  and  smudges  on  the 
wall  to  the  charms  written  at  intervals  on  it — 
maxims  of  Confucius  in  lettering  not  unlike 
crossed  fingers,  the  “King’s  X”  to  confound  the 
wicked  spirits  who  might  seek  to  aid  patrons  at 
the  expense  of  the  house  by  nullifying  the  skill 
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of  a  crooked  dealer  or  the  carefully  prejudged 
effect  of  the  balanced  wheel;  and  fond  greetings 
to  the  spirits  of  Luck. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  was  the  bar,  a  rough 
wooden  counter,  backed  by  rows  of  glasses  and 
bottles  on  shelves.  Rough  deal  tables  covered 
with  green  baize  were  set  in  a  line  down  the 
centre.  The  roulette  table  was  near  the  stove 
opposite  the  door.  Against  the  other  wall  and 
at  the  far  end  were  a  few  two-seated  benches 
and  tables,  or  stands;  at  one  of  these  the  un¬ 
sociable  seeker  of  joy  could  sit  alone  drinking 
Ah  Wy’s  doctored  liquors  or  smoking  his  pungent 
tobacco;  or,  if  so  inclined,  he  could  extend  the 
courtesy  of  the  other  half  of  the  bench  to  one 
of  the  hostesses  from  the  whitewashed  shacks 
with  red  doors  who  assisted  in  making  the  eve¬ 
nings  at  Ah  Wy’s  festive.  Baskets  of  paper 
flowers,  with  a  dangle  of  red  silk  fringes  and 
green  beads,  hung  from  the  low  slanting  ceiling. 
A  few  folding  screens  with  gilt  paper  panels 
placed  beside  each  wall  bench  added  their  note 
of  splendour  and  invited  to  privacy,  and  a  thick 
layer  of  sawdust  on  the  floor  made  men’s  feet 
go  softly.  On  a  strip  of  red  silk  tacked  over  the 
door  a  group  of  Chinese  characters  in  gilt  pro- 
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claimed  that  this  was  the  House  of  One  Thou¬ 
sand  Delights. 

Hawk  seated  himself  on  one  of  the  benches 
near  a  screen  midway  of  the  room.  It  was  a 
little  too  early  for  both  business  and  revelry. 
Four  or  five  Chinamen  sat  in  the  half-dusk  near 
the  end  wall,  where  the  door  led  in  from  the 
shacks.  One  Chinaman  held  something  that 
looked,  to  Hawk,  like  a  small  fiddle.  Occasion¬ 
ally  bits  of  their  muffled  sing-song  reached  him; 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  by  their  inflexions 
whether  their  conversation  were  gay  or  sad. 
Their  alien  impassive  faces  rather  fascinated 
him  in  that  setting;  one,  in  particular — that  of 
a  man  who  appeared  even  in  the  dimness  to  be 
old.  Yellow  and  sagging,  the  face  of  Ah  Wy 
was  like  an  unholy  joss  carved  in  ivory  or  old 
bone.  He  wore  the  rough,  high-ridged  Chinese 
skull-cap  with  a  button  on  the  top,  and  huge 
hom-rimmed  spectacles.  The  cuffs  on  his  dark 
gilt-buttoned  blouse  were  sky-blue,  and,  as  he 
manipulated  his  very  long  bamboo  cigarette- 
holder,  his  sleeve  slipped  back  and  forth  over  a 
dull  whitish-green  hoop  of  jade.  He  spoke  little, 
but  his  owl-like  face  nodded  up  and  down  con¬ 
tinually  as  if  on  a  pivot.  With  a  soft  clicking 
sound  a  waiter  piled  poker  chips  on  the  tables 
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and  deposited  new  decks  of  cards.  These  im¬ 
perturbable  yellow  men  had  come  a  long  way  to 
minister  to  the  vices  of  a  strange  people,  Hawk 
mused;  he  had  seen  them  from  Dawson  to 
Medicine  Hat,  as  here  in  Ashcroft,  neither  cli¬ 
mate  nor  conditions  forbidding,  with  flapping 
sleeves  and  shaven  polls,  like  migratory  buzzards 
gathered  for  the  feast  of  decay. 

Two  men,  the  only  other  white  men  in  the 
room,  were  seated  at  the  centre  table  directly 
in  front  of  him.  It  had  taken  him  an  instant  to 
identify  the  one  facing  him  as  the  black-bearded, 
heavy-footed  man  in  the  black  overcoat  who 
was  his  neighbour  upstairs,  for  he  had  got  rid  of 
his  beard  and  moustache  and  now  wore  a  grey 
blanket  coat  almost  to  his  heels.  His  newly 
shaven,  square,  heavy  jowls  had  a  dark  bluish 
tinge;  and  Hawk  noticed  that  the  hand,  which 
kept  up  a  fairly  constant  pouring  from  the 
brandy  bottle  beside  him,  was  hairy.  His  com¬ 
panion,  a  smaller,  wiry  man,  was  studying  a  map 
spread  on  the  table  between  them.  His  finger 
traced  an  angle  marked  in  red  pencilling,  while 
he  talked  in  whispers.  He  looked  up  with  a  flash 
of  irritation  as  the  heavy-set  man  growled  some¬ 
thing  into  his  glass,  emptied  it,  coughed,  and 
reached  for  the  bottle. 
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“Lay  off  that  stuff,  Montana,”  he  said  shortly. 
“You  get  drunk  and  row  with  him  and  there’s 
no  tellin’  what  he’ll  do.  The  deal’s  square 
enough.  What  you  growlin’  about?” 

The  big  man  lurched  over  the  table  muttering 
something  and  waving  a  clenched  hairy  fist  to 
emphasize  it. 

“Your  own  fault  for  bringin’  the  woman  here. 
Brandy  and  women’s  enough  to  spoil  any  busi¬ 
ness.  You  see  they  don’t  spoil  this  one  or  you’ll 
answer  to  me.” 

The  yard  door  opened  and  two  figures  in 
blanket  coats  stepped  in.  The  smaller  man  at 
the  table  saw  them  first.  He  was  on  his  feet  in 
a  second,  with  one  hand  pressing  hard  on  his 
companion’s  shoulder.  He  snatched  up  the 
brandy  bottle  and  threw  it  into  the  sawdust  by 
the  bar.  He  whispered  rapidly,  intently;  then, 
withdrawing  his  hand,  he  went  towards  the  new¬ 
comers. 

“Hello  there,  Terry  Hello,  Kora.” 

The  big  man  rose  slowly  and  followed  him, 
none  too  steadily.  Hawk  saw  now,  with  some 
surprise,  that  one  of  the  figures  was  that  of  a 
woman.  She  was  taller  than  Montana’s  com¬ 
panion,  taller  than  any  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
room,  at  least  five  feet  nine  or  even  more,  he 
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thought.  She  was  broad-shouldered  and  strongly- 
built.  Her  thick  tawny  hair  was  short  and  ac¬ 
centuated  the  lines  of  her  large  round  head  and 
the  width  of  her  face.  Her  small  eyes,  set  un¬ 
usually  far  apart,  and  the  light  colour  of  her 
lashes  and  eyebrows,  gave  her  face,  at  that  di¬ 
stance,  blurred  in  the  smoky  light,  a  peculiar 
look  of  blankness.  It  vaguely  reminded  Hawk 
of  an  Indian  witch-doctor’s  mask,  though  it 
lacked  the  black  lines  of  one.  She  flung  her  coat 
and  hood  to  the  waiter  and  stepped  forward  to 
bestow  a  condescending  hand-shake  upon  the  old 
Chinaman  in  the  high  skull-cap  who  had  joined 
the  group  and  stood  bowing  obsequiously  in 
front  of  her.  Hawk  caught  a  glimpse  of  grey 
hairs  in  a  queue  and  a  flicker  of  jade  as  the  old 
man  bent  low  before  the  amazonian  figure  clad, 
so  strangely  for  a  white  woman  of  her  class,  in  a! 
yellow  silk  mandarin  coat  much  embroidered  in 
apple-pink  and  apple-green  over  a  vermilion 
skirt;  and  he  saw  now  that  there  were  jade  and 
gold  hoops  in  her  ears.  Evidently  she  was  one 
whom  Ah  Wy  did  indeed  delight  to  honour! 

“Come  on,  boys.  I’m  going  to  tell  our  fortunes 
for  good  luck  before  you  fix  it  up.  You  know 
cards  don’t  lie  to  me.”  Her  voice  was  deep  and 
husky  and  vibrant  with  the  physical  magnetism 
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which  seemed  to  exude  from  her  whole  person¬ 
ality. 

Hawk,  sitting  partly  obscured  by  a  wing  of  the 
screen,  his  face  further  hidden  by  the  lowered 
brim  of  his  soft  black  felt  hat  and  the  turned- 
up  collar  of  his  coat,  was  aware  of  a  darting 
glance  from  light  greenish  eyes  as  she  seated 
herself  at  the  card-table.  So  far  he  had  been 
unable  to  see  Terry  Byrne’s  face  because  of 
Montana’s  bulk.  He  had  only  a  momentary 
view  of  it  now — of  blue  eyes  and  a  straight 
mouth  and  prominent  nose  between  a  cap  and 
scarf — for  Terry  took  up  his  position  on  the 
woman’s  left  with  his  back  towards  Hawk.  He 
remained  standing;  the  other  men  sat  in  the 
chairs  they  had  formerly  occupied. 

“Don’t  take  too  much  time  learning  your  fate, 
Kora,”  Terry  said  jovially.  “I  want  Montana 
and  Ned  to  come  over  with  me  to  your  room  for 
a  quiet  talk.  The  stage’ll  probably  go  out  in  the 
morning  and  we  can’t  leave  any  loose  ends.” 

“Well,  sit  down  then  an’  hand  me  the  deck.” 

“No,  my  dear.  I  don’t  always  like  the  way 
the  cards  run  for  you,  though  my  eye  isn’t  quick 
enough  to  see  how  you  do  it.  I  don’t  say  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  it,  at  that,  even  when  it’s  square.  Only 
I’m  playing  safe.  I’ll  stay  out  and  watch  how 
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the  cards  run  for  you  and  for  Parsons  and  Ned. 
As  we  are  all  partners,  that  ought  to  give  me 
enough  of  a  line  on  my  own  affairs.  But  I  won’t 
turn  up  cards  you  deal  me  and  let  you  read  them 
for  me.  Nay,  nay,  Fan-Tan!”  He  laughed. 

“What  you  mean?”  she  blazed  at  him. 
“Think  I’m  such  a  fool  I’d  cheat  on  a  thing  like 
this?  I  know  there’s  no  man  ever  been  born 
with  eyes  fast  enough  to  catch  my  hands.  You 
all  know  it;  an’  so  does  the  old  Chink,  or  he 
wouldn’t  give  me  this  coat  an’  ear-rings — stood 
him  out  five  hundred  dollars  cold.  Cards  ain’t 
jest  what  they  looks  like,  jest  cards.  There’s 
somethin’  back  of  them — spirits;  an’  they  do 
what  I  say.  They’ll  turn  on  me  some  time  like 
they  alius  do;  but  that  time  ain’t  yet.  When  I 
read  ’em  to  know  what’s  goin’  to  happen  I  read 
’em  straight.  An’  they  dassent  lie  to  me.  Didn’t 
I  turn  up  the  ace  o’  spades  for  Bill  Curry  night 
afore  he  was  killed?” 

“Oh,  cut  it,  Kora,”  Ned  interrupted  ner¬ 
vously.  “Ain’t  none  of  us  don’t  know  you  got 
that  power.  If  Terry  don’t  want  to  come  in, 
leave  him  out.  Me  an’  Parsons  want  to  see  the 
cards  on  it.” 

The  woman  looked  up  at  Terry  earnestly. 

“To  show  you  this  is  straight  ”  she  said,  “I’ll 
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let  Montana  shuffle  ’em  an’  you  can  deal  ’em. 
Take  the  new  deck  there.  This  is  the  way  that’s 
called  Treenah-stat;  an’  there  ain’t  nobody  could 
cheat  with  it.  An’  it  alius  comes  true.  That’s 
why  I  ain’t  done  it  but  two  or  three  times  when 
there  was  a  deal  on  that  meant  life  or  death, 
which  way  it  went.” 

“That’s  one  of  your  Russian  words,  isn’t  it?” 
Terry  asked. 

“Yes.  I  learned  Treenah-stat  from  Olga  in 
Sitka — called  herself  my  aunt,  but  I  guess  she 
was  my  mother.  She  read  it  for  Metkinoff,  that 
was  said  to  be  my  father  an’  was  mate  of  a 
whaler,  that  time  he  sailed  an’  his  ship  never 
come  back.  I  can  see  his  face  lookin’  at  them 
cards  now.  An’  Bill  Jones  that  made  the  rich 
strike,  she  read  it  for  him  jest  afore  he  went  out 
an’  made  it.  You  lay  the  first  card  face  down  on 
the  table,  in  the  middle;  then  you  deal  four  cards 
to  each  of  us — or  three  to  us  an’  three  to 


“No.  I’ll  stay  out.” 

“Four  cards,  then.  When  I’ve  read  ’em  the 
luck  card  goes  to  the  one  that’s  got  the  highest 
card  in  that  suit.  You  shuffle  ’em,  Parsons.” 

Parsons  drew  out  the  deck  from  its  jacket  and 
ripped  the  glazed  paper  from  the  package.  For 
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the  moment  his  sullen  eyes  were  diverted  from 
Terry  and  the  woman.  The  next  instant  he  was 
striking  out  across  the  table,  tipping  it  in  his 
effort  to  land  his  blow.  Ned  grabbed  the  edge, 
steadied  it  and  saved  the  cards.  Kora  caught 
Montana’s  wrist  in  both  her  hands. 

“You - !  You  stand  away  from  her!  Think 

I  got  no  eyes?”  He  tried  to  shake  Kora  off,  but 
she  clung  to  him. 

“Ned!  ”  she  appealed. 

“Cut  it!  ”  Ned  said  fiercely.  “You  know  what 
I  told  you?” 

“What’s  troubling  you,  Parsons?”  Terry 
asked  genially.  “I  was  only  trying  to  find  out 
how  many  cards  Fan-Tan  has  up  her  sleeve. 
Fan-Tan,  Ah  Wy  knew  those  sleeves  would  bring 
him  a  lot  more  than  they  cost  him — once  you  put 
them  on.”  He  chuckled. 

“Lemme  go!”  Parsons  roared.  “I  told  you 
to  keep  your  hands  off - ” 

“Sit  down!”  Ned  shoved  him  violently  back 
into  his  chair. 

Terry  picked  up  the  cards. 

“Let’s  get  on  with  this,”  he  said. 

“Turn  your  backs,”  said  Kora,  and  swung 
round  from  the  table. 
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“You  get  away  from  her  ’fore  I  turn  my  back. 
You  hear?” 

“All  right,  Montana.”  Terry  moved  to  Ned’s 
end  of  the  table.  “Don’t  be  a  sore  head.  I 
don’t  want  your  girl.  I’ve  got  one  of  my  own.” 

The  smooth  back  of  the  Fan-Tan’s  mandarin 
coat  rippled  with  the  sudden  tension  of  her 
shoulders;  she  turned  swiftly  and  noiselessly 
and  looked  under  drawn  brows  at  Terry,  who 
was  standing  now  so  that  Hawk  had  almost  a 
full  view  of  his  face.  Terry  smiled  at  her  and 
shook  his  head.  She  turned  away  again.  Hawk 
saw  Terry’s  lips  shut  tight,  saw  him  sweep  a 
glance  over  Montana’s  broad  back,  noticed  that 
his  hands  seemed  unsteady  as  he  quickly  dealt 
the  cards  as  Kora  had  instructed  him. 

“There  they  are,”  he  said.  He  gripped  Ned’s 
shoulders  and  spun  him  round,  laughing.  “My 
mine  is  the  real  game,  boys.  It’s  your  fortune 
and  mine.  So  I’m  the  dealer  both  ways.” 

“Turn  ’em  up  one  at  a  time,”  said  Kora.  Her 
hand,  long  and  supple  with  glistening  nails, 
hovered  an  instant  over  her  own  cards,  hesitated 
over  one,  then  turned  the  one  farthest  from  it. 
Her  breath  came  in  a  hard  gasp,  and  her  face 
blanched. 

“Ace  of  spades,”  said  Terry. 
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“Death’s-head!”  she  whispered.  She  looked 
up  and  saw  Ned  and  Montana  staring  fixedly  at 
two  black-faced  cards.  “Spades!  All  of  ’em! 
An’  mine’s  the  ace.” 

Mechanically,  Ned  turned  up  another — a 
spade. 

“That’s  queer,”  he  muttered.  “Don’t  like 
that.  What  you  got,  Montana?” 

“I  don’t  know  an’  I  don’t  want  to  know.  You 

done  this,  you - !”  he  snarled  at  Terry. 

There  was  a  low  throaty  cry  from  Kora.  She 
had  turned  up  another  spade. 

“You  quit  cussing  at  me,  Parsons,”  said  Terry, 
his  face  white  with  anger.  He  swooped  for  the 
centre  card.  “Joker!  ”  he  exclaimed.  He  flipped 
over  Kora’s  two  remaining  cards. 

“Spades!”  she  shrieked,  and  jumped  to  her 
feet. 

“You  couldn’t  have  shuffled  them,  Parsons.” 
Terry  leaned  across,  and  turned  the  three  cards 
in  front  of  Montana — three  spades. 

“I  did  shuffle  ’em !  I  swear  I  did !  ” 

“Rot.  You  were  too  full  of  hootch  and 
jealousy  to  know  what  you  were  doing  or  weren’t 
doing.  It’s  a  new  pack  with  all  the  spades  on 
top.” 

“You  damned  fool!”  Kora  screamed,  and 
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struck  Parsons  in  the  face.  Terry  caught  her 
arm. 

“Easy  there,  Fan-Tan.  Ned,  hold  Parsons. 
He’s  too  drunk  to  have  any  sense.”  Terry’s 
voice  sounded  strained  and  his  fingers  fumbled 
as  he  swept  up  the  black  cards  and  the  rest  of 
the  pack ;  he  strode  to  the  stove  and  threw  them 
into  the  fire.  “I’ve  had  enough  of  this!”  he  said 
sharply.  “You  come  with  me  to  Kora’s.  We’ve 
got  business  to  talk  over.  You  stay  where  you 
are,  Fan-Tan.  We’ll  be  back.”  Without  an¬ 
other  look  at  the  group,  he  went  on  quickly  down 
the  room  and  out. 

“You  go  on,  Ned,”  Montana  growled.  “I’ve 
got  something  to  say  to  Kora.” 

“Don’t  keep  us  waiting,”  Ned  answered 
shortly,  and  went  out. 

“Sit  down  there!”  Kora  dropped  back  into 
her  chair. 

Montana  leaned  over  her,  holding  her  down 
with  one  hand,  while  he  thrust  the  other  under 
his  long  coat  and  pulled  out  a  revolver. 

“See  that?”  He  passed  it  across  her  face 
slowly,  watching  her  flinch,  then  put  it  back 
under  his  coat.  “You  b’en  screamin’  ’bout  death. 
Well,  that’s  it.  You  know  me,  Fan-Tan.  I  got 
you  out  o’  Boise  when  the  police  was  after  you. 
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I’ve  took  you  where  I’ve  went  an’  give  you  your 
chance,  an’  didn’t  hurt  your  trade.  Only  I  said, 
‘Nothin’  doin’  with  Terry!’  An’  I  meant  it.” 

“There  ain’t  nothin’  doin’,”  she  protested, 
trembling.  “Didn’t  you  hear  him  say  he’s  got  a 
girl?” 

“Five  years  now  I  see  you  double-cross  every 
man  that’s  come  your  way — cards  ain’t  the  only 
crooked  dealin’  you’re  smart  at,  Fan-Tan. 
You’re  a  devil.  Don’t  you  double-cross  me.  If 
you  do  I’ll  sure  give  you  the  only  thing  you’re 
scared  of;  them  black  cards  told  you  what  I 
mean.” 

“I  alius  b’en  square  with  you,  Montana,”  she 
said  shakily,  and  put  her  hand  over  his. 

“You  bet  you  have!”  grimly.  “An’  you’re 
goin’  on  bein’  square  with  me!  Listen.”  He 
bent  down  and  whispered  to  her. 

“Oh — h — that  so?”  she  drawled.  Hawk  saw 
her  left  hand,  hanging  at  her  side,  clench  and 
withdraw  into  her  sleeve  and  the  small  chin  of 
her  broad  flat  face  lift  in  a  way  that  made  him 
think  of  a  viper.  “Ned  seen  him  get  letters  from 
a  girl,  eh?  That’s  nothin’  to  me.  If  he’d  b’en 
makin’  up  to  me  an’  carryin’  on  with  another 
girl  that’d  be  different,  coz  I  don’t  stand  for  no 
other  woman  in  my  game — nor  for  no  man 
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makin’  a  fool  out  of  me.  No.  I  ain’t  built  to 
stand  for  that.”  She  cleared  her  throat.  “But 
I  told  you,  Parsons,  there  ain’t  b’en  nothin’ 
’tween  Terry  an’  me.  You’d  oughter  know  by 
this  time  that  they  give  me  the  right  name  when 
they  called  me  Fan-Tan,  though  I’m  Russian  an’ 
not  a  Chink.  I  never  seen  the  man  I  couldn’t 
get  goin’  if  I  give  him  a  few  looks,  coz  I  ain’t 
like  no  other  woman;  but  I  never  cared  for  no 
man;  you  neither!  An’  I  never  seen  the  man 
that  looked  so  good  to  me  as  a  clean  deck  or  a 
stock  o’  chips  an’  the  pile  o’  coin  or  gold-dust 
that  goes  with  ’em.  I  got  a  fortune  in  them 
hands” — she  spread  them  out  swiftly  in  front  of 
her  and  rippled  her  long  flexible  white  fingers — 
“an’  I’ll  never  rest  till  I  got  my  own  joint  in  some 
town  where  they  figger  in  hundreds — an’  thou¬ 
sands — ’stead  o’  twenties.” 

The  outside  door  jerked  open  and  Ned 
shouted  to  Montana.  Parsons  turned  sullenly 
and  went  out  with  him.  The  Fan-Tan  leaned 
her  elbows  on  the  table  and  her  chin  in  her  hands 
— a  massively  wrought  figure  of  brooding 
malevolence.  Hawk  surreptitiously  poured  the 
last  ounce  from  his  second  glass  into  the  saw¬ 
dust  and  signalled  the  waiter  for  a  third.  Fro  1 
the  dusky  end  of  the  room,  where,  by  now  a 
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dozen  yellow  men  had  gathered,  came  the  pierc¬ 
ing  monotonous  wail  of  a  Chinese  fiddle.  The 
fiddler  sat  with  his  feet  on  a  bench  and  his  chair 
tipped  far  back,  so  that  his  queue  lashed  the  saw¬ 
dust  as  his  head  jerked  and  his  arm  sawed  in  the 
passionate  ecstasy  roused  by  the  homeland 
melody.  The  old  man  began  to  sing  in  a  high 
cracked  voice,  still  nodding. 

Kora  roused  herself  with  a  shake  of  impa¬ 
tience.  She  snatched  up  a  pack  of  cards  and 
shuffled  them,  her  quick  white  fingers  playing 
upon  them  like  dull  flashes.  She  dealt  twelve 
cards,  face  downwards,  in  a  half-moon  about 
the  thirteenth.  For  the  space  of  several  minutes 
she  sat  motionless,  staring  at  them;  presently 
she  reached  for  one  but  withdrew  her  hand  with¬ 
out  touching  it.  Again  Hawk  saw  that  violent 
movement  of  her  shoulders  as  if  she  sought  by 
muscular  effort  to  throw  off  the  dark  weight  that 
had  settled  on  her;  and  again,  twice  more,  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  over  the  thirteen  bits  of 
pasteboard  and  withdrew  it  without  touching 
one  of  them,  unable  to  give  the  challenge  to  her 
fear.  She  closed  her  eyes  so  that  she  might  not 
see  the  cards  as  she  gathered  them  up  and 
shuffled  them  into  the  pack.  She  leaned  back, 
with  her  arms  behind  her  head,  staring  at  the 
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smutted  ceiling,  and  presently  began  to  sing  the 
mournful,  monotonous  “li  li  li”  of  the  fiddler’s 
theme.  The  old  Chinaman,  hearing  her  voice, 
ceased  his  own  singing,  and  shuffled  across  the 
sawdust  to  the  chair  beside  her,  where  he  sat 
silently  blinking  and  nodding  his  approbation  of 
her.  Sometimes  as  his  yellow  sagging  face 
turned — glistening  in  the  candle-flame  like  an 
antique  and  unlovely  image  of  polished  bone — 
one  horn-rimmed  glass  was  seen  to  frame  a 
whitish  oyster-like  blankness. 

Two  women  entered,  divested  themselves  of 
their  wraps  and  arctics  and  came  up  the  room 
towards  the  table  nearest  the  bar.  They  stopped 
briefly  and  spoke  to  Kora  and  Ah  Wy.  Like  her, 
they  were  past  their  first  youth;  or  Ashcroft  had 
not  won  them.  They  were  rouged,  brilliantly 
blondined,  clad  in  flamboyant  hues,  with  bare 
arms  and  naked  backs,  yet  they  seemed  pallid, 
with  the  pallor  of  the  commonplace,  beside  the 
powerful  and  repellent  personality  of  the  other 
woman,  whose  Cossack-like  body  was  covered 
and  whose  face,  roughened  by  life  and  weather, 
ignored  cosmetics. 

The  door-keeper  was  kept  busy  now  drawing 
the  bolt;  and  the  yard  door  swung  to  and  fro 
frequently.  The  room  was  filling  up.  Kora 
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rose,  rapping  her  knuckles  playfully  on  Ah  Wy’s 
skull-cap. 

“Come  on,  old  Chink.  Let’s  you  an’  me  show 
them  pigtails  over  there  how  to  play  fan-tan.” 

Hawk  watched  admiringly  her  leisurely  swing¬ 
ing  stride  as  she  crossed  the  room,  Ah  Wy  flop¬ 
ping  at  her  heels,  and  seated  herself  among  the 
Chinese,  who  were  deep  in  the  national  sport:  — 
not  the  card  game  which  belittles  the  title  it 
borrows,  but  fan-tan  of  the  metal  bowl  and  disks, 
the  hazard  that  put  Macao  on  the  map  of  the 
gambler’s  itinerary  as  the  last  station  for  him 
who  follows  illusive  Luck  out  of  his  native  clime 
and  race,  down  the  path  where  not  primroses 
but  poppies  grow. 
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HALF  an  hour  later  Montana  entered.  He 
stopped  at  the  fan-tan  table  to  speak  to 
Kora,  then  came  down  the  room  to  the 
only  wall-seat  that  was  unoccupied,  the  one 
nearest  Hawk.  He  made  a  sign  to  the  bar  tender 
and  presently  the  waiter  shuffled  hurriedly  over 
to  him  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  small  glass. 

“The  fellow’s  throat  must  be  lined  with  con¬ 
crete,”  Hawk  said  to  himself,  after  covertly 
watching  him  for  some  minutes;  he  had  tasted 
Ah  Wy’s  liquid  fire. 

Fan-tan  came  to  an  end.  Transplanted 
China’s  little  hour  at  Ah  Wy’s  was  over.  In 
accordance  with  the  etiquette  everywhere  ob¬ 
served  by  these  reticent  and  well-mannered 
aliens,  the  Chinese  guests  were  withdrawing, 
leaving  the  den  to  the  Caucasians.  Elsewhere 
doubtless  there  was  a  room  where  they  would 
continue  their  sport  till  early  morning.  All  of 
them,  save  Ah  Wy  and  his  waiters,  slipped  si¬ 
lently  out  by  way  of  the  restaurant.  Hawk, 
conscious  that  Kora’s  glittering  greenish  eyes 
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were  scrutinizing  him,  took  a  swallow  of  fire 
and  set  his  glass  down  unsteadily,  slumping  over 
the  table.  It  wouldn’t  take  much  of  the  stuff, 
he  admitted,  to  make  him  in  reality  as  stupefied 
as  he  pretended  to  be.  He  saw  her  fold  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  bills  away  in  a  leather  pouch,  flatten  it, 
and  drop  it  down  inside  her  mandarin  coat  with 
the  leather  string  around  her  neck.  She  sat 
down  beside  Parsons. 

“I  got  to  go  start  things  in  a  minute,”  she  said. 
“How  d’you  fix  it?  He  come  through?” 

“Naw,”  with  a  curse.  “He’s  grabbin’  half. 
But  Ned  don’t  want  a  row.  Says  he  knows 
Terry  better’n  what  I  do,  though  he  ain’t  knowed 
him  much  longer;  an’  he  says  there’s  no  figgerin’ 
on  him  if  he  gets  sore,  coz  he  don’t  say  nothin’ — 
jes’  goes  on  actin’  like  a  good  pard — only  some 
day  somethin’  happens  to  the  man  he’s  sore  at. 
Deep  as  hell  an’  twisted  as  a  snake,  Ned  says.” 
He  emptied  his  glass  and  refilled  it. 

“Listen,”  she  whispered  rapidly.  Hawk  could 
not  hear  what  she  said  until  presently  she  raised 
her  voice.  “Do  like  Ned  says  till  the  deal’s  put 
through,  an’  we’re  outer  here.  Then  you’d 
oughter  know  how  to  fix  him  so  he  don’t  deal  no 
more  black  cards.  ‘It’s  my  mine,  so  I’m  the 
dealer  both  ways,’  he  says;  an’  shoves  them 
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black  cards  on  us!  You  seen  what  he  give  me? 
Death’s-head!  An’  Ned  says  he’s  got  another 
girl,  eh?” 

Montana  put  down  the  bottle  without  pouring. 

“ ’N other  girl?”  he  repeated  chokingly.  He 
laid  his  hand  heavily  on  her  wrist.  “So  you 
b’en  lyin’  to  me,  Fan-Tan.” 

“No!  I  ain’t,”  she  grasped. 

“Yes.  You  b’en  lyin’  to  me.  I  alius  knowed 
what  he  was  when  it  come  to  women.  An’  I 
warned  you.  Coz  I  seen  him  lookin’  at  you. 
An’  I  told  him  to  quit  it,  an’  he  says  ‘sure’ — an’ 
laughs.  I  b’en  away  up  to  Barkerville  three 
months  an’  that’s  when  you  took  up  with  him. 
Fell  for  them  blue  eyes  an’  dude  clothes  o’  his — 
an’  his  laughin’  an’  his  smooth  talk,  like  he  was 
a  real  gent.  What  was  he  goin’  to  give  you 
outer  this  deal?” 

“I  tell  you  I  ain’t  fell  for  him,”  she  protested. 

“What  was  he  goin’  to  give  you  outer  this 
deal?” 

“Montana — you’re  crazy - ” 

“You  heard  me  ask  you  somethin’,  Fan-Tan. 
You  know  I  pack  a  gun,  don’t  you?  You  give 
it  to  me  straight  this  time.” 

“I  never  said  I’d  go  with  him.  I  swear  I 
never  did.  Only  he  says  he’ll  have  more  outer 
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the  deal  than  you  an’  Ned;  an’  how  he  could  set 
me  up  in  Frisco  in  a  joint  o’  my  own,  like  he 
knows  I  want.  ’Course,  with  him  havin’  a  girl, 
that  was  nothin’  but  foolin’;  an’  I  didn’t  think 
nothin’  of  it  anyways.  You  know  how  Terry 
talks  with  women;  an’  I  jest  laughs - ” 

“No,  you  didn’t!  A  lot  can  happen  on  a  long 
trail,  ’specially  in  winter.  An’  Ned  an’  me  don’t 
know  all  that  country,  only  the  part  round  where 
the  stage  road  goes.  Terry’s  the  only  one  knows 
it.  He  was  goin’  to  lose  me  somewheres  on  the 
trip — countin’  on  winnin’  Ned  over,  I  guess;  or 
mebbe  losin’  him  too.  Terry  was  gettin’  you  to 
help  double-cross  me,  coz  it’d  be  easier  for  him 
that  way.  Then,  my  girl,  he  was  goin’  to  shake 
you.  You  ain’t  no  lady,  Fan-Tan.  An’  Terry’s 
gettin’  ready  to  play  the  gent  some  place  with 
his  pockets  full.  Where’d  a  roughneck  like  you 
fit  in?  You’re  a  fool,  Fan-Tan.” 

“I  don’t  care  for  them  names  you’re  callin’1 
me,”  Kora  said  with  a  show  of  spirit;  but  she 
quailed  at  the  look  he  gave  her. 

“You  talk  soft  to  me,  Fan-Tan.  I  got  you 

dead  to  rights.  I’m  figgerin’ - ”  He  paused, 

staring  at  her. 

“Figgerin’  what?”  huskily. 

“I  guess  you  know,  don’t  you?” 
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“Montana,  listen  to  me!  I  ain’t  double- 
crossed  you.  I  swear  I  ain’t!”  she  urged  des¬ 
perately.  “It’s  him.  He’s  the  crook.  I  knowed 
all  the  time  he  wasn’t  square  with  you,  an’  I  led 
him  on  to  make  him  tell  all  about  it.  But  I 
wasn’t  goin’  to  put  you  wise  till  after  we’d  cashed 
in  on  it  for  fear  of  you  gettin’  mad  an’  queerin’ 
the  deal.  You  got  to  believe  me,  Montana.” 

“Who  you  goin’  with  when  we  split  up?” 

“You!” 

“Sure  about  that?” 

“  ’Course  I’m  sure.  An’  you  was  sure  too,  all 
the  time!”  There  was  a  hysterical  note  in  her 
laugh.  He  stared  at  her  darkly. 

“I  had  a  hunch  a  long  time,  Fan-Tan,  that 
says  you’re  goin’  to  be  my  finish.  An’  when  that 
time  comes  you’re  goin’  out  with  me.  So  you 
was  jest  stringin’  Terry,  eh?  So’s  to  put  me 
wise?  An’  you  think  I  swallow  that  yarn?” 

She  glanced  about  nervously. 

“Where  is  he?” 

“Gone  up  to  his  room — went  round  the  front 
way.  Gone  to  fix  hisself  up  for  you,  I  guess — 
coz  his  other  girl  ain’t  here.” 

“You  swear  you  won’t  row  with  him  till  the 
deal’s  put  through  if  I  tell  you  somethin’?  Some¬ 
thin’  that’ll  prove  I’m  square  and  he  ain’t.” 
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“All  right.  Let’s  hear  it.” 

She  glanced  about  again  and  lowered  her  voice 
so  that  none  but  Montana  could  hear  her. 
Presently  Parsons’  fist  crashed  down  on  the 
table,  so  that  the  brandy  bottle  jerked  over. 
Kora  caught  it  and  righted  it. 

“He  got  a  gun  on  him?”  thickly. 

She  grasped  his  hand. 

“No!  He  don’t  pack  a  gun.  Nobody  packs 
guns  in  this  country.  Most  of  ’em  never  heard 
o’  gun-fightin’.  You’d  oughter  learned  that  by 
this  time.  ’Tain’t  like  Skagway  an’  Nevada  an’ 
all  them  places  you  an’  me’s  b’en  in  before. 
There’s  too  much  law  in  this  country  for  guns. 
You  better  give  me  yours,  Montana,  an’  let  me 
keep  it  till  after  to-night’s  over.  You’re  drunk, 
as  well  as  mad;  an’  I’m  scared  your  gun’ll  get  us 
all  in  Dutch.” 

“Think  you’ll  get  my  gun  away  from  me,  eh?” 
He  laughed.  “I  ain’t  such  a  fool.  Where  was 
you  an’  him  ’fore  you  come  in  here  to-night  to¬ 
gether?  You  didn’t  know  I’d  see  you,  coz  I  told 
you  me  an’  Ned  was  goin’  down  to  the  ‘Conti¬ 
nental’  bar.  Now,  I  heard  all  you  told  me  jest 
now.  I’m  thinkin’  about  it.  I  seen  you  sell  a 
man  out  before.  You’d  do  it  to  me  if  I  was  the 
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fool  you  take  me  for.  I’m  keepin’  my  gun,  Fan- 
Tan.” 

Ned  and  Terry  came  in  from  the  restaurant 
and  stood  still  for  a  moment  looking  about  the 
room,  which  was  thick  with  smoke,  before  they 
saw  the  two  persons  they  sought  and  sauntered 
towards  them. 

“If  you  can’t  tell  me,  I’m  going  to  ask  him 
where  you  was.” 

Hawk  could  not  see  Montana  and  the  woman 
because  the  figures  of  the  two  men  standing 
intervened,  but  he  heard  Montana’s  thick  chok¬ 
ing  mutter,  a  careless  laugh  from  Terry,  Kora’s 
frantic  cry,  “Ned!  ” — and  the  shot.  And  he  saw 
Terry  sprawled  across  the  table.  Instantly  the 
room  was  in  an  uproar;  women  shrieked  and 
men  overturned  chairs  and  tables  in  their  scram¬ 
bling  rush  to  get  out  of  range.  Then  he  heard 
Terry’s  voice,  steady  and  cold  if  a  trifle  unclear: 

“Easy,  Montana.  This  is  Canada;  and  guns 
aren’t  healthy.”  He  straightened  up,  still  press¬ 
ing  Montana’s  hand  with  the  weapon  in  it  down 
on  the  table.  “Put  his  gun  in  his  pocket  for 
him,  Ned.  You  promised  me  you’d  keep  him 
from  drinking.”  He  raised  his  voice.  “Let  Fan- 
Tan  alone.  You’ve  got  nothing  against  her.” 
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Taken  aback,  Parsons  and  the  woman  stared 
blankly  at  him. 

“Keep  him  quiet  while  I  fix  it  up  with  them,” 
Teny  muttered  to  Ned,  and  stepped  quickly 
into  the  centre  of  the  den.  The  guests  were 
crowding  and  jostling  one  another  at  both  doors 
in  their  efforts  to  get  out,  while  Ah  Wy,  frantic 
from  fear  of  British  law — always  unkind  to  men 
with  careless  trigger  fingers,  and  more  than  in¬ 
clined  to  include  their  environment  in  its  specific 
condemnation — wrung  his  hands,  wailed,  ran 
back  and  forth  in  anguished  semicircles  behind 
them,  implored  them  to  be  gone,  and  barked 
orders  at  the  waiters  to  put  out  the  lights.  In 
the  confusion,  Hawk  rose  and  pushed  stagger¬ 
ingly  into  the  group  by  the  restaurant  door, 
apparently — if  anyone  were  watching — knock¬ 
ing  the  panel  of  the  screen  by  accident  away 
from  the  table  and  towards  the  wall,  leaving  just 
space  enough  for  his  body  to  slip  in  behind  it. 

“Gentlemen,  that  shot  was  an  accident.” 

Terry’s  intonations  were  good-humoured,  mag¬ 
netic.  “You  know  that’s  always  so,  when  a* 
man’s  had  a  bit  more  than  he’s  used  to,”  he 
laughed  softly.  “Miss  Kora  wouldn’t  be  to 
blame  and  no  sober  man  would  pull  a  gun  on 
her.  Better  say  nothing  about  this  outside, 
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boys” — his  tone  grew  confidential — “because  it 
might  get  Ah  Wy  into  trouble.  He’s  a  good 
honest  old  Chinaman.  ’Tisn’t  fair  to  bring  the 
constable  in  on  him.  And  besides” — he  laughed 
again,  and  held  up  his  palms — “Lord  help  us  if 
our  kind  respectable  friends  in  town  get  wind  of 
it!  Most  of  us  have  pretty  good  reputations  in 
Ashcroft,  and  I  say,  ‘Let’s  say  nothing  about 
this — and  keep  them’ !” 

Some  one  laughed,  and  the  laugh  was  taken 
up. 

“I  get  you!”  said  the  man  who  had  laughed 
first.  “They’d  sure  talk — hain’t  seen  a  gun 
pulled  in  British  Columbia  in  twenty  years. 
And  on  a  woman!  Yes,  siree,  they’d  sure  talk.” 

One  by  one  they  went  out.  Hawk  let  himself 
be  shoved  till  he  was  the  last  of  those  at  the 
restaurant  door.  Ah  Wy  quenched  the  two 
lamps  over  the  bar.  That  end  of  the  room  was 
dark.  Hawk  slipped  behind  the  screen.  The 
waiters  flopped  past  him  into  the  restaurant  and 
Ah  Wy  barred  the  door  behind  them.  Noise¬ 
lessly  Hawk  thrust  the  blade  of  his  pocket-knife 
through  a  tear  in  the  paper  panel,  making  it 
wider. 

Terry  stood  by  the  card-table  a  few  feet  from 
him.  He  held  up  the  candle,  the  only  light  in  the 
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room,  and  swung  it  round.  The  flames  pres¬ 
ently  shone  upon  Ah  Wy  groping  through  the 
sawdust  by  an  overturned  table.  House-gods  had 
slumbered:  spirits  of  Luck  had  mocked  him:  but 
here  or  there  a  frightened  patron  might  have 
dropped  his  roll  at  sound  of  the  shot  and  for¬ 
gotten  it. 

“Get  out!”  Terry  said  shortly.  “You,  Ah 
Wy!  Ned,  throw  him  out.” 

There  was  a  scuffle  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  a  blast  of  cold  air,  the  sound  of  a  door 
slamming. 

“Ned,  you  and  Montana  and  Fan-Tan  come 
over  here.  I  want  a  little  talk  with  you.”  He 
placed  a  candle  on  the  table  and  stood  leaning 
back  against  the  roulette  table  behind  him,  while 
he  rolled  a  cigarette.  Parsons  staggered  to  his 
feet  and  swayed  across  the  short  space  to  the 
table,  reaching  for  the  chair  back.  He  steadied 
himself  there,  hunched  forward. 

“You  told  ’em  I  shot  at  Fan-Tan.  Wha’  for?” 

Terry’s  face  was  indistinct,  outside  the  circle 
of  candle-light.  His  voice  sounded  calm  and 
affable. 

“Because  we  can’t  afford  to  have  them  talking 
all  over  town  to-night  about  how  Terry  Byrne 
and  one  of  his  partners  had  a  gun-fight.  We’ve 
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got  a  deal  to  put  through.  And  it’s  a  risky  one. 
We  can’t  make  it  riskier  by  gossip — every  man 
asking  every  other  man  what  he  thinks  you  shot 
at  me  for;  something  wrong  about  my  mine, 
eh?  And  dragging  Bob  Bate  and  MacLean  out 
of  bed  to  ask  them  what  they  know,  and  set  them 
guessing.  What’s  wrong,  that  you  pulled  a  gun 
on  me?  They’ll  want  to  know.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I’d  like  to  know  myself.” 

“An’  I’ll  tell  you!  You - !” 

“No,  you  won’t!”  Ned’s  voice  cracked  with 
savage  anger.  “You  sit  down  and  shut  up.  We 
b’en  pardners  a  long  time,  Montana;  but  I’m 
pretty  near  through  with  you.  It’s  like  Terry 
says.  He  had  to  think  fast  there,  an’  lay  the 
shootin’  on  to  Fan-Tan,  or  we  dassent  go  ahead.” 

“I  didn’t  think  nothin’  about  the  deal,” 
Montana  mumbled.  He  sat  down  opposite 
Terry.  Kora  seated  herself  on  his  right,  facing 
Ned.  Hawk  noted  Ned’s  apparent  influence 
over  Parsons.  For  all  his  bulk  and  his  show  of 
bullying  rage,  and  the  gun  in  his  pocket,  the 
big  man  seemed  to  feel  that  he  could  not  match 
himself  against  the  game  alone;  he  needed  Ned. 

Ned  drew  the  map  out  of  his  pocket  and 
spread  it  on  the  table. 

“This  red  line  here,”  he  said;  “you’re  sure 
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you  got  it  marked  out  right,  Terry?  Montana 
an’  me  don’t  know  this  part  here;  only  far  north 
as  Soda  Creek.  New  ground  for  us  after  we 
crosses  the  river  an’  starts  West.” 

Terry  laughed  softly.  He  pulled  off  his  fur 
cap  and  tossed  it  on  the  table  behind  him. 

“Oh,  I  won’t  lead  you  boys  wrong.  Where 
would  I  come  out,  if  I  did?”  He  met  the  swift 
greenish  flash  of  the  Fan-Tan’s  eyes  with  a 
smile  and  imperceptibly  moved  nearer  to  her  and 
into  the  light. 

Hawk  had  a  good  view  of  him  now,  his  face 
in  three-quarters,  his  body  squarely  posed.  The 
touch  of  candle-light  on  his  forehead  showed 
that  the  hair  which  clustered  thickly  about  it 
and  curled  on  his  neck,  was  a  bright  auburn, 
and  that  the  brow  was  high  and  slanting  over 
blue  eyes  prominently  and  widely  set.  There 
was  a  hint  of  the  antique  Roman  in  Terry’s  lips 
and  proudly  curved  nostrils,  his  long  face  and 
decidedly  Roman  nose.  He  was  not  over  tall — 
shorter  than  himself,  Hawk’s  eye  told  him,  and 
more  slightly,  wirily  built — perhaps  an  inch 
taller  than  Kora.  His  hands,  striking  a  match 
for  his  cigarette,  were  small.  Handsome,  mag¬ 
netic,  winning,  with  the  zest  of  health  in  it  and 
the  sparkle  of  merriment  playing  over  it,  Terry’s 
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face  was  one  to  catch  any  woman’s  fancy.  Held 
by  his  magnetism  and  his  assurance  and  her 
tenderness  engaged  by  his  boyish  recklessness,  a 
woman — such  as  Mary  Fordham — would  not 
note  the  lines  of  the  throat,  the  brutal  suggestion 
in  the  bony  structure  of  the  head,  an  impression 
across  the  high  cheek-bones;  she  would  never 
see  the  look  in  his  eyes  now  which  seemed  to 
turn  a  white  flash  on  these  things.  The  three 
heads  were  bent  over  the  table.  For  an  instant 
Terry’s  glance  was  fixed  on  Montana;  the  smil¬ 
ing  blue  of  his  eyes  whitened,  w7ent  metallic, 
dead,  under  grey  flakes  of  wrath. 

“I  guess  this  is  an  old  map  ’fore  the  trails  was 
made,”  Ned  said.  “There  ain’t  any  on  it  but 
what  you’ve  marked  with  your  pencil.” 

“Yes.  It  was  the  best  I  could  get  here.  I 
see  I  forgot  to  mark  Chimney  Creek  Crossing.” 
He  felt  through  the  inside  pockets  of  his  coat — 
it  was  a  dark  blue  coat,  serge  probably,  with 
undyed  musk-rat  collar  and  lapels — and  took 
out  some  odds  and  ends  of  paper  and  two  opened 
letters  before  he  found  the  stub  of  red  pencil. 
At  the  rustle  of  paper  Kora’s  head  jerked  up; 
she  watched  him  put  the  letters  back  into  his 
inside  pocket.  Hawk  could  not  see  her  expres- 
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sion.  Terry  leaned  over  and  pencilled  something 
on  the  map. 

“What’s  here?”  Parsons  asked. 

“Mountains — the  Gold  Range.  That  first  X 
is  Clinton,  the  noon  stop.” 

“Will  the  stage  make  it  at  noon,  or  is  the  road 
too  bad?”  Ned  asked. 

“We’ll  make  it  on  time.  Road’s  clear  to  Clin¬ 
ton.  The  second  X  is  the  Eighty-Three  Mile 
House  where  the  stage  puts  up  for  the  night. 
We’ll  make  it  late.  The  snow’s  heavy  and  the 
road’s  bad  north  of  Clinton.  Get  in  about  eight 
p.m.,  probably.  We  start  on  at  three  a.m.,  and 
make  four  stops  for  fresh  horses  before  we  reach 
the  Hundred-and-Fifty.  Breakfast  at  the 
Hundred-and-Eleven — that  takes  up  time — and 
dinner  at  the  Hundred-and-Thirty-Seven.  It 
will  be  six  o’clock,  or  later,  and  dark  of  course, 
when  we  reach  the  Hundred-and-Fifty.  Now, 
here,  between  the  Hundred-and-Fifty  and  Soda 
Creek  is  the  Chimney  Creek  Crossing  over  the 
river  and  the  road — from  the  other  bank  of  the 
Fraser — into  the  Chilcotin  country.  Chilcotin  is 
rolling  ranch  country  and  good  snowshoe  trail¬ 
ing  now.  I’ve  ridden  all  over  it.  Here’s  the  old 
Indian  trail  from  Chilcotin  west  to  the  Pacific 
at  Bella  Coola  Inlet.  At  Bella  Coola  you  can 
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get  aboard  one  of  a  half-dozen  lumber  tugboats 
or  fishing  smacks  bound  for  Vancouver.” 

“And  this  here’s  the  Indian’s  cabin  where  we 
get  the  sled  and  dogs,  and  wait  for  you?”  Ned 
reached  for  Terry’s  pencil  and  drew  a  circle 
round  the  X  under  his  finger. 

“Right.  It’s  an  easy  trip  for  men  travelling 
light  the  way  you’ll  be  doing — a  bit  cold  over 
here — but  we’ve  seen  worse.” 

It  was  apparently  the  same  map  which  Ned 
and  Montana  had  been  studying  earlier  in  the 
evening.  Hawk,  standing  now,  and  closer  to  the 
table,  could  see  the  contours  of  British  Columbia 
enclosing  the  pink  and  yellow  blocks  of  its  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  a  blue  stretch  on  the  west  and  the 
adjacent  territories  north,  east  and  south, 
printed  white.  Just  above  the  pink  and  yellow 
colouring  a  blank  space  ran  out  like  a  tongue. 
That  was  Alaska  at  the  tongue’s  tip,  and,  back 
at  its  root,  was  the  Yukon.  West  were  the  blue 
reaches  of  the  Pacific.  East  was  a  blank  space 
marked  only  with  meridians,  and  a  name  or 
two  in  black;  that  was  the  Peace  River  country 
of  Alberta  and  the  Bad  Heart.  Directly  to  the 
south  lay  the  white  irregular  square  of  Wash¬ 
ington  where — though  probably  unnoted  on  this 
chart — the  coast-line  indented  for  the  tiny  nick 
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which  was  the  sea-wink  of  Mitmash  Valley.  He 
thought  that  his  position  there  in  the  shadows, 
unobserved  by  the  group  whose  present  activity 
he  circled  because  of  Terry  Byrne  and  the 
woman  in  Mitmash,  was  vaguely  comparable  to 
those  unmarked  spaces  about  the  map  of  this 
place  which  held  them — the  spaces  he  had 
traversed. 

In  talking,  Terry  had  let  his  cigarette  go  out. 
He  relit  it  in  the  candle-flame,  and  continued 
talking,  holding  the  candle.  Hawk  could  see 
more  clearly  the  hard  life-etched  lines  about  the 
mouth,  the  lantern  jaw,  the  wide  leanly  covered 
structure  of  the  head  setting  into  the  thick  neck; 
and,  under  the  bronze-coloured  locks  tossed  on 
his  forehead,  the  unflinching  eyes  with  their 
ashen  look  sweeping  over  the  bent  black  head  of 
Montana  Parsons.  Lulled  for  the  time  being  by 
Terry’s  easy,  flowing  tones  of  impersonal  good- 
fellowship,  it  was  Parsons  whose  finger  now 
traversed  the  map  finding  the  names  mentioned. 
Ned  and  Kora  bent  over,  following  the  route. 
There  was  that  in  Terry’s  voice  and  manner  of 
speaking  which  magnetized  and  disarmed,  and 
which  turned  his  listeners’  attention  wholly  from 
himself  and  absorbed  it  in  his  subject.  He  made 
Parsons  momentarily  forget  his  grudge  and 
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dominated  the  other  man  also  in  his  degree;  this, 
even  while  Hawk  saw  his  eyes  change  and  flare 
at  the  Fan-Tan  till  they  drew  hers.  While  the 
cool  plotter  spoke  through  his  lips,  the  pano¬ 
rama  of  his  soul  went  by  in  his  eyes — acquisi¬ 
tiveness,  craft,  possessiveness,  tolerating  no 
competitor,  the  subservience  of  the  man  in  him 
to  the  animal  in  him,  held  now  by  the  Fan-Tan 
in  a  leash  of  his  own  knotting.  He  shifted  the 
candle  and  let  its  glow  play  upon  her  masculine 
head  and  shoulders,  her  cropped  tawny  hair,  the 
legend  of  her  face  which  told  of  desires  strong 
and  uncurbed.  Something  passed  over  her, 
visible  in  the  tautened  lines  of  her  profile,  in  the 
quiver  of  her  throat;  something  uncompre- 
hended,  poignant — as  a  moose  takes  the  hunter’s 
shot,  shaking,  amazed,  and  then,  out  of  pain, 
gathers  himself  with  fury  for  the  charge.  Above 
her  head  Terry’s  eyes  snapped  with  triumph, 
like  the  crack  of  a  whip  over  her.  He  shifted  the 
candle  to  his  right  hand;  his  left  subtly  moved 
out  and  rested  against  her  body. 

The  candle  tilted.  A  drop  of  tallow  fell  on  the 
green  nap  of  the  table;  and  Montana  Parsons 
saw  it  fall.  He  looked  up  and  saw  Terry’s  face, 
then  saw  his  hand  on  the  woman.  His  intellect 
foreshortened  and  his  instinct  reached  for  his 
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gun.  Terry  was  quick;  but  before  he  could  re¬ 
place  the  candle  on  the  table  Parsons  had  him 
covered.  He  stood  still,  his  hands  resting  on  the 
table. 

“If  you  got  a  gun,  pull  it,”  Montana  said 
thickly. 

“You  know  I  haven’t  got  one.  No  man  carries 
a  gun  round  here.  I’ll  carry  a  rifle  on  the  box 
to-morrow.  But  I’ll  bet  you’re  the  only  man  in 
this  country  with  a  revolver,”  Terry  answered 
quietly. 

“If  you  had  a  gun  you’d  be  dead  ’fore  you 
pulled  it.  I  told  you  to  leave  Fan-Tan  ’lone, 
didn’t  I?  Well,  I’ll  show  you  you  better  done  it, 
’fore  I  let  you  out.  Fan-Tan’s  told  me  what  you 
put  up  to  her.  She  was  playin’  you.” 

“That  so,  Fan-Tan?”  Terry  asked  casually, 
keeping  his  eyes  on  Parsons. 

Kora  laughed,  a  short  shrill  laugh  that  caught 
in  her  throat. 

“An’  all  the  time  you  thought  you  was  playin’ 
me — with  them  letters  next  your  heart!” 

“She  double-crossed  you,  proper.  An’  she 
done  it  for  me.  I  told  you  to  let  her  alone.” 
Montana  stared  into  Terry’s  ashen  face 
exultantly. 
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Ned,  frowning,  crushed  the  map  into  his 
pocket  and  stood  up. 

“Then  you  was  a  fool,’3  he  said  tersely  to 
Parsons.  “No  man  could  let  Fan-Tan  alone; 
nor  she  wouldn’t  let  him — ’ceptin’  me.  No 
woman  gets  in  my  deals,  makin’  trouble  for  me 
’fore  the  deal’s  put  through  an’  takin’  my  money 
afterward.  Double-cross  is  any  woman’s  middle 
name,  an’  devil’s  the  rest  of  it.  An’  Kora’s  been 
ace  o’  spades  to  every  man  ever  fell  for  her. 
Now,  I’m  goin’  to  hitch  up.  It’s  most  time  we 
was  startin’.  Terry’s  showed  us  this  mine.  It’s 
his  an’  we  can’t  do  a  thing  without  him.  Even 
if  we  ain’t  quite  satisfied  with  him  takin’  so 
much,  the  deal’s  made  an’ - ” 

“One  moment,  Ned,”  Terry  interrupted.  “If 
you  boys  feel  that  way — if  you  think  I’m  not 
square — I’m  willing  to  say  share  and  share 
alike.” 

“You  mean  that?”  Parsons  blurted,  amazed. 
He  lowered  his  weapon  unconsciously. 

“That’s  talkin’!”  said  Ned. 

“I  mean  it.”  He  coughed  to  clear  his  voice, 
and  moistened  his  grey  lips.  “You  win  both 
ways,  Montana.”  Parsons  grunted,  and  steadied 
his  gun. 

“Now  listen,  Parsons.”  Ned  took  a  few  steps 
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towards  the  back  door  and  paused.  “No  more 
jawin’.  I’ll  be  outside  Kora’s  with  the  sled  in  a 
half-hour.  Don’t  you  pull  that  trigger  an’  lose 
me  my  money.  Understand?”  He  went  out. 

“What’s  your  lay,  anyhow?  I  ain’t  fooled,” 
Parsons  said  uncertainly. 

“Montana,  use  your  head.  I’m  using  mine. 
Kora’s  made  her  choice,  so  there’s  nothing  for 
us  to  fight  about.  That’s  settled.  It’ll  take  the 
three  of  us  to  work  my  mine.  We’ve  got  to  stick 
till  the  job’s  done — thirty  thousand,  and  an  even 
split.” 

“You  was  goin’  to  do  for  me  on  the  trail,” 
sullenly. 

“No,  I  wasn’t.”  Then,  his  lips  smiling  and 
his  eyes  hard  and  almost  as  dull-grey  as  his  face, 
he  spoke  to  the  woman,  but  without  turning 
away  from  Parsons.  “Fan-Tan,  I’ve  got  to  hand 
it  to  you.  You’re  the  only  person  who  ever 
double-crossed  me  and  got  away  with  it.”  She 
leaned  back,  her  arms  behind  her  head,  looking 
up  into  his  face,  trying  to  draw  his  eyes,  and 
laughed  insolently. 

Even  Hawk — watching  Terry  closely  all  this 
time  and  thinking  that  cowardice  as  well  as  rage 
had  driven  the  blood  from  his  face — did  not  see 
him  move  before  he  suddenly  overturned  the 
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table  and  dropped  flat  behind  it.  Montana,  al¬ 
most  overbalanced,  cursed  and  fired  wild.  The 
candle  went  out  in  the  sawdust.  The  room  was 
black — and  silent  save  for  a  dragging  sound  on 
the  sawdust  floor  as  the  two  men  manoeuvred  for 
each  other  about  the  table.  Then  Hawk  heard 
the  Fan-Tan’s  voice  hoarse  with  terror. 

“Montana!  It’s  me!  Look  out — your  gun! 
Mon - ”  Then  a  shriek,  “Gawd!  Terry!” 

The  cry  choked  down — there  was  a  shot — a 
rush  through  the  sawdust — and  the  door  gaped, 
showing  white  mounds  of  snow  in  the  yard  and 
the  full  moon  pouring  down  on  the  threshold. 
In  another  instant  the  panting  bull-headed 
figure  of  Parsons  crossed  the  moonfall  and  hesi¬ 
tated,  crouching,  in  the  doorway.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  peering  into  the  yard  for  sight  of 
Terry,  who  alone  could  have  opened  the  door, 
and  who  must,  therefore,  have  gone  out,  fled 
through  it.  Even  as  he  poised  there  with 
weapon  thrust  forward,  Terry  leaped  on  him 
from  behind  the  door,  knocked  up  his  arm  and 
wrested  the  gun  from  him. 

“You - !  ”  The  curse  faded  away  under  his 

amazement. 

“I’ve  got  your  gun,  Parsons,  and  I’ll  keep  it.” 

“I’ll - !” 
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“Be  quiet.  You  get  out  and  find  Ned.  And 
make  tracks  out  of  Ashcroft  as  we  planned.  You 
pick  your  trail  carefully,  Montana.  Your  neck’s 
in  the  noose  right  now.  You’ve  shot  the  Fan- 
Tan.  You’ll  swing.” 

“You  lie!  ”  Parsons  bellowed.  “I  didn’t  shoot 
her.  I  might  o’  knowed  you  lied  when  you  said 
you  hadn’t  no  gun.” 

“I’ve  got  your  gun  and  I  can  prove  you  shot 
her.  Twenty  men  in  here  to-night  saw  you  shoot 
at  her - ” 

“You  told  ’em  that!  You - ” 

“They’ll  swear  you  were  drunk  and  shot  at 
her.  And  that’s  what  happened!  Only  the  last 
time  you  killed  her!  Every  man  in  Ashcroft 
knows  I  don’t  carry  a  gun.  I  can  hang  you, 
Parsons.  Now,  get  out.  And  one  thing  more, 
Parsons.  No  one,  man  nor  woman,  ever  double- 
crossed  me  and  got  away  with  it.  Think  about 
that.” 

Terry  came  back,  struck  a  match,  found  the 
bit  of  candle  and  lit  it,  and  searched  around  the 
up-ended  table  carefully  till  he  was  satisfied 
apparently  that  nothing  had  fallen  out  of  his 
pockets  in  the  scrimmage.  He  pulled  out  the 
letters  and  loose  papers,  glanced  over  them  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  all  there,  and  put  them 
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back.  Holding  the  inch  of  candle  so  that  its  ray 
fell  on  Fan-Tan  where  she  lay  in  a  tumbled  heap, 
her  tawny  and  gold  majesty  very  silent  now  and 
somewhat  smutted  with  dirty  sawdust — like  a 
gaudy  doll  or  the  image  of  some  strange  joss 
thrown  down  and  broken — he  stood  looking  at 
her  for  several  moments. 

Through  the  open  door  came  the  sound  of  a 
whistle,  faint  at  first,  then  louder  and  longer, 
filling  the  outdoor  silence.  The  train  was  near¬ 
ing  Ashcroft. 

“Good  night,  Fan-Tan,”  Terry  said  softly;  he 
caught  up  the  fur  cap  from  the  roulette  table  and 
snuffed  out  the  candle. 

A  moment  later  his  figure  loomed  in  the  door¬ 
way  and  slipped  across  the  spray  of  moonlight 
into  the  yard. 
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HAWK  lighted  a  lamp,  set  it  on  the  table 
and  bent  over  the  Fan-Tan.  Her  stir¬ 
ring  pulse  indicated  that  the  organ 
which  served  her  as  a  heart  was  still  beating. 
He  went  hastily  into  the  restaurant  and  through 
to  the  sleeping  quarters  of  the  Chinese,  off  the 
kitchen,  calling  Ah  Wy.  The  air  was  thick  with 
a  pungent  smoke.  Following  his  nose,  he  pushed 
a  door  open  and,  through  the  haze,  saw  Ah  Wy 
and  half  a  dozen  other  Chinamen  sitting  on 
bunks  and  stools  in  various  degrees  of  neglige 
playing  fan-tan.  Another  Chinaman  was  put¬ 
ting  wood  into  a  red-hot  stove.  In  response  to 
his  imperative  summons  Ah  Wy,  amazed  but 
always  the  courteous  host,  came  forward 
bowing. 

“The  woman — Kora — shot/’  Hawk  said,  and 
led  the  way  swiftly  to  the  den.  “Not  dead,” 
he  added  over  his  shoulder. 

“Bad  man  shloot — my  hlouse!  Ai-i-i!  Velly 
smart  gel!”  Ah  Wy  mourned,  looking  down  at 
the  woman  and  wringing  his  hands.  “Dloctor 
— fletch  him.”  He  rushed  back  through  the 
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restaurant  and  Hawk  heard  him  giving  frenzied 
orders.  He  returned  with  the  waiter  and,  veto¬ 
ing  Hawk’s  suggestion  that  they  take  Kora  into 
her  shack,  aided  him  in  carrying  her  into  his 
own  room  next  the  one  in  which  Hawk  had  found 
him.  Hawk  was  binding  her  wound  with  strips 
of  a  clean  table-cloth  when  one  of  the  servants, 
shivering  from  his  run  through  the  cold  night, 
announced  the  doctor. 

“Him  velly  good  dloctor:  no  talkee,”  Ah  Wy 
purred  in  answer  to  Hawk’s  look  of  surprise. 
The  physician  was  a  short,  very  fat  Chinese  in  a 
bulging  fur  coat,  fur  cap  with  ear-flaps,  and 
tortoiseshell-rimmed  glasses;  he  carried  a  bag. 
Watching  him  begin  his  work  in  a  fairly  capable 
way,  Hawk  felt  a  touch  on  his  arm. 

“All-light  now.  Velly  good  dloctor.  Velly 
smart  gel  all-light.  You  go  sleep  now.”  Thus 
Ah  Wy  invited  him  out.  He  had  hardly  stepped 
from  the  room  before  the  door  was  shut  and 
locked  behind  him.  A  tawny  head,  the  dull 
glimmer  of  a  jade  ear-ring,  white  arms  and 
breast  on  a  Chinese  bed,  a  yellow  mandarin  coat, 
red-spattered,  hanging  over  a  chair,  a  stinging 
smell  and  little  spirals  of  smoke  and  a  flutter  of 
small  bits  of  red  paper  in  a  dark  corner  where 
a  grey  queue  and  high  skull-cap  bobbed  up  and 
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down  before  something  on  a  stand — house-god 
or  luck  image  perhaps;  he  hadn’t  noticed;  while 
the  very  good  doctor  who  would  not  talk  deftly 
used  hypodermic  and  probe  and  impassively 
sing-songed  orders  and  received  fresh  linen,  or 
bowl  of  fresh  water — Mongolia,  imperturbable 
and  uncommunicative,  had  enveloped  Kora.  By 
its  strange  pharmacopoeia  and  the  will  of  its 
saffron  gods  she  would  live,  if  she  did  live;  or, 
dying — he  did  not  doubt — its  silence  and  sub¬ 
tlety  would  bury  her  deeper  than  earth  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  ingenuous  and  gabbling  white 
race  which  has  not  yet  learned  how  indecorous 
are  evil  communications. 

Hawk  struck  a  match,  to  see  where  the  bolt 
on  the  front  door  was.  As  he  found  it,  a  furious 
pounding  from  outside  on  the  frosty  panels 
echoed  through  the  building.  He  drew  the  bolt 
— to  let  in  Terry,  swearing  because  the  door  had 
been  locked. 

“Oh,  I  beg  pardon,”  Terry  said  pleasantly, 
barely  glimpsing  a  white  man’s  face  as  the  match 
blew  out.  He  sidled  by  and  swung  up  the  lad¬ 
der.  Hawk  heard  a  sibilant  whisper,  a  softly 
scuffling  step,  the  riffling  of  silky  garments,  as 
the  moonlit  wind  at  thirty  below  zero  pierced 
Ah  Wy. 
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“Velly  dlark,  no  can  see  bad  man  shloot  gel? 
Yes?  You  talkee;  maybe  somebody  see  you 
shloot  gel.  No  talkee?  No?”  he  murmured. 

“No,”  said  Hawk.  “Don’t  lock  me  out,”  he 
cautioned,  and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

Ah  Wy  would  believe  that  his  threat  had 
worked  and  be  at  peace — he  smiled.  The  Fan- 
Tan’s  mishap  was  only  an  incident,  a  by-product, 
of  his  search.  No  doubt  if  he  looked  up  the 
local  constable,  made  himself  known  and  accused 
Terry  of  the  shooting,  he  could  cause  his  arrest; 
but  could  he  prove  that  Terry  had  fired  that 
shot  through  the  darkness — Terry,  the  gunless? 
As  Terry  had  said,  twenty  men  would  swear 
that  Montana  had  fired  at  the  woman  once  be¬ 
fore  that  evening;  and  “every  man  in  Ashcroft” 
knew  that  Terry  didn’t  carry  a  gun.  Every  man 
in  Ashcroft — evidently  Terry  Byrne  had  made 
it  a  point  to  convince  his  neighbours  that  he  had 
an  antipathy  to  concealed  weapons.  What  use 
would  “everybody’s  spoiled  boy  from  Ashcroft 
to  Barkerville,  always  laughing,”  have  for  a  re¬ 
volver?  He  had  carefully  established  an  image 
of  himself  in  the  slow,  tenacious  minds  of  these 
people  which  would  not  crumble  easily.  Care¬ 
fully,  with  forethought — yes;  like  the  man  who 
had  ridden  away  from  Bad  Heart  Brook,  Terry 
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Bryne  took  thought  about  the  way  other  men’s 
minds  worked;  he  planned  the  impression  upon 
them,  and  he  was  careful  to  leave  no  traces  of 
his  own  identity.  He  had  come  back  from  the 
door,  lighted  the  candle  and  made  sure,  by 
searching  the  sawdust  and  his  pockets,  that  he 
had  dropped  nothing  there.  The  man  who  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Peace  country  to  Mitmash  two 
years  ago  had  let  none  see  his  face  but  Mary 
Fordham.  It  was  seven  years  now  since  Mark- 
well  and  Braddock  had  first  ridden  into  Mitmash 
Valley;  identification  of  this  man  by  anyone  save 
Mary  would  be  uncertain.  Meanwhile  no  one 
in  Ashcroft  would  easily  believe  that  Terry 
Byrne  had  tried  to  murder  Kora;  and  his  arrest 
might  contribute  nothing  towards  solution  of  the 
Bad  Heart  mystery.  It  was  undoubtedly  an 
error  on  Terry’s  part  to  shoot  the  woman, 
whether  she  lived  or  died — an  error  that  some 
day,  not  improbably  at  the  hands  of  Montana 
Parsons,  would  turn  back  on  him  for  requital. 
But,  for  the  present,  the  odds  were  all  in  his 
favour.  Circumstances  and  his  own  peculiar 
genius  had  so  arranged  it. 

Some  one  in  Fort  Reliance  would  probably 
know  this  man’s  face.  Fort  Reliance  was  a 
thousand  miles  away,  via  Edmonton  by  rail  and 
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by  dog-team  route  from  there  on — a  long  and 
inconvenient  way  to  take  a  suspect  in  irons  for 
identification.  Old  Jensen  in  Mitmash  had  not 
recalled  whether  Markwell,  to  whom  he  had 
talked  several  times,  was  “light  nor  dark”;  and 
he  remembered  nothing  at  all  of  the  other  man 
but  his  horse.  Even  if  Jensen  or  Frieda  could 
identify  Byrne  as  one  of  the  wind-chasers  seen 
in  Mitmash  seven  years  ago,  that  alone  would 
not  prove  that  he  had  been  in  the  Yukon.  Only 
Mary  Fordham  could  say  that  final  word;  and 
she  would  not  say  it,  once  she  had  seen  Terry 
Byrne  under  arrest.  Disdaining  and  repudiating 
the  law  which  punishes,  she  would  lie  fearlessly 
and  with  intelligent  consistency  under  oath,  sup¬ 
port  every  statement  which  Terry  made,  and 
consecrate  herself  anew  to  the  life  of  sacrifice 
for  one  “in  some  perilous  way  weaker  than 
herself.” 

No;  love  had  its  right,  as  well  as  the  law — 
by  that  vaster,  invisible  law  which  had  made  his 
a  dual  search.  To  shame  her  in  Mitmash  where 
she  had  suffered  so  much  already  from  the  slings 
of  evil  minds — to  make  her  see  in  him  not  the 
friend  and  protector  she  had  trusted,  but  a  crea¬ 
ture  callous  and  treacherous  in  pursuit  of  a  cruel 
aim — to  crush  her  heart — and  lose  her  for  ever 
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— he  would  not  do  it.  It  might  be  only  the 
wilderness  mystic  in  him  which  assured  him  that 
the  clinching  proof  he  needed  was  here,  at  hand, 
not  in  Mitmash  nor  the  Yukon;  yet — once  al¬ 
ready  he  had  seen  Terry  Byrne  reveal  what  he 
was  under  his  affable  exterior.  A  man  could  not' 
escape  from  the  thing  in  his  mind.  He  might 
conceal  it  for  awhile  as,  for  the  space  of  a  night, 
he  could  hide  his  body  in  darkness;  but  some 
time,  inevitably,  he  would  betray  it. 

He  would  abide  by  his  recent  plan,  to  go  north 
on  the  stage  as  a  fellow-passenger  with  Byrne. 

As  he  turned  into  the  main  street  he  heard  the 
train,  with  a  last  siren  shriek  and  the  pounding 
of  steam,  pull  into  the  station.  The  clock  in  the 
telegraph  office  registered  ten  minutes  to  twelve 
when  he  entered  to  make  his  last  inquiry,  before 
leaving  Ashcroft,  for  a  telegram  from  Sequomic. 
He  had  gone,  each  evening,  to  the  office  to  learn 
whether  Walters  had  relayed  to  him  the  plea 
which  he  had  made  Mary  promise  to  send  him 
if  trouble  developed  about  her.  There  was  no 
message  for  him;  the  situation  in  Mitmash  was 
evidently  no  worse,  then.  He  gave  directions  to 
the  clerk  about  forwarding  the  message  which 
might  come  later.  The  clerk  would  know  where 
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to  catch  the  stage  by  wire  during  the  next  few 
days. 

He  would  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with 
Terry  Byrne  to-night  at  Ah  Wy’s — while,  in  the 
Chinese  quarter  below  them,  like  a  river  current 
under  spring  ice,  the  pertinacious,  ferine  life  in 
the  Fan-Tan’s  athletic  torso  and  limbs  struggled, 
fought,  under  her  white  unconsciousness  for 
continuance. 

He  walked  back  briskly  along  the  street,  ques¬ 
tioning  now  what  manner  of  deal  the  three  men 
were  partners  in.  They  had  called  it  a  “mine,” 
even  when  they  believed  that  no  one  could  over¬ 
hear  them.  Why  should  a  mining  deal  necessi¬ 
tate  a  winter  trip  through  the  Chilcotin,  a  little 
populated  territory  of  stock  ranges  and  virgin 
soil?  Even  if  they  had  a  “salted”  mine  to  sell 
and  had  already  secured  the  victim  to  buy  it  for 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  as  the  worthlessness  of 
Terry’s  claim  could  not  be  discovered  until 
spring  opened  it  up,  they  could  not  be  fleeing  by 
a  long  and  perilous  route  on  that  account.  An¬ 
other  stage  robbery  would  be  the  natural  sus¬ 
picion,  if  it  were  summer.  But  in  winter  they 
would  leave  their  tracks  all  over  the  landscape 
in  clear  weather;  and,  in  snowy  weather,  their 
pursuers  would  have  even  a  greater  advantage 
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because  they  knew  the  country  which  the  fugi¬ 
tives  were  trying  to  cross  for  the  first  time. 
Then,  too,  Terry  apparently  was  not  going  with 
them;  they  had  spoken  of  waiting  for  him  at  an 
Indian’s  cabin  where  they  were  to  get  a  dog- 
sled.  Dogs,  not  the  huskies  of  the  northwest, 
but  the  big  Hudson  Bay  dogs,  were  used  in 
British  Columbia,  he  knew,  much  farther  north 
— in  the  Nechaco  and  Peace  River  countries — 
but  he  hadn’t  heard  of  them  in  connection  with 
the  districts  south;  still,  he  didn’t  know  posi¬ 
tively  that  they  were  not  used  in  the  Chilcotin. 
It  seemed  very  improbable  that  the  careful  Terry 
would  plan  a  hold-up  north  of  the  Hundred-and- 
Fifty  Mile  House  in  midwinter  with  four  chances 
in  five  against  their  getting  out  of  the  province 

with  the  money.  Unless - ?  Montana  had 

said  something  about  Terry’s  intent  to  lose  him, 
and  perhaps  Ned  too,  on  the  trail.  If  Terry 
Byrne,  or  Pete  Braddock — or  whatever  his  real 
name  was — had  a  plan  of  that  sort  in  mind,  he 
was  surely  taking  his  last  long  chance  in  a  life 
that  had  been  made  up  of  long  chances. 

By  the  Bad  Heart  a  question  had  entered  his 
thoughts,  suggesting  a  theory  which  had  no 
other  basis  than  conjecture.  He  had  put  it 
aside;  but  it  had  kept  coming  back,  as  it  came 
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back  now,  itching  at  his  mind.  He  was  thinking 
about  it  as  he  went  past  the  Hotel  Continental, 
and  met  Mary  Fordham. 

A  woman,  bundled  in  a  big  shawl  and  a  scarf, 
slipped  on  the  icy  step,  automatically  thrust  out 
a  hand  to  steady  herself  and  grasped  the  arm  of 
a  passing  stranger,  his  arm.  He  assisted  her  up 
the  short  flight  to  the  porch  and,  in  the  light 
from  the  lamp  over  the  door,  their  eyes  met. 

“You!”  she  exclaimed.  He  said  nothing. 
This  was  the  unforeseen  action;  and  he  was 
marvelling  at  his  stupidity  in  not  having  fore¬ 
cast  it,  in  having  tacitly,  unconsciously,  taken  it 
for  granted  that  the  tangible  obstacles  of  a 
Cariboo  Winter,  the  limitations  imposed  by  her 
poverty  and  the  need  of  her  mill  job  and  the 
timidity  which  would  naturally  restrain  a  woman 
from  so  blind  a  leap,  would  halt  Mary  Fordham. 

“You  kept  out  of  my  sight  on  the  train,”  she 
accused  him.  “Why  have  you  followed  me?” 
He  did  not  contradict  her.  “You  must  have 
watched  me,  and  followed  me.  Why  did  you  do 
it?”  she  insisted. 

“I  love  you,”  he  answered. 

“I  told  you  that  love  between  us  was 
impossible.” 

“I  did  not  accept  that.” 
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“You  must.” 

“No.” 

“Then — then  I  must  tell  you  what  I  did  not 
mean  to  tell  you.  There  is  another  man.” 

He  paused  before  he  said: 

“You  no  longer  love  him.” 

Her  gesture  put  that  aside  as  of  no 
importance. 

“What  you  call  love  seems  to  me  now  very 
small  beside — beside  other  claims.  There  is  the 
need  to  keep  faith — and  not  wreck  a  life.  My 
mother  did  that,  but  I  will  not.” 

“He  is  here,  the  other  man?”  abruptly. 

“No.  I  am  going  on  to  join  him  to-morrow 
morning.” 

“By  the  stage?” 

“Yes.” 

“He  is  in  Barkerville,  then?” 

She  hesitated. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  tell  you. 
Yes,  he  is  there.  And  now  I  ask  you,  if  there  is 
anything  of  goodness  and  chivalry  in  you — and 
I  do  believe  there  is;  in  spite  of  your  having 
followed  me  so  secretively  I  do  believe  it — please 
go  back  into  your  own  world  and  forget  me.  I 
am  as  far  out  of  your  reach  as  if  I  were  already 
his  wife — which  I  shall  be  in  a  few  days.” 
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“If  you  were  his  wife  I  would  still  take  you 
away  from  him/’  harshly.  His  blood  seemed  to 
race  towards  her;  it  pounded  at  his  temples  and 
his  throat,  making  his  voice  unsteady. 

“Oh!”  she  cried,  and  drew  away  from  him. 

“Don’t  go  north  on  the  stage  to-morrow.  Go 
back.  It  is  for  your  own  sake  I  say  it.  Mary, 
you  must  not  go.” 

“Do  you  suppose  that  I  will  listen  to  you  or 
believe  that  you  urge  anything  for  my  sake — 
after — after — the  wicked  thing  you  have  just 
said?  I  am  going  to  him  to-morrow.” 

“I  will  follow  you  there,  too.” 

“Now  I  see  quite  plainly  what  you  are.  And 
I  tell  you  that  your  will  can  never  break  mine. 
You  are  not  master  here,  as  you  were  for  one 
moment — only  one  moment — in  Mitmash.  If 
you  follow  me,  you  must  take  the  consequences. 
I  am  not  responsible.  I  have  nothing — nothing 
at  all,  ever — to  do  with  you.” 

“How  like  a  woman!”  he  said  huskily,  his 
muscles  straining.  “She  maddens  a  man  with 
a  kiss — and  her  eyes — then  she  says  ‘I  am  not 
responsible!’  ” 

“Oh!  ”  she  cried  indignantly.  “I  will  not  hear 
another  word  from  you.  If  you  follow  me  and 
cause  strife  with  him — you  will  repent  it!” 
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“I  will  follow  you  and  take  you  out  of  his 

hands!  Mary - ”  He  bent  swiftly  towards 

her,  his  hands  reaching  for  her.  With  a  cry,  she 
slipped  aside,  flung  the  door  open  and  shut  her¬ 
self  within,  away  from  him. 

Hawk  hesitated  an  instant,  then  went  swiftly 
down  the  steps.  He  set  off  at  a  quick  pace 
towards  Ah  Wy’s. 

Mary’s  arrival  had  forced  him  to  change  his 
plan  again.  He  saw  that  he  could  not  go  north 
on  the  same  stage  with  Mary  and  Terry.  He 
needed  all  the  coolness  at  his  command,  and  she 
moved  him  too  much.  He  dared  not  risk  every¬ 
thing  by  letting  her  turn  against  him  a  woman’s 
trick  of  confession  and  appeal,  draw  him  into  a 
lover’s  conflict  with  Terry  and  force  his  hand 
before  he  had  his  proofs — the  proofs  she  could 
give  him.  The  one  person  on  whose  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Terry  he  could  rely  was  Mary  Fordham; 
and  Mary  Fordham  was  here.  She  should  tell 
him,  too,  whether  that  theory  were  true  or  not — 
the  theory  based  only  on  conjecture  which  had 
itched  at  his  mind  by  the  Bad  Heart,  in  Mit- 
mash,  more  persistently  than  ever  to-night  in 
Ah  Wy’s  den,  and  which,  now,  as  he  talked  with 
her  on  the  frozen  steps  of  Ashcroft’s  hotel,  had 
become  conviction.  Yes,  she  must  give  him  the 
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answer;  but  not  here  nor  on  the  stage  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  rail  head,  where  she  could  re¬ 
coil  from  him  into  the  sheltering  pity  of  kindly 
strangers  whose  sympathy  would  be  all  hers  and 
Terry  Byrne’s,  whose  purses  would  open  to  send 
her  home  to  Mitmash,  or  wherever  she  chose  to 
go,  to  escape  him,  the  man-hunter  who  had 
wrecked  her  dream. 

He  remembered  Montana  and  Ned,  but  dis¬ 
missed  them.  If  a  hold-up  were  under  way,  it 
was  plainly  not  to  take  place  until  the  second 
night  out,  or  the  third  morning,  between  the 
Hundred-and-Fifty  Mile  House  and  Soda  Creek. 
Mary  would  be  in  no  danger  the  first  day  out. 
Circumstances,  and  conditions  of  place,  of  cli¬ 
mate,  and  communication,  which  so  largely  ruled 
the  acts  of  human  beings  in  the  northern  terri¬ 
tories,  pointed  him  to  the  Eighty-three  Mile 
House,  the  first  night  stop.  In  his  protective 
relation  towards  Mary  he  could  not  let  her  spend 
the  night  in  the  lonely  road  house  at  the  mercy 
of  Terry  Byrne.  He  must  make  the  road  house 
himself,  if  only  to  keep  watch  over  her.  And 
inevitably,  he  thought,  because  of  the  daring, 
challenging  mood  in  which  she  had  thrown  her¬ 
self  bodily  into  the  game  as  her  last  stake,  she 
would  precipitate  the  conflict  which  could  end 
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in  only  one  way  for  Byrne.  And,  in  the  solitary 
log  house  set  in  a  mass  of  snow  and  forest,  with 
no  women  in  it,  only  the  old  man  and  the  half- 
breed  who  kept  it,  with  no  way  out  for  her, 
winter’s  captive  and  his,  whatever  her  first  an¬ 
tagonism  and  repulsion  when  she  knew  the  whole 
truth,  she  must  turn  to  him.  She  could  not  re¬ 
main  there,  and  she  could  not  leave  except  with 
him.  He  admitted  that  he  played  the  game  not 
to  make  a  picturesque,  nor  chivalrous,  pose  in 
the  pageantry  of  hazard,  but  to  win. 

On  the  road  to  Ah  Wy’s  as  he  came  from  the 
Mongolian  truck  farmer’s  stable  on  Grey  Wing’s 
back,  a  sled  drawn  by  two  horses  passed  him. 
The  waning  moonlight  showed  Ned  at  the  rib¬ 
bons,  and  the  brute  outlines  of  Montana  Parsons 
humped  over  beside  him. 

Upstairs,  Hawk  went  noiselessly  into  his  room 
and,  afraid  that  the  key  would  creak  in  the  rusty 
lock  and  perhaps  waken  Terry  Byrne  next  door, 
he  set  the  stool  against  the  door,  did  not  risk 
lighting  the  candle,  and  quickly  stripped  off  the 
old  blanket  overcoat  and  the  coarse  suit  under  it, 
tossed  the  suit  aside,  folded  the  blanket  coat 
tight  and  strapped  it  into  the  canvas  cover  from 
which  he  had  taken  his  uniform  and  fur  coat  and 
cap.  In  the  darkness  he  donned  the  King’s  scar- 
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let,  hung  his  revolver  at  his  side,  put  on  the  fur 
overcoat  and  cap,  and  noiselessly  swung  down 
the  ladder.  A  few  minutes  later  the  silver  roan 
paced  out  upon  the  Cariboo  road.  Swiftly  the 
dark  silhouette  glided  over  the  moonlit  flat  into 
the  black  tree  shadows.  The  lone  wolf  sighted 
his  failing  quarry  and  launched  on  the  last  lap 
of  his  long  trail. 
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MARY  had  barely  warmed  the  numbness 
out  of  her  fingers  before  the  roaring 
fire  which  had  been  started  for  her 
when  there  was  a  knock  on  her  door.  The 
motherly  housekeeper  of  the  Continental,  hear¬ 
ing  that  a  young  lady  had  arrived  and  would 
take  the  stage  in  a  few  hours,  had  come  forth  in 
eider-down  flannel  dressing-gown  and  curl  rags 
to  see  what  she  could  do  for  her. 

“Dearie,”  she  said,  “I  know  what  the  train’s 
like  in  winter  when  it’s  late.  No  heat  in  the  car 
and  no  hot  food  since  morning,  I’ll  be  bound? 
There!  didh’t  I  say  so?  Well,  dearie,  I’ve 
started  Sing  Wee  making  coffee  and  frying  ham 
and  eggs  for  you.  He  fries  ham  lovely,  Sing  Wee 
does.  And  a  bit  of  toast.  The  stage  goes  round 
four-thirty,  and  you’ll  get  no  more  than  forty 
winks,  it’s  that  late  now.  So  I’m  going  to  fix  you 
up  with  some  feather  pillows  and  rugs,  dearie. 
Mr.  Killdew,  the  clerk,  ’ll  carry  them  down  to 
the  stage  for  you — there’s  no  other  passengers — 
so  you  can  lay  them  out  in  the  bottom  of  the 
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sled  and  tuck  in  and  sleep  sound  till  you  get  to 
Clinton.  Sing  Wee’s  putting  up  a  bag  of  dough¬ 
nuts  and  sandwiches  for  you  to  take  along,  in 
case  you  wake  up  and  feel  hungry  before  Clinton 
— that’s  the  noon  stop  for  dinner,  dearie.” 

“Oh,  how  kind  you  are  to  think  of - ”  Mary 

began,  as  the  good  woman  took  breath. 

“Now  don’t  you  say  a  word  about  it!  The 
idea!  There  isn’t  a  living  soul  in  this  country 
that  wouldn’t  do  as  much  for  you.  Poor  dearie, 
you’re  half-froze,  I’ll  be  bound.  Going  through 
to  Barkerville,  dearie?” 

“Yes.” 

“There,  now!  Well,  in  Barkerville,  dearie, 
you  just  leave  the  pillows  and  rugs  in  the  sleigh 
and  tell  Bob — that’s  Bob  Bate,  the  driver — to 
bring  them  back  to  Mrs.  Hoskins — that’s  me, 
dearie.  And  when  you  get  aboard  to-morrow 
morning — there,  now! — I  should  say  this  morn¬ 
ing — you  tell  Bob  you  want  to  sleep  and  for  him 
not  to  wake  you  for  breakfast  at  Hat  Creek.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,  I’ll  remember.” 

“I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  Bob  would  take  sand¬ 
wiches  along  himself  and  not  stop  at  Hat  Creek, 
excepting  maybe  to  let  them  bring  him  a  cup  of 
coffee.  Because  the  road’s  heavy  now,  and  he’ll 
lose  time  after  leaving  Clinton,  I’ll  be  bound 
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But  you’ll  be  as  safe  as  a  babe  in  a  cradle,  with 
Bob  Bate.  He’s  a  wonderful  driver,  Bob  is.” 

She  stood  aside  to  let  in  the  smiling  Sing  Wee 
with  a  savoury-smelling  tray. 

“Pull  the  table  right  alongside  the  stove,  Sing. 
And  here  comes  Rachel  with  the  rugs  and  pil¬ 
lows.  Say  good-evening  to  the  lady,  Rachel. 
No!  I  guess  it’s  morning!” 

The  sleepy-eyed  half-breed  girl,  clad  in  a 
blanket  and  red  woollen  socks,  with  a  huge  trail¬ 
ing  bundle  in  her  arms  that  almost  overtoppled 
her,  stared  first  at  Mary,  then  at  the  house¬ 
keeper. 

“Goo’ - ?”  she  began  obediently,  inquir¬ 

ingly. 

“You  better  say  ‘good-morning,’  Rachel,  see¬ 
ing  the  time,”  Mrs.  Hoskins  prompted. 

“Goo’-morn’,”  said  Rachel.  She  stumbled  to 
the  bed  and  dumped  the  pillows  and  rugs  on  it, 
and  herself  on  top  of  them.  Then,  having  slowly 
regained  her  balance,  she  wandered  out  silently. 

“A  heart  of  gold,”  said  Mrs.  Hoskins.  “The 
bed’s  wonderful  comfy,  dearie,  but  when  the  fire 
gets  low,  you  may  be  glad  of  the  extra  things. 
That’s  the  bag  of  doughnuts  aside  of  the  tray, 
dearie.  Now,  I’ll  be  off  and  let  you  get  to  bed. 
But,  mind  now,  dearie,  if  there’s  anything  you 
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want — if  you’ve  took  cold  and  need  some  quinine 
— you  open  the  door  and  ring  the  cow-bell  on  the 
table  down  the  hall.  It’s  just  outside  my  door. 
Don’t  you  mind  waking  me,  dearie.  I  can  get 
my  sleep  any  time.” 

Mary,  left  alone,  finished  her  meal  and  then 
lay  down,  dressed,  on  the  bed  and  covered  her¬ 
self  with  the  rugs.  She  could  not  sleep.  The 
unexpected  meeting  with  John  Hawk,  his  words, 
the  look  in  his  eyes — that  same  look  which  she 
had  been  trying  to  forget — had  plunged  her 
soul  into  battle,  set  every  nerve  astrain.  She 
must  get  to  Terry  quickly,  not  only  to  end  a 
mystery  but  to  end  the  struggle  within  her.  A 
man  could  do  that,  by  the  strength  in  him,  by 
the  command  that  was  his,  once  he  had  taken  the 
woman  he  loved  to  be  with  him  always.  John 
Hawk  could — how  easily.  But  he  must  not.  It 
was  Terry  who  must  do  that  for  her — compass 
her,  extinguish  her  rebellious  hope,  the  vagrant 

fiery  groping  towards -  Her  lips  seemed 

suddenly  to  burn  again  with  John  Hawk’s  kiss, 
her  body  to  feel  his  clasp.  Her  hands  locked 
rigidly  under  the  coverlet. 

In  the  pitch  dark  of  early  morn,  the  hotel 
clerk,  a  courtly  squire  of  dames,  led  Mary  to  the 
stage  and  assisted  her,  with  her  bundle  of  the 
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housekeeper’s  rugs  and  pillows,  into  the  covered 
sled.  Owing  to  her  anxiety  she  had  insisted  on 
leaving  the  hotel  too  soon,  and  arrived  at  the 
starting  point  before  the  driver.  She  lay  on  her 
cushions,  wrapped  in  the  rugs,  and  saw  lantern- 
gleams  moving  as  the  stable-men  tramped  about, 
busy  at  the  harnessing  or  securing  the  mail-bags 
and  express  packages.  Lastly  she  heard  the 
sound  of  a  box  dragged  to  position  under  the 
front  seat.  The  clerk  hailed  the  driver  as  he 
came  upon  the  scene. 

“You’ve  got  a  passenger,  Bob.  Lady  inside.” 

“That  so?  No  weather  for  a  lady  to  be  travel¬ 
ling.” 

In  a  moment  Bob  Bate  opened  the  flap  and 
looked  in  on  her,  holding  up  a  lantern  to  make 
them  perceptible  to  each  other.  He  gave  her  a 
“Good  morning,  Ma’am,”  and  “We’ll  try  to  give 
you  a  good  trip,  for  all  it’s  winter.” 

His  rough  kindliness  stirred  her  to  a  grateful 
response.  She  remembered  to  ask  him  not  to 
waken  her  at  the  breakfast  stop.  She  heard  him 
climb  to  his  place.  Still  there  was  no  move  to 
be  off.  For  what  were  they  waiting?  Her  heart 
beat  suffocatingly  with  terror.  Would  the  flap 
open  again  to  admit  John  Hawk?  Was  it  for 
him  they  waited?  Would  he  carry  his  pursuit 
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of  her  to  such  a  length?  She  was  shaken  by  this 
thought  when  a  muffled  voice  reached  her  ears, 
stirring  remembrance.  On  the  instant  she 
judged  it  to  be  Hawk’s  and  felt  that  her  fright¬ 
ened  anticipations  were  to  be  realized.  She 
gathered  herself  into  a  sitting  posture,  stiff, 
breathless  with  apprehension;  vague  thoughts  of 
appeal  to  the  driver  rushed  through  her  mind. 

A  man  with  a  lantern  went  by.  She  saw  the 
gleam  on  the  rifle  under  his  arm;  and,  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  her  sharp  fear  passed.  She  felt  that  this 
man  was  not  Hawk — perhaps  because  Hawk  was 
associated  in  her  mind  with  subtler  methods  than 
firearms.  She  had  heard  only  a  phrase — “Here 
we  are” — spoken  through  a  scarf.  While  it  still 
seemed  reminiscent,  she  decided  that  her  acute 
presentiments  regarding  her  pursuer  had  made 
it  so.  There  was  a  sudden  leap  of  the  sled  that 
threw  her  flat  on  her  pillows.  Her  choked  breath 
came  in  gusts,  almost  sobs,  of  relief  as  she 
realized  that  the  stage  was  flinging  along  its 
way  and  that  she  was  alone  within  the  tent-like 
covering.  She  rolled  herself  tightly  in  the  rugs 
again  and  presently,  because  of  her  exhaustion, 
fell  into  deep  sleep. 

The  stage  was  coming  into  Clinton  when  she 
woke.  Feeling  the  galloping  pace  slowing  to  a 
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stop,  Mary  sat  up  and  peeped  out  on  a  world 
a-dazzle  with  snow  and  sun.  Then,  just  above 
her  and  very  clearly,  she  heard  Bate  say. 

“Terry,  you  get  down  and  wake  the  lady  for 
dinner.  She  ought  to  get  something  hot  now.” 

“Ail  right.  But  I  tell  you,  Bob,  I’m  keeping 
my  gun,  and  I  don’t  take  ten  steps  away  from 
this  sled.  The  Cariboo  isn’t  what  it  used  to  be. 
You  go  and  eat  first.” 

Both  men  jumped  down.  Bate  went  to  the 
horses.  The  other  man  came  to  the  side  of  the 
vehicle,  where  she  sat  motionless,  numb,  from 
the  shock  of  this  second  astonishment. 

Mary  knew  now  where  she  had  heard  this 
voice  before.  In  that  swift  mental  clarity,  which 
sometimes  results  from  an  emotional  shock,  she 
remembered  that  this  was  precisely  the  sound  of 
Terry’s  voice  as  heard  in  the  old  days — but  not 
as  it  had  sounded  in  memory. 

The  flaps  opened  wide,  and  he  stood  there  and 
addressed  her  as  he  might  address  any  woman,  a 
stranger  and  alone,  for  whose  protection  he  was 
chivalrously  responsible,  and  she  saw  him  as  that 
mythical  woman  might  have  seen  him.  It  was 
intolerable  that  he  should  look  in  and  speak  so, 
without  recognition,  to  her,  who  had  come  to 
marry  him;  to  her  whose  solitary  life  had  been 
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quick  with  a  passionate  imagination  which  had 
lifted  his  adored  image  to  the  semblance  of  a 
god!  She  tugged  at  the  wrappings  about  her 
throat  and  face. 

“Terry — oh,  Terry!”  she  called,  not  loudly 
but  with  a  sharp  quivering  note.  She  leaned 
forward,  one  hand  fluttering  towards  him. 

He  did  not  answer  nor  move.  His  were  the 
silence  and  immobility  of  the  man  who  has 
learned  not  to  let  surprises  register.  She  saw 
only  that  the  blue  eyes  went  blank;  their  whitish 
glance  crossed  hers,  went  past  her. 

“Terry - ?” 

“Hush!  ”  He  whispered  it,  still  staring  blankly 
past  her.  Bate  appeared  beside  him  and  ac¬ 
costed  her  genially. 

“There’s  good  grub  and  hot  coffee  inside, 
ma’am.  And,  if  Terry  don’t  know  enough  to 
help  you  out,  I’ll  just  do  it  myself.” 

“I’m  a  bit  slow  in  talking  to  a  strange  lady.” 
Terry’s  speech  was  diffident  and  deliberate;  his 
gaze  met  hers  significantly,  then  dropped.  She 
alighted  and  stood  beside  him  in  silence. 

“Better  go  right  in  to  dinner  with  Bate, 
ma’am.  He’ll  look  after  you.  We’ve  got  money 
aboard  and  it’s  my  business  to  look  after  it. 
This  country  isn’t  what  it  used  to  be.” 
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“Don’t  let  Terry  scare  you,  ma’am.  There’s 
not  been  half  a  dozen  hold-ups  since  the  old  line 
was  built  away  back  in  the  ’sixties.  We’re  just 
bein’  careful  nowadays,  that’s  all.” 

There  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  to  ac¬ 
company  Bate  up  the  steps.  Before  she  entered 
she  received  another  hint  from  Terry,  which 
added  to  her  fund  of  material  for  thought  during 
the  meal. 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,  Bob.  Anyway,  this 
winter  travel’s  so  hard  I’d  like  to  persuade  the 
lady  to  turn  back  here  and  wait  for  spring.” 

“I  won’t  turn  back,”  she  answered  quietly. 

After  closing  the  door  behind  her,  Bate  went 
back  to  Terry  with  a  bit  of  news. 

“The  stableman  tells  me  there’s  other  travel¬ 
lers  on  our  route.  Don’t  know  as  it  concerns  us 
any.  Two  men  in  a  sleigh  with  two  good  horses 
put  up  at  the  other  house  here  to-day  for  a  few 
hours’  rest.  On  their  way  to  Soda  Creek,  they 
say.  Haven’t  said  what  their  business  is,  I 
gather.  There’s  another  party  on  horseback. 
Got  in  this  mornin’,  fed  himself  and  his  horse, 
took  a  rest  and  went  on.  Likewise  didn’t  com¬ 
municate.  Don’t  guess  it’s  anything  to  get  us 
worryin’.  Just  as  well  to  know  it,  that’s  all. 
There’s  the  stableman  coming  back.  Ask  him 
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some  more.  He  said  the  man  on  horseback 
might  have  had  a  gun  on  him.” 

“If  any  man  thinks  he’s  quicker  on  the  draw 
than  I  am,  he’s  got  to  catch  me  when  I’m  asleep.” 

“Shouldn’t  wonder  but  what  you’re  one  of 
them  Texas  desperadoes,  we  hear  tell  of,  in  dis¬ 
guise!  Sounds  like  a  man  was  trained  to  kill 
when  he  talks  about  being  ‘quick  on  the  draw.’  ” 
Bate  laughed  at  his  own  witticism,  and  went  in¬ 
side. 

Terry  walked  up  and  down,  stamping  his  feet 
occasionally  to  quicken  circulation.  There  was 
a  frown  between  his  brows,  a  frown  of  censure 
and  perplexity  at  himself. 

“I  shouldn’t  have  said  that  to  Bob.  He  may 
remember  it.  It  was  a  mistake,”  he  muttered. 

He  frowned  not  because  of  this  mistake  alone, 
or  chiefly,  but  because  it  was  his  second  error  in 
twenty-four  hours.  His  first  was  the  shooting 
of  the  Fan-Tan.  He  had  realized  that  for  some 
time.  A  corpse  is  very  awkward  evidence.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  hide  it  indefinitely; 
and,  when  found,  it  may  suggest  almost  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  suspicion  and  question.  The 
case  which  he  had  made  out  against  Parsons 
might  be  perfect — it  was — but  he  saw  now  that 
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it  would  be  far  better  for  him  if  there  were  no 
case  against  Parsons. 

“Why  didn’t  I  wait?”  his  thoughts  ran  on  in 
restless  query.  “Parsons’  fault  I  took  a  gun  in 
there.  I  knew  I  couldn’t  trust  him.” 

In  the  Chilcotin,  at  the  log-cabin  in  a  clump  of 
bull  pines,  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  twenty-three 
hundred  feet  above  sea-level — the  cabin  where 
there  was  neither  Indian  nor  dog-team — he  could 
have  taught  Parsons  his  final  lesson  at  small  risk 
to  himself.  And  San  Francisco  would  have  been 
time  enough  to  attend  to  Kora.  It  was  a  mistake 
to  have  killed  the  woman  in  Ashcroft  where  a 
government  with  the  ponderous  British  tradition 
regarding  the  sanctity  of  life  and  law  would  im¬ 
mediately  set  its  machinery  in  order  to  overtake 
and  extirpate  the  man  who  had  shot  his  defiance 
in  its  face — notwithstanding  the  indisputable 
fact  that  the  Fan-Tan’s  life  had  been  anything 
but  a  boon  to  the  community.  The  case  against 
Parsons  was  so  good  that  it  threatened  his  own 
personal  safety  and  added  perils  to  the  venture, 
risky  enough  with  the  best  of  luck,  which  he  had 
schemed  out  so  carefully  for  a  year.  The  pursuit 
might  have  started  already.  There  was  no  way 
of  knowing,  because  Ned  had  cut  the  wires  last 
night,  of  course;  that  was  a  necessary  detail  of 
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the  plan,  to  close  telegraphic  communication 
along  the  road  and  isolate  the  Hundred-and- 
Fifty  Mile  House.  If  the  pursuers  were  already 
out,  they  might  catch  up  with  Parsons  and  Ned 
before  night — that  was,  if  anyone  in  the  town 
had  seen  them  start  last  night  and  therefore 
knew  that  they  had  gone  north.  If  they  hadn’t 
been  seen,  the  natural  supposition  would  be  that 
Parsons  had  gone  south,  hidden  on  the  train. 
And  there  was  the  reasonable  hope  that  Ah  Wy, 
for  his  own  sake,  would  cogitate  long  on  ways 
and  means  of  disposing  of  Kora  before  he  called 
in  the  law.  Yes;  there  were  those  two  slim 
chances  that  they  would  all  make  the  Hundred- 
and-Fifty  Mile  House  without  hindrance.  As 
to  the  road,  it  would  be  easy  travel  for  Ned  and 
Parsons,  because  the  stage  would  break  the  trail 
for  them  from  Clinton  on,  and  their  sled  was 
light;  it  carried,  besides  the  two  men,  only  a  box 
wrapped  in  canvas.  The  box  was  precisely  like 
the  one  on  the  stage  under  the  driver’s  seat.  If 
they  passed  the  Hundred-and-Fifty  Mile  House 
safely  and  got  into  the  Chilcotin,  nothing  could 
go  wrong — for  him.  The  thing  was  masterly  in 
its  boldness,  in  its  unthinkableness  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  good  folk  living  in  this  district. 
At  the  Hundred-and-Fifty  Mile  House,  isolated 
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by  cut  wires  north  and  south,  Bob  would  settle 
down  for  the  evening  by  the  stove  with  his  host. 
Old  Gavin  and  Bate  were  great  cronies.  Then 
he  would  insist  on  Bob’s  playing  a  game  of 
checkers  with  him.  Funny  thing  how  Bob  loved 
playing  checkers!  Get  Bob  absorbed  in 
checkers,  with  Gavin  keeping  score  for  them,  and 
neither  man  would  pay  attention  to  Ned  and 
Parsons  carrying  a  canvas-covered  box  and  fol¬ 
lowing  Gavin’s  son  up  to  their  room.  They 
would  change  boxes  while  the  game  of  checkers 
went  on  downstairs.  In  the  morning  they  would 
go  west  into  Chilcotin  and  he  would  go  north 
with  the  stage.  The  first  hint  of  the  robbery 
would  come  when  the  manager  of  the  Cariboo 
Construction  Co.  in  Barkerville  opened  the  box. 
Then  they  would  all  try  to  figure  out  where  the 
exchange  had  been  made.  He  would  make  an 
outcry  about  his  responsibility  as  a  guard,  and 
get  his  horse  from  Kelly’s  stable,  and  take  his 
rifle,  and  dash  south.  If  the  wires  were  mended 
above  the  Hundred-and-Fifty  Mile  House,  he’d 
cut  them  again,  cross  to  Chilcotin  in  the  dark  to 
the  farm  where  Ned  was  to  leave  their  horses 
and  sleigh,  and  lead  the  farmer,  a  dull  French 
half-breed,  to  tell  him  what  he  knew  already, 
namely  that  two  men  had  paid  him  to  take  care 
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of  their  horses  for  a  few  weeks  while  they  took  a 
hand-sled  with  their  boxes  of  ammunition,  tent 
and  cook-pot  on  it  and  went  inland  to  hunt. 
They  had  told  the  farmer  that,  after  hunting  on 
Bridge  Creek,  they  wanted  to  spend  the  last  ten 
days  of  the  season  trying  to  get  a  Chilcotin  cari¬ 
bou,  the  best  in  the  province.  Every  detail  of 
his  plan  had  been  studied,  thought  out,  even 
that  one  about  the  open  season  for  caribou. 
Nothing  could  interfere  with  their  get-away  as 
far  as  the  cabin;  the  map  he  had  marked  for 
them  was  true  up  to  that  point.  The  rest  of  it, 
false,  would  lose  them  if  they  tried  to  rush  on 
to  the  coast  with  the  money.  They’d  come  up 
against  a  rock  wall,  and  he’d  find  them  there.  It 
was  more  likely  that  they’d  stay  at  the  cabin: 
Ned  was  always  cautious. 

He’d  send  word,  by  the  farmer,  over  the  river 
to  Gavin  that  he  was  on  the  trail  of  the  bandits. 
The  farmer  was  slow,  they  were  slow  at  the 
Hundred-and-Fifty  Mile  House,  everybody 
moved  slowly  in  this  country;  he’d  have  three 
days’  start  before  the  men  Gavin  rounded  up 
got  across  the  river  to  follow  and  assist  him  in 
the  hunt.  He  would  reach  the  cabin  alone,  re¬ 
connoitre,  wait  till  dark — get  them  both  before 
they  knew  he  was  there.  He’d  have  plenty  of 
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time  to  open  the  box,  if  they  hadn’t  done  it 
already,  and  hide  the  money — three-fourths  of  it 
was  in  greenbacks — under  the  snow  on  the  roof ; 
and  then  pitch  one  body  and  the  sled  and  box 
over  the  1400-foot  cliff.  He  would  ride  back 
and  meet  the  men  from  the  Hundred-and-Fifty 
Mile  House  and  tell  them  what  he  had  found — 
one  man  shot  by  the  other,  who  had  gone  on  with 
the  loot.  When  they  came  on  the  frozen  body 
they  could  only  guess  how  long  it  had  been  dead. 
He  would  beat  around  with  them  as  long  as  they 
liked,  looking  for  the  other  man’s  tracks.  Snow 
would  fall,  winds  would  wrap  white  swirls  about 
them;  they’d  give  up  at  last,  thinking  the  man’s 
trail  buried.  They  would  go  back  and  send  word 
to  Vancouver  to  have  the  coast  schooners 
watched  because  a  road  agent  was  known  to  be 
trying  to  get  out  at  Bella  Coola  Inlet. 

As  for  himself,  he  would  take  his  old  job  on 
the  stage  till  spring,  offering  to  add  the  two 
hundred  dollars  he  had  in  the  bank  at  Ashcroft 
to  the  reward  offered  for  apprehension  of  the 
man  who  had  escaped.  He  would  cease  laugh¬ 
ing  and  wear  a  bitter  and  shamed  face  because 
the  men,  who  had  fooled  him  about  working  his 
mine,  had  been  such  blackguards;  he  would  talk 
in  a  vague  hurt  way  about  “being  responsible.” 
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And  in  the  spring  he  would  go  and  get  the 
money.  A  little  later  he  would  tell  his  friends 
that  he  was  going  to  see  a  man  he  knew  in  Van¬ 
couver  about  helping  him  develop  his  claim. 
He’d  go  to  San  Francisco,  send  Mary  the  money 
to  bring  her  to  him,  and  go  to  Australia  or  South 
America  without  a  black  mark  against  him — and 
with  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  load  on  the 
sled  there,  and  the  five  thousand  hidden  under 
the  floor  in  his  room  at  Ah  Wy’s,  his  share  of  the 
hold-up  last  summer — Ned  had  insisted  on  the 
division  at  once.  He  exulted  in  the  scheme;  it 
was  the  first  big  thing  he  had  ever  had  a  chance 
to  plan  and  pull  off.  It  would  succeed  because 
of  its  very  audacity — like  most  of  Dave  Scot¬ 
land’s  big  hauls.  And  his  connection  with  it 
couldn’t  be  traced.  That  had  been  Dave’s  way, 
too,  pretty  much;  first,  to  get  thoroughly  the  lay 
of  the  land,  so  that  he  knew  every  rock  and 
stream  and  tree  clump  on  it — well,  he’d  done 
that — then,  the  bold  stroke.  They’d  never  have 
got  Dave  if  he  hadn’t  lied  to  a  woman.  Anna 
Garcia  had  found  out  about  the  red-haired  girl 
in  Silver  Town,  gone  on  smiling  at  Dave  out  of 
her  sleepy  black  eyes — and  sold  him  out.  Kora 
would  have  done  that  to  him  if  she  hadn’t  chosen 
to  sell  him  out  to  Montana  instead.  He  should 
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have  let  Kora  alone;  only  no  man  could — but 
Ned.  He  wished  he’d  been  born  with  the  ability 
to  look  at  women  in  Ned’s  bloodless  fashion,  as 
if  they  were  merely  wooden  sign-posts  with 
“Danger”  painted  on  them.  He  hadn’t  confided 
his  real  plan  to  her;  but  there  was  no  guessing 
at  what  story  she  had  made  up  and  told  Mon¬ 
tana,  beyond  that  hint,  which  came  so  close  to 
the  fact,  about  losing  him  on  the  trail.  Well, 
Kora  wouldn’t  sell  him  out  this  trip! 

But  that  crazy  shot  in  Ah  Wy’s  might  be  the 
ruin  of  his  business.  Parsons  would  have  had 
his  life  for  it  last  night  if  he’d  dared.  And  the 
constable  might  be  out  even  now  looking  for 
Parsons. 

How  long  would  it  take  a  bullhead  like  Mon¬ 
tana  to  recognize  the  fact  that  his  mere  existence 
threatened  Terry  Byrne’s  security?  Would  he 
discover  it  this  side  of  Chilcotin?  This  side  of 
the  Hundred-and-Fifty  Mile  House?  Did  he 
know  it  now? 

Yet,  while  he  saw  with  increasing  clearness 
that,  as  an  act  of  folly,  the  murder  of  the  Fan- 
Tan  stood  supreme  among  his  life’s  happenings, 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  glinted  through  him,  like 
a  warm  bright  thread  in  a  dark  pattern,  as  he 
remembered  her  overtoppled  there  in  the  saw- 
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dust.  She  had  double-crossed  him.  He  was  glad 
that  he  had  shot  her. 

It  had  been  a  queer  thing — about  those  cards. 
Of  course  it  was  a  new  deck  and  Montana  hadn’t 
shuffled  them;  he  had  dealt  off  the  whole  suit  of 
spades  from  the  top.  But  just  the  same,  it  was 
queer  that  it  should  have  happened.  Ned  and 
Parsons  believed  in  that  stuff ;  and  he  had  dealt 
them  spades.  The  ace  to  Kora — and,  later,  he 
had  shot  her.  They  would  think  about  that, 
Ned  and  Parsons.  Queer  too,  in  a  way — the 
three  of  them  there  in  Ah  Wy’s  den;  so  far  as 
they  knew,  the  last  men  left  alive  of  Dave  Scot¬ 
land’s  band.  The  superstition,  which  haunts  the 
dealer  in  death  and  terror,  whispered  to  him  that, 
in  having  begun  his  bold  venture  with  a  mishap, 
like  those  spades,  and  a  serious  error  of  judg¬ 
ment,  like  the  murder  of  Kora,  he  had  prophe¬ 
sied  his  own  disaster.  That  same  malign  fate 
which  had  been  at  his  elbow  last  night  had 
brought  Mary  Fordham  to  him  at  this  inaus¬ 
picious  hour  to  weaken  him  further.  He  feared 
her  because  she  epitomized  secret  softnesses 
within  him.  She  came  like  the  spectre  of  those 
moods  in  which  he  had  eschewed  violence  and 
vice,  because  the  spirit  of  the  mother  and  wife 
in  her  had  enveloped  him  and  moved  his  desires 
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for  a  little  while  into  the  path  of  the  Race, 
dreaming,  with  her,  her  dream  of  the  fireside  and 
the  cradle.  That  which  John  Hawk  had  per¬ 
ceived  in  her  clearly,  and  pursued  consciously 
as  the  answer  to  his  need  and  to  his  life’s  prepa¬ 
ration,  Terry  also  had  glimpsed,  however  dimly, 
and  had  avidly,  uncomprehendingly  coveted, 
since  the  primal  law,  which  has  made  the  man 
the  sower  of  a  generation,  stirred  in  the  cells  of 
his  being,  too,  with  the  inescapable  wish. 

He  must  make  her  turn  back,  not  alone  for 
his  sake  but  for  her  own.  She  could  wait  in 
Clinton  two  or  three  days,  until  the  down-com¬ 
ing  stage  should  pass  through  and  return  to  Ash¬ 
croft  on  it,  then  go  on  by  train  to  Mitmash.  He 
would  make  her  a  promise  to  send  for  her  to  join 
him  in  San  Francisco,  not  later  than  May.  And 
he  would  keep  the  promise.  She  had  always 
yielded  to  his  will ;  she  would  yield  now. 

Bate  came  out  to  relieve  him  and  Terry  went 
in  to  his  dinner.  Mary  was  still  playing  with 
knife  and  fork,  waiting  for  him.  He  gave  her 
no  opportunity  to  ask  any  of  the  questions  ready 
on  her  lips  but  began  at  once  to  his  purpose, 
speaking  in  a  low  tone  with  an  emphasis  and  per¬ 
suasion  which  might  have  swayed  her  wholly  but 
for  John  Hawk. 
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“Mary,  we  have  thirty  thousand  dollars 
aboard  and  no  passengers  but  one  woman.  Any¬ 
thing’s  likely  to  happen.  There  are  men  ahead 
of  us  on  the  road  we  don’t  know  anything  about 
— three  of  them.  Two  men  in  a  sled — they  are 
in  Clinton,  at  the  other  House  now — and  a  man 
on  horseback.  One  man  on  a  horse  has  held  up 
the  stage  before  and  got  away  with  the  gold. 
There  are  places  on  the  road  so  bad,  and  our 
horses  are  always  so  wild,  we’re  likely  to  go  over 
a  cliff  if  we  argue  with  a  road  agent.  This  man, 
they  say,  came  in  early  this  morning,  took  a 
couple  of  hours’  rest  and  went  on.  He  was  a 
dark-complexioned  man  and  his  horse  was  a 
grey  roan  with  a  white  face  and  built  differently 
from  the  B.C.  horses.  That’s  what  the  stable¬ 
man  says.  He  says  that  both  the  man  and  his 
horse  don’t  belong  to  the  Cariboo.  That  struck 
him  at  once,  of  course,  when  he  rubbed  the  horse 
down.  He  said  the  man’s  fur  coat  bulged  at 
the  belt,  as  if  there  might  have  been  a  gun 
under  it.” 

When  Mary  heard  of  the  white-faced  roan,  she 
let  her  fork  drop  and  made  no  further  pretence 
of  eating.  She  was  pale. 

“There  is  just  one  thing  I  must  know  now,” 
she  broke  in,  her  voice  vibrating  with  emotion. 
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“You — you  don’t  want  me?  After  all  the 
long - ” 

“Hush !  ”  he  interrupted  her  warningly.  “Yes, 
I  know  it’s  been  long,  dear — for  both  of  us,”  he 
whispered,  “It’s  you  I’m  thinking  about,  Mary. 
I  couldn’t  protect  you  if  anything  happened. 
I’m  responsible  for  that  money.” 

She  either  refused,  or  was  unable,  to  grasp  the 
seriousness  of  this.  True  to  her  womanhood,  no 
external  fact — such  as  her  possible  physical  peril 
— could  seem  so  important  to  her  as  a  state  of 
feeling.  A  bandit’s  bullet  in  her  heart  could  only 
kill  her.  But  what  if  that  living  heart  had  been 
betrayed  and  its  service  given  to  him  who  was 
no  lover,  its  faith  to  a  cheat? 

“Just  that  one  thing  I  must  know  now.  After 

all -  You  don’t  want  me?  You  are  ready  to 

give  me  up?” 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  a  moment.  He 
did  not  understand  her,  did  not  know  what  had 
moved  her  to  come  to  him  here  and  make  his 
feeling  for  her  the  chief  issue  in  both  their  lives; 
but,  looking  at  her,  he  could  not  evade.  It  re¬ 
vived  his  faith  in  his  own  strength,  to  put  aside, 
in  this  moment,  the  whole  matter  of  his  error 
at  Ah  Wy’s,  the  business  ahead,  and  the  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  Parsons,  as  if  these  did  not  exist, 
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and  give  his  mind  to  the  question  of  whether  he 
should  hold  or  surrender  Mary  Fordham. 

“Maybe  it’s  just  as  well  to  settle  that  point 
now — if  it’s  in  doubt.  I  don’t  know  what  I 
might  have  said,  if  I  hadn’t  seen  you  again.  But 
when  I  see  you,  I  know  there  is  something  about 
you,  Mary,  that  will  make  me  hold  you  till  hell 
breaks — and  after  that,  if  there  is  any  after. 
You’re  mine.  And  I  don’t  know  how  to  ‘give 
up.’  Does  that  satisfy  you?” 

Her  eyes  filled;  but  the  tears  could  not  dim 
the  yearning  in  them. 

“Yes,  it  satisfies  me.  It  makes  me  feel  that 
I  am  real  and  not  a  mere  dream-woman,  living 
all  this  time  in  a  dream.  I’ve  felt  that,  felt  that 
I  knew  you  so  little,  knew  hardly  at  all  what  you 
were  doing  and  thinking  so  far  from  me — it 
seemed  sometimes  that  I  was  only  an  unreal 
dream-woman  working  and  waiting  and  loving  in 
a  maze  of  a  world  which  had  no  existence  on 
earth.” 

“Hush!  you  haven’t  waited  so  long  for  me,” 
he  reminded  her.  “Only  two  years.” 

“No  one’s  listening!” 

She  glanced  about  the  empty  dining-room  im¬ 
patiently,  but  lowered  her  voice,  though  her  tone 
grew  more  intense. 
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“I’ve  waited  too  long — for  Life.  I’m  not  a 
dream- woman.  I’m  flesh  and  blood — terribly, 
terribly  alive.  And  I’ve  come  to  the  end  of  wait¬ 
ing  just  because  I  am  flesh  and  blood.  I’ve  borne 
things — intolerable  anxieties — and  asked  no 
questions.  I  have  been  commanded  to  be  silent 
when  my  heart  was  crying  out  frantically  to 
know — to  know!  You  would  not  understand 
that  I  was  afraid  of  nothing  but  your  silences 
and  your  mysteries.  I  had  already  experienced 
all  of  that  I  could  endure.” 
aHush,  Mary - ” 

“There’s  no  one  to  hear!”  impatiently.  “Oh! 
why  cannot  men  understand  that  women  are  not 
afraid  of  anything  in  the  world  but  the  one  fear 
— to  be  shut  away  from  love?  to  be  forbidden  to 
share  the  man’s  dangers,  hardships,  defeats — 
sins,  too,  if  he  must  sin!  Is  not  that  what  women 
are  for — to  bear  everything,  to  share  everything, 
and  to  just  love  a  clear  way  through  every  dark 
place?  I  went  into  danger,  I  departed  from 
safety,  when  I  went  into  love  with  you.  Maybe 
because  of  that,  partly;  you  have  always  had  a 

spell  over  me  I  could  not  shake  off - ” 

“Like  you  have  for  me — something  I  can’t 
shake  off.  Maybe  it’s  the  worst  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  both  of  us.” 
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“No.  Love  is  the  best  thing,  no  matter  how 
it  happens.  But  you  cannot  make  me  live  on, 
only  dreaming,  any  longer.  From  now  on, 
whatever  happens  to  you  and  whatever  you  are 
doing,  I  shall  be  with  you  and  bear  my  half 
of  it.” 

At  that  he  broke  in  with  more  protestations 
and  arguments  to  induce  her  to  turn  back  and 
wait  three  months  more. 

“Just  three  months  more,  Mary,  not  a  day 
longer.  I  swear  it.  It’s  the  danger  to  you  I’m 
thinking  of.” 

The  proprietor  put  his  head  in  at  the  door  and 
called. 

“Bob  says  it’s  five  minutes  to  starting-time. 
Hope  the  lady  finds  everything  to  her  taste.” 

A  minute  of  the  precious  five  was  taken  up 
by  civilities,  then  the  head  was  withdrawn. 

“Wait,  Terry.  I  must  tell  you  quickly.  The 
man  ahead  on  horseback  is  not  after  the  money.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“He  is  following  me.  He  has  followed  me 
from  Mitmash.” 

“What’s  that?”  Terry’s  eyes  had  their  ashen 
look  again.  And  she  shivered  as  she  saw  it  and 
involuntarily  exclaimed — 

“Don’t — oh  don’t,  Terry!” 
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His  fingers  fastened  on  her  wrist.  He  forgot 
caution. 

“What  do  you  mean — following  you?  Who  is 
he?  I’d  have  sworn  no  man  could  get  near  you 
■ — I  would  have  sworn  I  was  the  only  man  ever 

came  into  your  thoughts.  G - !  if  I  thought 

you  could  deceive  me - ” 

“You’re  hurting  my  wrist.” 

“What  do  you  mean — following  you?” 

“He  came  to  the  mill  in  Mitmash.  He  was 
inquiring  about  lumber  for  bridge-building  near 
Sequomic.  And  one  evening  he  came  to  my 
house — and  told  me  that  he  had  loved  me  and 
searched  for  me  a  long  time  and  that  I  should 
never  marry  anyone  else.” 

“He  knew  about  me?”  sharply. 

“No,  no!  And  I  did  not  tell  him — not  then. 
He  was  so  determined.  Terry — that  was  why  I 
came.  There  was  a  letter  of  mine - ” 

“How  do  you  know  it’s  this  man  ahead  of 
us?”  he  interrupted. 

“I  saw  him,  last  night  in  Ashcroft.  He  tried 
to  prevent  me  from  coming  on  to  you.  I  thought 
you  were  in  Barkerville.  You  never  told  me  you 
were  a  guard  on  the  stage.  I  told  him  I  was 
going  by  this  stage  to  you  in  Barkerville.  So  he 
has  gone  on  to  Barkerville  on  his  horse  to  find 
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you — perhaps  to  force  a  quarrel  with  you — be¬ 
fore  I  can  get  there.  But  he  will  not  find  you, 
thank  God — you  are  here!” 

“If  we  pass  him  on  the  road  I’ll  shoot  him 
down !  ” 

“Terry!” 

“I  can  say  he  acted  queer,  made  a  move  for 
his  gun — he  carries  one,  the  stableman  said. 
That’s  his  finish.” 

“Terry!  Oh  no!  You  frighten  and  sicken 
me  when  you  say  such  things — and  look  like 
that!” 

“You’ve  got  to  go  back.  I’ll  handle  this  thing 
alone.  I’ve  got  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  an¬ 
swer  for.  That’s  enough  reason.  It’ll  be  dan¬ 
gerous  for  you  to  try  to  go  on  this  trip,  but  it’ll 
be  worse  for  the  man  that’s  followed  you.  I’d 
kill  any  man  who  put  out  a  hand  for  you.  If 
you  meant  no  more  to  me  than  a  two-spot  card 
but  were  mine — as  you  are — I’d  kill  any  man 
that  would  try  to  take  you;  just  because  no  man 
can  touch  what’s  mine.  And  you  go  back  to 
Mitmash.” 

The  door  opened  again  for  the  insertion  of  the 
proprietor’s  head. 

“All  aboard  ma’am.  All  aboard,  Terry.  Bob’s 
hollerin’  for  you.”  He  withdrew  again. 
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“There’s  something  more,  Terry.  I’ve  got  to 
tell  you  about  it.  I  don’t  understand  it — it’s 
about — Bob  Markwell.” 

“Don’t  say  that  name!”  huskily.  “Haven’t 
I  told  you?” 

“I  must  this  once  more.  A  letter  I  wrote  years 
ago  to  Bob  Markwell - ” 

“You  hear  me?”  Terry  muttered,  bending 
nearer.  Involuntarily  she  closed  her  eyes  to  hide 
the  whitish  look  of  his. 

“You  must  hear  this,  Terry.”  Her  voice  was 
unsteady  and  he  could  feel  the  arm  he  gripped 
trembling.  “It’s  the  reason  why  I  came  to  you 
— and  why  I  shall  go  on  with  you — why  I  refuse 
to  turn  back.  That  letter  I  wrote - ” 

“Ssh.”  It  was  a  faint  whisper,  but  she  saw 
his  glance  and  was  silent,  although  she  could  not 
see  the  door  at  which  he  looked.  His  hand 
slipped  from  her  arm.  A  man  came  in  and  sat  at 
the  table.  Terry  was  on  his  feet  now  and  she 
rose  also  and,  preceding  him,  went  out  of  the 
room,  not  noticing  that  he  did  not  immediately 
follow  her. 

Terry  returned  to  the  table  to  refresh  himself 
with  another  glass  of  water. 

“Well?”  he  queried  over  the  rim  of  it,  with 
barely  moving  lips. 
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“Everything’s  O.K.”  Ned  replied  behind  the 
napkin  he  was  adjusting.  “Parsons  sober  now. 
He  sort  of  wanted  me  to  square  him  with  you. 
Shall  I  tell  him  it’s  all  right?” 

“Sure.”  Terry  gulped  down  the  last  mouth¬ 
ful  and  swung  out.  He  found  Mary  waiting  for 
him  in  the  hall. 

“You  must  not  go  on.” 

“I  shall  go  on — if  only  to  tell  you  about  that 
letter.” 

She  opened  the  door  abruptly  and  went  out. 
He  followed  her,  not  comprehending  but  recog¬ 
nizing  that  something  controlled  her  now  against 
which  even  his  great  power  over  her  was  help¬ 
less.  He  had  lost  his  domination  over  destiny 
by  one  fatal  folly  at  Ah  Wy’s.  Destiny  had 
seized  upon  them  all  in  retaliation.  None  could 
foresee  the  development  of  an  hour.  It  was 
blind  going  from  now  on. 

His  earlier  interrogations  regarding  Montana 
Parsons,  he  surmised,  were  answered  by  the  fact 
that  Ned  had  been  sent  to  “square”  things  cas¬ 
ually.  He  believed  now  that  Montana  also  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  his  existence  was  a 
menace  to  Terry  Byrne,  and,  by  his  own  fashion 
of  cunning,  he  now  attempted  to  pull  the  wool 
over  Terry’s  eyes  by  speaking  him  fair.  This 
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raised  a  new  query,  namely:  Where  did  Ned 
stand?  Anyhow  did  they  think  he  was  such  a 
fool  that  he  hadn’t  seen  what  was  in  the  backs 
of  their  minds  before  he  had  consented  to  an 
even  split?  To  do  for  him  on  the  trail!  He’d 
insisted  on  half  just  to  sound  them  out,  Ned 
particularly.  If  they’d  do  for  him  for  fifteen 
thousand  they  would  for  his  ten  thousand.  Only 
they  wouldn’t  get  the  chance. 

Bob  Bate  shouted  from  the  box. 

“All-1  a-bo-ard-d - ” 

Terry  handed  Mary  into  the  sled,  and  smiled 
the  wide  hard  smile  she  had  never  seen  before 
that  day,  and  which  repulsed  and  made  her 
afraid.  He  said: 

“Maybe  we’ll  meet  that  fellow  at  the  Eighty- 
Three.  If  we  do,  you’ll  know  before  morning 
which  of  us  you  belong  to,  eh?” 

“Yes,”  she  assented  slowly,  drawing  her 
nervous  fingers  from  his  hard  pressure:  “I’ll 
know.” 

He  shut  her  in  behind  the  flap,  and  leaped  to 
his  place  beside  Bate.  She  heard  the  long  coiling 
sing-ng-ng  and  crack  of  the  whip  through  the 
crisp  moveless  air.  The  sled  jerked,  dashed  for¬ 
ward. 
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THE  horses  were  fresh,  there  was  the  fire 
of  good  oats  in  them,  and  for  a  mile  or 
so  they  raced  ahead  regardless  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  road.  Then  Mary  could  feel, 
by  the  sled’s  incline  and  the  gradual  lessening 
of  the  pace,  that  they  were  climbing.  The  road 
on  Six-Mile-Hill  proved  to  be  dangerously  bad 
in  spots  from  ice,  and,  in  one  windy  curve, 
banked  half-way  across  with  a  snow-drift.  They 
were  delayed  for  more  than  an  hour  on  this 
long  slope.  One  of  the  wheelers  fell  on  an  ice- 
patch  and  was  dragged  by  the  other  three  horses, 
all  wild,  to  begin  with,  and  further  frenzied  by 
the  accident.  Bate — using  the  great  strength 
and  skill  of  hand,  which  had  made  him  noted  in 
a  list  of  drivers  who  owe  their  just  fame  to  the 
dangers  of  the  Cariboo  Road — swung  the  leaders 
aside  and  lashed  them  into  a  snow-bank,  where 
they  plunged  to  their  bellies  and  came  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  The  two  men  got  the  fallen  horse  upon 
its  feet  at  last,  and  found  it  not  much  the  worse 
for  the  accident.  By  good  luck  its  frightened 
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team-mates  had  taken  their  scare  out  in  run¬ 
ning  instead  of  kicking.  Terry  had  snatched 
Mary  bodily  from  the  sleigh.  Trembling  against 
the  cliff  wall,  she  watched  the  men  at  their  task 
— not  the  least  part  of  which  was  to  keep  the 
horses  from  backing  the  stage  over  the  edge. 

Two  miles  farther  up  the  hill,  she  was  obliged 
to  get  out  again,  while  Terry  attacked  the  large 
drift  with  shovel  and  snow-rake,  consuming  a 
half-hour  in  the  work  of  reducing  it  to  an  ap¬ 
proximate  level  into  which  the  horses  ploughed, 
snorting  and  thrusting  under  the  whip,  and 
dragging  the  sled  aslant  at  a  dangerous  angle. 
The  miracle  was  that  the  vehicle  did  not  turn 
turtle  and  roll  over  the  road’s  rim,  and  that  Bob 
Bate  could  keep  his  seat  and  continue  to  sing  the 
sad  lay  of  “Lily  Dale,”  which  had  emerged 
thickly  through  his  muffler  ever  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  six-mile  climb  and  its  difficulties. 

Terry  came  back  for  Mary  and  guided  her 
along  the  extreme  outer  edge  of  the  road  where 
the  pack  was  not  thick,  the  winds  having  swept 
it  in  making  their  drift.  He  was  covered  with 
snow  to  his  hips  and  his  shoulders  were  pow¬ 
dered.  She  held  her  breath  as  they  went  along 
the  curve;  seeing  him  poising  so  indifferently 
on  the  brink  of  danger,  apparently  giving  no 
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thought  to  his  own  foothold.  He  stopped  ab¬ 
ruptly  at  a  point  which  seemed  to  her  too  hazard¬ 
ous  for  lingering;  and  showed  her  the  tracks  of 
hoofs.  They  were  discernible  in  the  hard  snow 
and  ice  that  sharpened  the  ledge  like  a  knife 
blade. 

“That’s  where  the  man  who’s  following  you 
rode  by.  He  must  have  a  horse  like  a  mountain 
goat — small  feet  and  strong  ankles  and  used  to 
snow  country — or  he  couldn’t  have  done  that.” 

“How  can  you  tell?”  she  asked,  as  he  drew 
her  on,  still  scanning  the  ground  as  they  walked. 

“ He  evidently  knew  it;  because  he  didn’t  dis¬ 
mount  and  lead  his  horse  round.  He  rode  him. 
That  looks  like  a  rider  and  horse  used  to  going 
almost  any  place  together.  I’d  like  to  have  got 
a  look  at  him.” 

Bate  was  having  even  his  capable  hands  full 
with  the  four  horses.  The  off-side  leader  was 
rearing  and  threatening  to  hurl  backwards  on  the 
plunging  wheeler  behind  it,  which  was  still  re¬ 
sentful  and  sullen  from  its  fall.  He  shouted 
to  them  to  hurry.  Terry  picked  her  up  and  al¬ 
most  threw  her  into  the  swinging  sled.  Bate  let 
out  the  reins.  Mary  screamed  as  she  saw  Terry 
running  alongside,  leaping  and  scrambling  into 
place,  while  the  four  animals,  given  their  heads 
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again,  pounded  and  raced  up  the  steep  acclivity. 

It  seemed  to  Mary  that  she  had  learned  much 
during  the  time  she  had  spent  on  the  hill-road, 
tramping  up  and  down  out  of  danger’s  immediate 
reach  while  the  men  laboured  against  drifts,  ice 
and  frenzied  horses.  She  felt  small  and  vague, 
perched  up  there  on  a  curving  peak  of  the  pri¬ 
mordial  world,  with  snowy  cliffs  and  mounds 
closing  in ;  and  the  only  view,  depths  and  heights 
of  snow-choked  pines.  She  had  sensed  dimly  the 
force  of  Nature  in  men — as  when  Hawk  had  car¬ 
ried  her  down  the  Mitmash  road  on  Grey  Wing’s 
back  and  last  night  when  he  had  asserted  his 
intention  to  marry  her;  as  when  Terry  had 
wooed  her  in  the  beginning;  but  before  to-day 
she  had  not  seen  its  unveiled  face.  Here  she 
looked  into  it  without  disguise  and  realized  her 
own  helplessness. 

The  maladventures  of  the  road,  followed  by 
efforts  to  make  up  some  of  the  lost  time,  kept  the 
driver  and  guard  so  completely  occupied  that  no 
opportunity  was  given  Mary  to  speak  of  the 
letter  found  by  John  Hawk  in  that  far-off  tent 
of  death. 

Though  alarm  shook  her  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  conviction  grew  upon  her  that  she  had 
thrown  her  whole  life  upon  a  blind  hazard,  still 
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she  did  not  wish  to  turn  back.  Her  waiting  was 
ended;  the  days  of  burning  heart  and  subdued 
will  in  Mitmash  Valley  could  never  come  again. 
The  days  ahead  would  be  days  of  action.  Let 
them  be  perilous,  tragic,  brief;  they  would  be 
living  days ! 

She  fell  into  a  mood  of  fatalism,  which  was, 
indeed,  nearest  to  nature  with  her.  Both  Terry 
Byrne  and  John  Hawk  had  used  their  utmost  of 
persuasion  to  restrain  her  from  this  journey,  as 
if  no  part  were  hers,  legitimately,  in  the  decision 
which  should  award  her  to  the  one  or  the  other. 
She  began  to  feel  oddly  indifferent,  as  if  she  had 
indeed  no  part  in  that  decision  but  to  abide  by 
it.  Emotion,  so  stirred,  quickened  and  compli¬ 
cated  in  Mitmash,  was  here  shocked  into  insensi¬ 
bility  by  the  revelation  that  Terry  in  the  flesh 
bore  only  superficial  resemblance  to  the  image  in 
her  heart;  and  that  over  all  conscience,  all 
choice,  all  will  to  think  and  to  love,  brooded  stark 
Instinct — like  those  white  overwhelming  cliffs, 
and  snowbent  spires  of  pine,  which  ranked  be¬ 
side  the  solitary  highway  with  unsheathed 
menace.  She  saw  that  she  had  not  touched  the 
actual  in  life  or  love.  She  had  only  dreamed 
life,  and,  in  place  of  sentient  love,  had  twined 
her  sacred  desires  about  a  myth.  Reality  struck 
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her  cold.  Physically  and  mentally  inert  she  lay 
among  the  robes,  and  the  sled  skimmed  on  with 
her. 

Instead  of  drawing  up  at  the  Sixty-One-Mile 
House  for  a  change  of  horses  at  two  o’clock,  they 
were  more  than  two  hours  late,  and  dusk  threat¬ 
ened.  Mary,  under  orders  from  Bate,  went  into 
the  House  to  warm  herself  thoroughly  at  the  big 
stove  and  to  receive  hot  coffee  and  a  plate  of 
bacon  and  beans.  She  could  not  exchange  a 
secret  word  with  Terry  here.  He  helped  with 
the  harnessing.  Bate  did  not  leave  the  box. 
Their  coffee  was  carried  to  them.  All  their  ef¬ 
forts  were  bent  now  upon  making  up  for  lost 
hours.  Lanterns  were  hung  on  both  sides  of  the 
dashboard  to  aid  their  going  till  the  full  moon 
should  come  out.  Twenty-two  miles  must  be 
covered  ere  the  night  stop. 

“You  should  have  turned  back  at  Clinton,” 
Terry  said,  as  he  helped  her  into  the  stage. 
“Now  there’s  no  chance.  You’ll  go  on  with  me 
now — wherever  I  go  and  however  I  go.” 

They  hurled  on  into  the  dusk.  The  wool- 
muffled  clarion  of  Bate’s  tenor  note  became  dim 
like  a  buzzing  bee  trapped  in  a  screen.  Drowsi¬ 
ness  put  questions  and  problems  to  rout,  and 
Mary  slept  fitfully  until  the  stage  came  to  its 
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short  pause  at  the  Seventy-Mile.  The  cessation 
of  motion  woke  her.  She  saw  the  moon  rising 
over  the  fir  tops,  sending  a  cold  slanting  sparkle 
across  their  ice-wreaths  and  marking  the  road 
with  grotesque  shadows.  She  drew  her  rugs  and 
muffler  tighter  about  her  and  pushing  the  flaps 
wide  and  securing  them  so,  looked  out  on  the 
strange  glistening  world  she  traversed. 

The  air  and  the  motion  encouraged  slumber, 
and  her  heavy  eyelids  might  have  closed  again 
to  let  her  dream  away  the  remaining  dozen  miles, 
but  for  a  vision  that  startled  her  into  alert  throb¬ 
bing  consciousness.  They  were  gliding  past  the 
Seventy-Four  when  her  gaze  was  caught  by  a 
width  of  pale  silver  radiance,  as  if  some  Lohen¬ 
grin  or  Knight  of  the  Grail  had  penetrated  even 
thus  far  into  the  heart  of  wild  earth  in  his  search 
for  the  chalice  of  pure  desire,  and  had  there  cast 
his  shield  to  be  a  waymark  and  a  hope  to  other 
seekers.  The  quarterings  on  the  shield  were 
black  pillars  and  masses  that  took  weird  forms, 
like  four-footed  birds,  and  winged  lions  and 
stooping,  cowled  women  beckoning  wistfully.  It 
was  the  smooth  shining  surface  of  Loch  Lomond, 
argent  and  chaste  in  its  moon-flooded  ice-still¬ 
ness,  shadowed  here  and  there  by  inthrusts  of 
piney  points  from  its  regular  shore-line  where 
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the  snow  lay  like  a  reef  of  white  coral.  The 
swift  passing  of  the  sled  gave  to  the  quarterings 
on  the  silver  shield  the  semblance  of  life;  they 
moved  and  altered  their  groupings — creatures  of 
the  woodland  midnight  in  solemn  rites.  Ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  ghostly  beauty  of  the  scene,  Mary 
leaned  out  and  looked  back,  and,  it  seemed  to 
her,  that  into  that  moving  medley  of  four-footed 
birds  and  winged  lions  and  beckoning  arms, 
there  came  the  small  shadow  of  a  man  seated  on 
a  horse,  and  all  the  giant  shapes  closed  round 
it.  Then  it  moved  forward;  and  the  beasts  and 
fowls  and  hooded  women,  ki  orderly  fashion,  fell 
behind  it,  as  if  they  accorded  to  the  man’s  image 
lordship  over  them.  It  disappeared  almost  im¬ 
mediately. 

Mary  blinked  her  lids  twice  to  overcome  the 
illusion.  She  saw  no  more  of  the  man-shadow. 
They  were  driving  on  now  straight  at  the  moon, 
hung  there  above  the  hollow  of  the  road.  As 
they  passed  a  mass  of  pine,  its  outlines  obscured 
by  the  inky  blackness  and  formlessness  of  its 
shadow,  the  lakeside  leader  of  the  four  horses, 
a  big  bay  mare,  slowed  and  plunged.  Bate 
shouted  and  sent  the  whiplash  stinging  over  her. 
She  whinnied  faintly  as  the  stroke  fell  and  she 
bounded  ahead,  straining  to  catch  her  old  pace. 
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Mary  did  not  lie  down  again.  She  sat  erect, 
keenly  wakeful,  or  leaned  out  and  watched  the 
roadside  to  see  what  weird  phantom-symphonies 
the  winter  moon  would  mutely  play  on  the  white 
and  black  keys  of  snow  and  tree-shadows.  There 
was  no  further  appearance  of  the  illusory  figure 
of  the  man  on  horseback,  whom  she  had  seen 
ride  out  upon  a  silver  shield  and  dominate  the 
dark  fantasy  of  the  Wild. 
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INSTEAD  of  reaching  the  Eighty-Three  on 
time,  it  was  nearly  eleven  when  the  lonely 
lights  of  the  night  stop  glimmered  across  the 
snow.  Numb  and  reeling  from  fatigue  Mary 
stumbled  into  the  house. 

She  sat  limply  by  the  huge  stove  while  food 
was  brought  her  and  a  fire  was  being  built  in  her 
bedroom.  It  was  thirty-five  below  zero  outside. 
She  found  the  big  stove  very  comforting,  but  she 
was  almost  too  tired  to  eat.  She  smiled  faintly 
at  Bate  as  he  dropped  the  mail-bag  near  her, 
made  some  kindly  remark  to  her  and  went  out 
again  to  return  presently  with  Terry.  They  car¬ 
ried  a  box  between  them.  Instead  of  putting  it 
down  by  the  bag  they  went  on  up  the  stairs 
with  it. 

Lighting  the  way  with  a  candle,  her  host  led 
her  after  them  to  the  first  landing  and  into  a 
roomy  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  In  pass¬ 
ing  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Terry  and  Bate 
making  disposition  of  the  box  under  the  bed  in 
Terry’s  room.  His  rifle  lay  on  the  table. 
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She  removed  her  scarf  and  hat  and,  taking  the 
candle,  surveyed  her  apartment.  It  contained  a 
wide  comfortable  bed  well  supplied  with  padded 
quilts  and  blankets,  a  small  washstancf — the 
water  in  the  jug  was  thawing  from  the  genial 
heat  of  the  stove — two  deal  chairs,  a  dresser  and 
small  mirror  and  an  upholstered  rocker.  As  she 
turned  the  candle  about,  it  cast  a  sparkle  on  the 
low  window,  thick  with  frost.  The  glow  and 
cushioned  comfort  invited  her  weariness  to  lose 
itself  in  warmth  and  sleep.  She  put  her  hat  and 
mittens  on  the  dresser  and  dropped  into  the 
rocker  by  the  stove  for  a  few  moments  before 
preparing  for  bed. 

Presently  Terry  tapped  and  entered  at  her 
summons,  leaving  the  door  slightly  ajar. 

“Just  a  moment,  to  say  good  night,”  he  whis¬ 
pered.  “Bate’s  gone  downstairs  but  he’ll  be 
right  back.  It  wouldn’t  do  for  him  to  see  me 
talking  to  you  or  to  know  we’ve  seen  each  other 
before.” 

Her  brows  drew  together  though  her  lips 
smiled  at  him. 

“I  don’t  see  why  we  need  go  on  being  mys¬ 
terious.” 

“You’ll  always  be  a  mystery  to  me,”  he  said 
gravely. 
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He  moved  swiftly  to  her  and  lifted  her  up  into 
his  arms. 

“I  wonder  what  that  other  fellow  would  say 
if  he  could  see  us?  I  hope  he’s  enjoying  his  ride. 
I  can  feel  sorry  for  him  now,  but  I  was  seeing 
red  when  you  told  me  about  him.  What’s  the 
matter?  Cold?” 

He  had  felt  her  shiver. 

“Yes — perhaps.” 

“But  since  he  made  you  burn  your  bridges 
and  come  and  throw  yourself  into  my  arms,  I 
guess  I  can  forgive  him — especially  since  he’ll 
never  see  you  again.” 

She  looked  at  him  oddly. 

“It  wasn’t  quite  that.  Not  as  you  see  it. 
But - ” 

“But  what?” 

He  was  trying  to  kiss  her  again.  She  pre¬ 
vented  this,  still  looking  at  him  with  her  odd 
overbright  glance. 

“It’s  no  use  trying  to  explain.  No  man  could 
understand.” 

“Well,  you’re  here  anyway.  And” — he  put 
aside  her  restraining  hand— “I’m  kissing  you.  I 
can  understand  that.”  His  eyes  sparkled. 
“That’s  enough  for  a  man’s  brain  to  get  hold 
of.”  He  laughed.  “Enough  for  mine,  at  least. 
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It’s  the  feel  of  you  and  not  what’s  in  your  head 
that  I  care  about.  Because  there’s  so  much  in 
your  head  that  I  can  never  understand.” 

“I  don’t  want  only  that  sort  of  love,  Terry,” 
she  pleaded.  “It  isn’t  right  unless  everything 
else  is  right,  too.” 

“Ssh!  ”  He  listened.  “Thought  I  heard  Bate. 
I’d  better  go.  Get  to  bed  as  fast  as  you  can  be¬ 
cause  we  start  at  four.  Usual  time  is  three,  but 
we’re  going  to  take  an  extra  hour  on  account  of 
having  such  a  long  day.  Let  me  tell  you  some¬ 
thing.  It’s  this.  Even  you  will  find  that  you’ll 
have  to  take  a  man’s  way  of  loving  you,  or  go 
without.  You  can’t  teach  a  man  your  way.  A 
man’s  a  man.”  He  laughed  softly  again,  with 
his  old-time  boyish  impudence,  into  her  grave 
meditative  eyes.  Suddenly  a  poignant  look  that 
stabbed  her  passed  over  his  face,  chasing  away 
the  sparkle  and  the  smile.  It  seemed  to  age  him 
in  a  moment  as  years  could  not,  to  make  the 
harsh  lines  at  his  nostrils  and  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  stand  out  like  gashes;  while  his  eyes 
seemed  to  her  like  the  eyes  of  a  creature  treach¬ 
erously  snared  and  begging  for  release. 

Her  lashes  were  wet.  Her  arms  went  out  im¬ 
pulsively,  clasped  his  neck  and  drew  his  head 
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down  on  her  shoulders.  She  felt  the  soft  waves 
of  his  hair  against  her  cheek  and  throat. 

“Even  a  devil  must  have  something  he  can 
look  up  at,  out  of  hell,  and  have  faith  in,”  he 
said  huskily.  “Something  that’s  like  a  promise 
to  him  that  some  time,  somewhere,  he’ll  find 
open  prairie  and  ride  free — with  a  steady  rein. 
You’ll  stick  to  me,  Mary - ?” 

“Yes,  dear.”  Her  arms  tightened  about  him, 
yearningly. 

“Mary — Mary - ”  he  whispered  her  name 

hungrily,  as  if  the  sound  of  it  on  his  lips  fed  his 
longing  and  drugged  his  hurt. 

“Good  night,  dear,”  he  said  presently.  He  re¬ 
leased  her,  and,  without  looking  at  her  again, 
crossed  the  room  swiftly  and  went  out.  Mary 
stood  where  he  had  left  her  for  several  moments 
before  she  went  to  the  door  and  closed  it.  There 
was  no  key,  only  a  bolt  somewhat  rusted  from 
little  use.  After  several  unsuccessful  efforts  she 
shot  it  into  place. 

The  room  was  warm  now.  She  threw  off  her 
coat  and  let  down  her  hair  and  brushed  it.  Its 
long  thick  waves  hung  about  her  like  a  cloak  to 
her  waist. 

Terry  had  banished  sleep.  That  last  look  in 
his  eyes — her  own  filled  again;  but  even  across 
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this  mood  of  revived  tenderness  and  compassion 
there  flashed  the  other  view  of  him  which  she 
had  never  seen  before  to-day,  a  face  hard,  ruth¬ 
less,  evil,  its  eyes  metallic,  its  coarsened  lips 
threatening  to  kill,  not  hotly  and  crazily  as  she 
had  imagined  wild  men  spoke  of  killing,  when 
they  didn’t  know  what  they  were  saying,  but 
coldly  and  thoughtfully  outlining  how  murder 
should  be  done  so  that  it  might  appear  just  and 
right. 

What  would  happen  when  Terry  and  John 
Hawk  met  in  Barkerville?  Acutely  awake,  she 
sat  in  front  of  the  fire  thinking. 

It  was  perhaps  two  hours  later  when  she  rose 
from  her  chair  and  put  more  wood  into  the  stove 
before  preparing  for  bed.  She  extinguished  the 
tall  slow-burning  tallow  candle  and  went  to  the 
window  for  a  last  look  at  the  moonlit  pine  and 
snow  wilderness  into  which  she  had  so  rashly 
plunged.  She  scraped  and  breathed  a  clear  space 
on  the  glass,  keeping  it  so  by  rubbing  her  warm 
fingertips  over  it.  She  fancied  that  she  heard 
a  creak,  as  of  a  step  on  the  stairs,  then  recalled 
that  she  had  heard  before,  that  day,  the  sound 
of  wood  contracting  under  frost. 

The  suggestive  creak  was  not  followed  by 
other  sounds  of  footfalls.  If  it  had  been  she 
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would  not  have  heard.  She  was  dinging,  breath¬ 
less,  to  the  sill  while  a  thin  veil  of  ice  floated 
across  her  peep-hole  obscuring  her  view  of  a  man 
riding  on  a  white-faced  horse  directly  towards 
the  house.  When  she  recovered  herself  and  had 
rubbed  the  pane  clear  again  he  had  disappeared. 

She  felt  her  way  back  to  the  rocker  and  sank 
into  it  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  She 
huddled  there  blank,  her  mind  unable  to  give 
shape  to  the  terror  that  shook  her. 

She  heard  first  a  cry,  a  note  of  rage,  and  in 
Terry’s  voice,  then  a  shot  and  the  crash  of  a  fall. 

She  sprang  up,  thrust  the  wick  of  her  candle 
into  the  fire  to  light  it,  rushed  to  the  door  and 
struggled  with  the  rusty  bolt.  There  was  the 
noise  of  pounding  feet  outside,  and  the  violent 
shaking  of  a  door  across  the  hall  while  Bate 
clamoured  to  know  who  had  jammed  it,  then 
another  shot — different  from  the  first  even  to 
her  untrained  ears. 

The  bolt  yielded.  She  flung  the  door  wide  and 
stood  in  the  entrance  with  candle  held  high. 

Though  she  knew  vaguely  that  men’s  figures 
moved  in  the  shadow  of  the  hall  in  a  dash  to¬ 
wards  the  narrow  stairs — black  as  an  uncorked 
inkwell — she  saw  nothing  clearly  but  Terry’s 
face.  Her  taper’s  ray  fell  directly  on  him.  He 
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was  on  the  floor,  dragging  himself  to  his  knees 
and  trying  to  lift  and  steady  the  revolver  in  his 
hand.  His  rifle  lay  on  the  threshold  of  his  room. 
Blood  oozed  through  his  shirt.  Death  had  come 
upon  him  and  he  knew  it,  and  he  met  it  with  a 
snarling  fury  in  which  no  human  element  of  his 
nature  survived. 

A  shot  spanged  from  the  black  depths  of  the 
stairs.  A  man  turned  back — dropping  his 
sheath  knife  and  grasping  at  his  wrist — and 
darted  through  the  open  door  of  Terry’s  room. 
He  swung  a  chair  crashingly  against  the  window 
and  pitched  through.  Bate’s  door  gave  way  and 
the  driver  jumped  into  the  fray,  just  missing  an¬ 
other  man  who  was  running,  stooping,  along  the 
dark  side  of  the  hall. 

This  figure  whirled  and  dashed  past  Mary  and 
struck  the  candle  from  her  hand.  For  an  in¬ 
stant,  as  she  stood  motionless  in  the  dark,  she 
saw  him  silhouetted  on  the  moonlit  window  while 
he  banged  at  the  ice-held  frame,  and  she  felt 
Terry’s  body  writhing  past  her  feet.  He  was 
panting  heavily  with  the  agony  of  his  effort,  and 
cursing. 

“You — yellow - !  I’ll  take  you  to  Hell  with 

me.” 
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He  braced  his  shaking  arm  against  her  knee 
and  fired. 

The  silhouette  pitched,  rocked  against  the 
silver  space,  crumpled  and  disappeared.  The 
plank  floor  shook  to  the  sound  of  a  heavy  fall. 

“So  long,  Ned.”  Terry  gasped  out  a  brief 
chuckle.  His  weapon  dropped  and  his  arm  slid 
down  from  Mary’s  knees  and  lay  across  her  in¬ 
step.  His  fingers  twined  in  her  skirt’s  folds.  As 
he  coughed,  he  tugged  at  the  cloth  and  she 
swayed  helplessly. 

In  a  moment  Bate  was  at  hand,  striking  a 
match  and  bending  over  Terry. 

“You  ain’t  hurt  bad,  Terry?” 

“Go  on — get  him,”  Terry  muttered.  “It’s 
Montana  Parsons.  He  knifed  me.  Gone — my 
window.” 

His  voice  gathered  strength  from  the  rage  in 
him. 

“Knifed  me - !  After  him!  Don’t  stand 

slobbering  over  me!  Damn  you!  Get  Mon¬ 
tana!  I’ll  haunt  you  from  Hell  if  you  let  him 
get  off - !” 

Bate  went,  snatching  up  the  rifle  as  he  ran 
into  Terry’s  room.  There  were  feet  on  the  stairs 
now,  and  shouts.  The  host  of  the  Mile  House 
and  the  half-breed  stableman  ran  after  Bate. 
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They  did  not  see  Terry  lying  in  the  darkness, 
nor  Mary  beside  him  swaying  to  his  clutchings 
and  holding  to  the  door  to  keep  from  falling. 

She  heard  no  step  near  her,  but  a  match  was 
struck  close  by.  She  put  her  hand  over  her  eyes, 
involuntarily,  to  hide  the  sight  of  Terry  Byrne 
dying  and  John  Hawk  dead,  as  she  supposed,  in 
the  tragic  conflict  that  had  swallowed  up  her 
own  life  too. 

“Mary.” 

She  turned  slowly,  unbelievingly.  Hawk  was 
lighting  a  candle.  For  an  instant  she  faced  him 
blankly;  then  she  took  the  candle  and  let  the 
light  circle  first  the  dead  man  then  Terry.  She 
stared  at  Hawk  again,  with  dumb  question. 

“Mary” — Terry’s  choked  whisper  of  her  name 
recalled  her.  An  anguish  of  pity  welled  up  in 
her. 

“My  dear — my  dear  boy.”  She  stooped  over 
him,  tears  flowing. 

“I’d  rather  die  on  the  bed — if  you  can  lift  me 
— easy.” 

Hawk  directing  her,  they  carried  him  and  laid 
him  on  the  side  of  the  bed  nearest  the  stove. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  glint  of  mockery  in  Terry’s 
eyes  as  he  watched  Hawk  deftly  tearing  sheets 
into  bandages. 
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“What’s  the  use?  I’m  done.  Oh,  I’ll  last 
some  time  yet — but  I’ve  got  mine; — be  like  Ned, 
there,  before  morning.  Warned  you,  Mary — 
likely  to  be  a  hold-up.” 

He  watched  Mary  while,  with  head  averted, 
she  spread  her  rug  over  the  bandit’s  body. 
Presently  he  said  to  Hawk. 

“You  do  it  like  an  expert.  Doctor?  No? 
Guess  it  feels  better.  Mary - ” 

“What,  dear?” 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  cry.” 

“Terry,  dear,  you  must  rest.  Don’t  talk.  It 
tires  you.  You’re  going  to  get  well - ” 

“Not  on  your  life.”  He  looked  at  Hawk  more 
particularly  now. 

“Did  you  come — on  a  grey  horse?” 

“Yes.” 

“Passed  you  back  there  near  Seventy-Four. 
Inside  leader  cut  up — neighed.  You’ll  have  a 
free  field  before  morning.  But  if  they  hadn’t 
got  me  first  you’d  never  have  got  Mary.  Mary’s 
been  the  one  woman — in  a  way — the  one  I’ve 
come  back  to.”  His  eyes  turned  towards  her, 
darkened  with  a  pain  that  was  not  from  Mon¬ 
tana’s  knife  thrust.  She  saw  it,  and  came  to 
him,  knelt  beside  him  with  her  cheek  on  his 
hand,  her  hair  falling  over  her  face  and  shoul- 
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ders.  “Mary,  I’ve  taken  chances  you  don’t  guess 
at  in  coming  back  to  you.  You’ve  held  me. 
Who’s  chasing  Montana?”  he  asked  abruptly 
of  Hawk. 

“Bate  and  the  two  men  from  the  house,” 
Hawk  answered.  “They  did  a  mad  thing  in 
trying  to  hold  up  here.  They  had  only  one 
chance  in  a  hundred  of  getting  away,  even  with¬ 
out  the  money.” 

“Yes,  it  was  a  long  chance,  but  they  might 
have  made  it — except  for  your  gun.  They  fig¬ 
ured  my  rifle  and  revolver  were  the  only  loaded 
guns  in  the  house — knew  Bob  hadn’t  one — no 
hunting  round  here  now,  so  the  stableman’s  rifle 
would  be  hanging  on  the  rack  downstairs,  not 
loaded.  All  wires  cut  Ned  would  think  that 
out — Parsons  couldn’t.  They’d  plan  to  slide 
round  Ashcroft  in  the  dark,  catch  the  train 
somewhere  south.  First  thing  was  to  get  me 
while  I  was  asleep,  and  take  my  guns.  Mon- 
tana’ll  swing  for  knifing  me.  God  bless 
Canada”;  he  chuckled.  “They  don’t  care  who 
you  are  or  whom  you  kill.  In  Canada,  if  you 
kill,  you  swing — if  they  catch  you;  and  they 
mostly  do,”  he  broke  off,  coughing. 

“Terry  dear — oh,  don’t  talk  so,  now.” 
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He  seemed  not  to  hear  her.  He  was  staring 
at  Hawk. 

“Something  familiar  about  you,  somehow. 
You’re  a  horseman,  all  right — saw  your  tracks 
on  the  edge  of  the  hill.  I  can  ride.  Crazy  for 
a  horse.  Rode  from  Tennessee  to  Texas — Texas 
to  Nevada — Nevada  to  Mitmash — five  years  in 
the  saddle — mad  riding,  some  of  it.  Riding  with 
Dave.  Don’t  try  to  stop  me  talking,  Mary. 
Helps  me  keep  from  thinking.  Ridden  all  over 
this  country,  too,  chasing  the  golden  luck — never 
caught  up  with  it.  How  did  you  know  about 
Mary?  Where  did  you  come  from?” 

Hawk  did  not  answer  immediately.  He  looked 
down  on  Mary’s  bent  head,  at  her  hands  holding 
Terry’s.  He  did  not  interpret  her  emotion  as 
love  now,  nor  as  a  sign  that  she  had  ever  loved 
the  man  she  was  trying  to  draw  back  from  death 
by  the  strength  of  her  tenderness.  It  was  a  more 
impersonal  thing  than  that;  not  a  woman  loving 
a  man,  but  womanhood,  which  was  love  itself, 
offering  its  benign  hands  and  the  shelter  of  its 
breast  to  weakness.  Her  personal  grief  was,  in 
reality,  the  wound  of  disillusionment;  it  was 
shock,  bewilderment,  solacing  itself  in  pity  and 
ministration. 

Turning  from  her,  his  eyes  met  Terry’s — still 
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cynical  and  keen  as  if  death  were  not  yet 
dreamed  of. 

“I  found  a  letter  of  hers,  three  years  ago,  in  a 
dead  man’s  tent  by  Bad  Heart  Brook  in  the 
Peace  River  country.  I  traced  it  to  Fort  Reli¬ 
ance — and  Bob  Markwell.  Three  weeks  ago  I 
came  to  Mitmash.”  He  unbuttoned  his  fur  coat 
and  turned  back  one  flap.  Mary  raised  her  head 
to  look  at  Terry.  She  could  not  see  Hawk  who 
stood  behind  her,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

“Terry,  dear,  there’s  something  so  strange 
about  that.  It’s  what  I  tried  to  tell  you  to-day 
— the  reason  why  I  came — to  ask  you  what  it 
meant.  But  it  doesn’t  matter  now.”  She  saw 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  her  emotion,  was  not 
listening  to  her. 

Terry  gazed  at  the  strip  of  scarlet  down 
Hawk’s  chest,  watched  silently  while  Hawk  re¬ 
moved  the  fur  overcoat  and  laid  it  over  the  foot¬ 
board  of  the  bed;  then  a  flicker  of  amusement 
crossed  his  face. 

“And  I  just  said  ‘God  bless  Canada’!”  He 
chuckled  huskily.  “That’s  what  they  say  of 
them  up  there — that  it  may  be  for  three  years 
or  ten  they  follow  the  scent,  but  they  get  their 
man  in  the  end.  North-west  Mounted.  Con¬ 
stable,  Montana’s  beaten  you  to  it.” 
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Mary  turned  sharply,  and  saw  Hawk’s  uni¬ 
form.  She  cried  out. 

“Terry!  What  does  it  mean?  Not — oh 


“And  it  was  you  who  put  him  on  to  me,  Mary 
— when  you  told  him  my  other  name.” 

“I  didn’t.  I  told  him  nothing! ”  she  protested. 
“I  never  mentioned  Terry  Byrne  nor  any  name. 
He  said  he  had  found  Bob  Markwell’s  body — I 

began  to  be  afraid,  wondering  about  it - ” 

Her  voice  failed.  Her  lips  were  white. 

“Then  you’re  still  guessing,”  Terry  muttered. 
“No  proof.  Why  did  you  connect  me  with  it? 
What  else  did  you  find  there,  besides  Mary’s 
letter?” 

“The  track  of  a  steel-shod  hoof  made  before 
the  freeze-up,  about  the  time  of  the  murder. 
Some  Crees,  who  found  the  body  first,  identified 
the  clothes  as  those  of  a  man  who  had  ridden 
into  their  camp  a  year  before.  So  the  man  had  a i 
horse;  but  there  was  no  saddle  in  the  tent.  I 
knew,  too,  that  he  must  have  brought  in  his  out¬ 
fit  by  horse.  The  tent  was  larger  than  one  man 
usually  carries.  It  was  a  two-man  tent.  There 
was  no  sack  of  gold-dust,  but  I  found  a  few 
grains  on  the  floor  of  the  tent.  The  body — 
what  the  wolves  had  left  of  it — lay  just  inside 
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the  door,  with  rifle  and  ramrod  beside  it;  and  I 
found  the  rifle  bullet  that  killed  him.  Yes,  it 
looked  as  if  he  had  shot  himself  accidentally 
while  cleaning  a  gun  he’d  forgotten  was  loaded. 
The  empty  shell  was  in  the  breech.  Then  I 
found  his  cartridge  belt,  with  only  eight  cart¬ 
ridges  in  it — and  no  boxes  of  ammunition  in  the 
tent.  No  man  up  there  lets  his  stock  get  so 
low.’7 

“Indians  would  take  all  those  things  and  the 
horses  and  saddles.” 

“They  might.  But  I  didn’t  believe  they  had. 
My  first  job  was  to  identify  him.  At  Fort 
Reliance  I  found  three  other  letters  from  Mit- 
mash  waiting  for  Bob  Markwell.  I  learned  that 
Markwell  was  a  bit  of  a  dandy  in  his  dress — vel¬ 
vet  corduroys,  bright  ties  and  handkerchiefs, 
fancy  hat  bands,  and  belt  buckle;  and  that  he 
had  ridden  south  with  Pete  Braddock.  At 
Mitmash  I  got  a  hint  from  old  Jensen  that 
Markwell  and  Braddock  had  probably  been 
members  of  Dave  Scotland’s  band  of  road 
agents;  and  that  they  had  quarrelled  about 
Mary.  Mary  wore  a  nugget  on  a  ribbon.  I 
knew  that  a  man  had  brought  it  to  her  from 
the  North.  She  was  writing  to  a  man  in  the 
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Cariboo  goldfields — and  I  came  up  to  have  a 
look  at  Terry  Byrne.” 

“So  that’s  why  you’re  chasing  me — for  killing 
Bob  Markwell?  And  you’ve  got  no  proof  that 
anybody  killed  him.”  Again  a  cynical  amuse¬ 
ment  flickered  in  his  eyes;  his  grey  lips  stretched 
in  a  thin  smile.  “Sorry  to  disappoint  you,  on 
the  home  stretch,  Constable.  But  I  didn’t  kill 
Markwell.  That’s  the  truth.” 

Mary  had  raised  her  head:  She  was  looking 
at  Terry,  but  Hawk  could  not  see  her  face. 

“I  know  it,”  said  Hawk  quietly.  “But  you 
did  kill  Braddock.  You  are  Markwell.” 

Terry  did  not  speak  for  a  few  minutes,  then  he 
said. 

“All  right.  But  how  did  you  figure  it  out?” 

“From  the  man’s  clothes.  They  were  too  con¬ 
spicuous  to  have  been  left  unless  they  were  left 
as  a  blind.  I  thought  that  the  man  had  been 
shot,  perhaps  in  his  sleep,  perhaps  as  he  stood 
in  the  tent  door  at  night  looking  for  his  partner 
to  come  in  from  a  hunt.  And  that  the  murderer 
had  dressed  the  body  in  his  own  clothes,  laid  his 
rifle  and  ramrod  beside  it,  and  ridden  off  through 
the  creek  with  the  gold  dust  and  his  partner’s 
gun  and  horse;  and,  having  a  long  and  round¬ 
about  trail  to  make  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
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country  without  stopping  in  any  of  the  towns  or 
the  posts  for  supplies,  he  had  taken  all  the  am¬ 
munition,  because  he’d  have  to  live  by  hunting. 
If  there ’d  been  a  saddle  and  bridle  in  the  tent, 
a  box  of  cartridges,  and  tracks  across  the  creek, 
I  might  never  have  found  you.  After  all,  it  was 
the  one  steel-shod  hoof-print  at  the  creek’s  edge 
that  did  it.” 

“Indians  must  have  taken  the  other  saddle — 
maybe  soon  after  it  happened.  I  left  it.  Wasn’t 
such  a  fool  as  not  to  think  that  out.  Horse  would 
have  wandered  off,  anyway,  so  I  took  it.  It 
happened  about  the  way  you  figured  it.  The 
gold  dust — we  won  it  gambling  at  Reliance.  Got 
into  a  row — fellow  caught  Pete  cheating.  We 
had  to  move  on.  No  more  luck  after  that. 
Didn’t  wash  up  any  dust  on  the  Bad  Heart. 
Winter  coming  on — we  had  to  get  out — not 
enough  gold  for  two.  Knew  Pete  was  thinking 
about  that,  too — not  enough  for  both.  He  was 
going  to  shoot  me  that  night  when  I  came  in 
from  hunting — I  got  him  first.  You  know  the 
rest.  I  was  sure  I  hadn’t  slipped  up  anywhere 
— I’d  thought  of  everything.” 

“Except  the  one  thing  a  criminal  never  thinks 
of — that  there’ll  come  some  trailer  after  him  who 
will  read  his  thoughts  in  the  very  things  he  has 
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done  to  hide  them.  I  saw  you  at  Ah  Wy’s  last 
night.  I  watched  you  until  you  left  at  midnight 
after  the  shooting.” 

“Couldn’t  arrest  me,  though!  No  proof  I  did 
it,”  Terry  chuckled.  “Did  you  know  about  the 
hold-up — you  heard  us  talking?” 

“It  might  have  been  a  swindle.  They  called  it 
your  mine.  A  hold-up  in  midwinter,  up  there,  a 
get-away  through  Chilcotin,  seemed  such  sheer 
madness — unless  you  never  meant  them  to  get 
out  safely.” 

“It  was  a  good  scheme — for  me.”  He  grinned. 
“I  guess  they  thought  it  was  too  good.  Say, 
they’ll  swing  Montana?  Not  a  chance  he’ll  get 
off?  Winter — and  Canada.  Well,  we’re  the  last 
of  Dave’s  men.  Jensen  labelled  us  right.  Six  of 
us  broke  through  north,  heading  for  British 
Columbia  through  Washington — myself,  Jim 
Clement,  Buck  Hale,  Pete  Braddock,  Montana 
Parsons  and  Ned  Scotland.  Jim  died  in  Skag- 
way  and  Buck  was  frozen  to  death  in  the  Yukon. 
Braddock — you  know  his  finish,  and  Ned  Scot¬ 
land’s — Montana  gave  me  mine.  A  deal  of 
black  cards  all  round.  Pete,  Dave  and  I — three 
great  riders  gone  where  no  horses  go.  I  meant 
to  go  straight  after  Dave  was  caught — took  a 
job  at  Olsen’s.  I  drove  Pete  away  from  Mary — 
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he  wouldn’t  know  she  was  different  from  his  kind 
of  women.  Meant  to  go  straight  in  the  Yukon, 
for  Mary — no  luck.  Meant  to  go  straight  up 
here — no  luck.  You  did  some  good  trailing, 
Constable.” 

Mary,  white-faced  and  tearless,  watched  him 
silently.  She  wished  not  to  think  of  herself,  nor 
of  Hawk,  only  of  this  man  whom  she  had  loved 
and  who  was  dying,  going  out,  too,  so  terribly 
unafraid,  so  debonair,  with  unrepented  blood  on 
his  hands;  but  she  saw  that  he — and  he  had 
loved  her  in  his  fashion — was  barely  remember¬ 
ing  her  in  his  last  hour.  Bold  liver,  crafty  and 
conscienceless  seeker  of  his  lusts  to  the  end,  he 
took  his  last  pleasure  in  the  tale  of  his  hunting 
down,  like  a  boy  fighting  off  sleep  to  finish  a 
detective  story;  while,  to  the  North-west 
Mounted  Policeman  beside  him,  he  was  quarry 
— even  at  the  grave’s  edge,  only  quarry. 

They  had  involved  her  in  their  terrible  sport, 
these  two,  set  her  between  them  as  the  second 
prize  to  be  striven  for;  the  one  man  never  caring 
that  he  had  starved  her  youth  with  waiting  and 
would  bring  a  burden  of  evil  to  her  when,  at  last, 
he  should  tire  of  his  adventuring  and  come  to 
her.  He  had  been  the  first  thing,  with  her,  the 
only  thing,  since  he  included  the  hope  of  all  the 
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rest;  but  she  had  been  to  him  only  the  lesser 
desire,  not  influencing  his  life  at  all  to  steady  it, 
yet  binding  him  to  her  through  her  own  passion¬ 
ate  dream  of  him,  and,  through  that  bond,  in  the 
end,  indicating  him  to  the  law  which  decreed  that 
“Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed”  and  “The  spoiler  shall  not  in¬ 
herit.”  It  was  that  mystical  influence  which, 
through  Terry,  had  brought  into  her  life  the 
other  man — whose  self-detached  power  of  pur¬ 
pose  touched  her  with  awe. 

The  choking  cough  racked  Terry  again.  After 
the  spasm  passed  he  lay  silent  for  some  time. 
But  when  his  lids  lifted,  the  cynical  look  was  still 
in  his  eyes. 

“Good  trailer — but  you’re  losing  me — to¬ 
night,”  he  whispered.  “If  I’d  met  you  alone — 
likely  you’d  have  followed  on — where  I’m  go¬ 
ing.”  After  a  few  moments  he  said:  “Hold-up 
last  summer — my  share  under  my  floor — Ah 
Wy’s.” 

Horror  at  his  going  in  that  mood  of  bravado 
overswept  Mary.  She  pleaded: 

“Terry,  dear,  isn’t  there  some  one  at  home  you 
want  me  to  write  to,  for  you? — to  tell  them 
only - ”  she  could  not  finish. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  answered. 
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“No.  Never  tell  my  real  name — not  even  to 
you.  They’ll  never  know — promised  mother  I’d 
come  back  right — meant  to — but — something 
else  in  me — always  chasing  the  wind.  Mary — 
don’t  turn  away.  You’ll  stay  close — till  I’ve 
gone?  Just  you — I  want  your  face  to  be  the  last 
— thing  I  see.” 

“Yes,  dear,  I’ll  stay  close.”  As  she  rose  and 
slipped  her  arm  under  his  head,  leaning  her  face 
over  his,  Hawk  moved  away  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room. 

“Your  eyes,  Mary — and  your  mouth — the 
fineness  of  you — and  the  faith — taking  me  home 
with  mother — and  little  Helen — Helen’s  grey 
eyes,  like  yours — my  father — the  man  I  should 
have  been — you  made  all  the  bad  years  drop 
away — like  a  dream.  And — knew — the  only 
man  with  you — never  been  anyone  else — never 
would  be.” 

Twice  in  the  hours  of  silence  that  followed, 
Mary  thinking  that  he  had  passed,  leaned  nearer 
to  catch  his  breathing.  She  heard  her  name. 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“It’s  dark,”  he  said,  more  clearly.  “Hold  the 
candle  close.” 

Hawk  lifted  the  candle,  now  burning  low  to 
the  socket,  and,  stepping  swiftly  to  the  bed,  held 
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it  so  that  its  flame  shone  in  the  dying  man’s 
face. 

“Don’t  want — to  go  out — dark.  Mary.” 

The  expression  on  the  greying  face  did  not 
change,  for  his  life  had  graved  it  there,  but  Mary 
was  seeing  it  clearly  now  at  last  because  the 
mercurial  sparkle,  the  magnetism,  which  had 
been  unbounded  in  his  days  of  health,  were 
stripped  from  him;  mere  form  and  spectre  of 
manhood,  he  faced  the  oncoming  king  of 
spectres.  His  head  sank  lower  against  her  arm. 

Some  impulse  of  pity  for  him  or  of  rebellion 
against  the  entire  punitive  code  of  human  jus¬ 
tice  made  her  take  the  candle  from  the  hand  of 
the  man  who  had  hunted  him  down  and  hold  it, 
herself,  where  its  tiny  flame  could  give  what 
comfort  and  illumination  it  might  to  the  glazing 
eye  and  the  speeding  soul.  So  Terry  set  out, 
with  Mary  lighting  him,  as  best  she  could,  on 
the  road  of  his  Dark  Adventure. 

Hawk  took  the  candle  from  her.  Gently  he 
removed  her  arm  from  under  the  dead  man’s 
head  and  drew  her  away.  He  lifted  her  coat 
from  a  chair  and  wrapped  it  about  her  while  she 
yielded  mechanically  to  his  hands. 

“Come,”  he  said.  “The  fire  was  burning  in 
the  parlour  when  I  came  in;  it  will  be  easy  to 
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start  it  up  again.  And  there  is  a  couch  there 
where  you  can  rest.  You  look  faint.  I’ll  see 
what  I  can  find  in  the  way  of  food  and  coffee.” 

Holding  her  hand  firmly,  he  led  her  out.  In 
the  hall  she  hesitated  and  turned  uncertainly,  as 
if  in  compunction  at  leaving  alone,  even  in  death, 
the  man  she  had  served  and  waited  for  so  long. 

Hawk,  subtly  comprehending,  tightened  his 
clasp  of  her  hand  while  he  pulled  the  door  to 
swiftly  and  closed  it. 

“Come,  dear,”  he  said;  and  she  went  obedi¬ 
ently  along  the  corridor  and  down  the  stairs  at 
his  side.  She  let  him  place  her  in  a  chair  by  the 
big  stove  and  drooped  there  too  weary  in  mind 
and  body  to  utter  either  thanks  or  protest. 
Hawk  lighted  the  lamp  and  set  it  on  the  table 
by  her.  She  watched  him  stirring  up  the  embers 
and  filling  the  stove  with  kindlings  and  small 
logs ;  and  there  flashed  upon  the  blank  screen  of 
her  mind  with  extraordinary  vividness  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  him  building  a  fire  in  her  grate  that  night 
in  Mitmash. 

As  Hawk  left  her,  to  find  the  kitchen,  he  shut 
the  door  behind  him  quickly.  The  old  stableman 
had  just  opened  the  front  door  and  was  lighting 
the  way  in  for  Bate  and  the  half-breed. 
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“The  lady  is  in  there,”  he  warned:  “Byrne’s 
dead.  I  heard  shots  just  now?” 

“Other  feller’s  dead,  too.  He  tried  to  sneak 
back  and  get  his  sled  and  team.  Bill,  here,” 
indicating  the  half-breed,  “he  saw  him  and  yelled 
at  him  to  quit,  and  he  ducked  down  and  started 
shooting — had  a  loaded  rifle  on  the  sled — and 
Bill,  here — he’s  a  good  shot,  Bill  is — he  got  him. 
We  left  his  body  in  the  sled.” 

“It  don’t  bring  Terry  back,”  Bate  said. 
“Can’t  somehow  rightly  believe  I’ll  never  hear 
Terry  laugh  no  more.  Jest  noticed  your  red 
coat.  Was  you  after  some  one?” 

“Yes.  I’ll  tell  you  about  it  to-morrow.  The 
lady,  your  passenger,  has  been  caring  for  Byrne 
till  the  end  came  and  is  pretty  faint.  I  was  going 
to  the  kitchen  to  get  something  hot  for  her.” 

“Bill  here’ll  do  that.  And  he’ll  give  a  rap  on 
the  door  when  it’s  ready,”  said  the  stableman. 
Hawk  went  back  to  Mary,  wishing  that  it  were 
any  other  man’s  task  to  tell  poor  loyal  Bob  Bate 
about  the  money  under  the  floor  at  Ah  Wy’s, 
and  the  truth  about  Terry  Byrne. 

Mary  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  searching  his 
vaguely.  She  was  still  casting  about  for  some 
kinder  judgment  to  pronounce  on  Terry  Byrne 
than  the  one  fulfilled  by  the  undeviating  law. 
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“If  I  could  only  think  of  him  as  having  killed 
in  a  fit  of  rage.  Perhaps,  too,  if  I  had  been  with 

him  when  the  temptations - ?”  She  paused, 

her  sentence  uncompleted. 

“No,”  he  said  gently.  “You  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  He  was  bad,  and  because  he  willed  to 
be — for  he  had  courage  enough  to  have  made 
him  a  man ;  courage  and  brains,  everything  need¬ 
ful  to  make  him  a  success  and  a  constructive 
force  in  a  new  country.”  He  paused,  then  added, 
“Everything  but  humane  desire,  the  instinct  for 
what  is  lawful  and  permanent.” 

“Oh!”  she  whispered  reproachfully;  “he  is 
dead.” 

“But  you  live,  and  you  must  wake.  Seven 
years.  Mary,  the  seven  years’  sleep  must  end 
here — with  the  truth,  however  cruel  that  truth 
may  seem.” 

“It  is  hard,”  she  said  simply.  “I  feel  numb.” 

Hawk  stood  beside  her  for  some  moments, 
looking  down  at  her  in  silence. 

“What  are  your  plans?”  he  asked  presently. 

“Plans?”  she  repeated  mechanically. 

“Yes.  You  will  not  go  on  to  Barkerville  now. 
Do  you  wish  to  return  to  Mitmash?”  He  spoke 
casually.  “The  down  stage  will  pass  in  a  few 
days.” 
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“A  few  days !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “Oh,  I  couldn’t 
stay  here — where  it  happened !  Surely  I  can  get 
away  in  the  morning!  There  must  be  a  village 
near — some  one  going  from  there - ?” 

“There  is  none  within  nearly  a  hundred  miles.” 

She  looked  at  him  in  helpless  consternation. 

“What  shall  I  do,  then?  I  spent  all  the  money 
I  had  to  come — the  money  Mr.  Olsen  paid  me 
for  my  things.” 

“What  things?”  abruptly. 

“Everything  in  the  house.  Of  course  you 
don’t  know  what  happened  there.  His  wife 
succeeded  at  last  in  making  him  believe  evil  of 
me;  and,  without  even  asking  me  if  it  were  true, 
he  sold  the  house  to  the  people  next  door,  and 
told  me  leave  Mitmash.  He  said  he  would  pay 
me  for  my  books  and  the  old  desk — he  liked 
them.  That  happened  the  next  day,  or  two  days 
after — after  our  talk.” 

“You  promised  to  write  me  if  you  were 
troubled.” 

“I  knew  I  must  never  see  you  again.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  I  had  to  be  loyal  to - ”  She  did 

not  finish.  For  the  first  time  since  the  shots  had 
cracked  through  the  dark  hall  upstairs,  she  real¬ 
ized  what  Terry’s  passing,  and  her  situation  here, 
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meant  to  John  Hawk.  There  was  but  one  way 
of  egress  for  her  from  the  savage  white  wilder¬ 
ness  into  which,  for  a  futile  dream,  she  had  cast 
herself — the  way  he  would  lead  her.  With  him 
— as  his — she  would  be  beloved,  secure,  content ; 
she  acknowledged  that,  yet  at  the  back  of  her 
numb  brain  question,  rebellion,  groped.  Choice 
was  not  hers;  it  had  never  been  hers. 

“There  is  a  light  sled  in  the  stable.  Grey 
Wing  will  take  us  to  Clinton  after  you  have  had 
a  little  sleep.  There  will  be  a  clergyman  or  a 
magistrate  in  Clinton - ” 

He  found  her  hands,  drew  her  into  his  arms, 
against  his  breast  and  held  her  there.  The  clasp 
of  scarlet  about  her  was  gentle,  protective ;  but, 
as  on  that  night  in  Mitmash,  she  was  aware  of  a 
will  and  a  desire  straining  beneath  Hawk’s  com¬ 
posed  surface,  ready  to  break  forth  and  consume 
opposition,  kindle  hesitancy  into  surrender  and 
the  eager  exchange;  and  again  she  felt  in  herself 
the  subtle  response.  But  it  was  not  possible  for 
her,  nor  perhaps  for  any  woman,  to  comprehend 
fully  the  nature  in  John  Hawk  which  had  made 
him  the  dual  seeker  in  this  search  relentless — a 
nature  as  elemental  as  Bob  Markwell’s  in  in¬ 
stinct  yet  accepting  law  as  the  sole  implement 
wherewith  desire  might  shape  itself  into  act. 
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Imagination  his  dam  and  law  his  sire,  he  was  of 
the  company  of  those  who  yearn  not  vaguely  but 
for  that  which  is  true  and  therefore  can  be 
achieved,  and  who  dream  in  their  deed.  “Do¬ 
minion  over  all  the  earth” — oddly,  the  phrase 
came  into  her  mind  as  she  looked  at  the  victor’s 
scarlet  coat  sleeve  across  her  and  remembered 
the  dead  waster  upstairs  and  the  bared  fangs 
of  winter  at  the  door;  and  she  sensed  dimly, 
in  the  man  who  had  won,  that  passion  for  law 
which  could  perceive  no  element  of  cruelty  in 
Justice,  because  only  where  law  ruled,  with 
recognition,  could  love  abide  and  the  yield  of 
the  hearth  and  the  field  be  harvested  in  security 
and  happiness. 

“Mary,  won’t  you  tell  me,  just  once,  that  you 
want  to  go  with  me?  Please,  dearest”;  he  whis¬ 
pered  it  humbly,  against  her  cheek. 

“Yes.  I  want  to  go  with  you.”  Her  eyes 
closed  under  the  look  in  his;  she  lifted  her  lips. 


THE  END 
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